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THK rilTURK OF TIIK COU.ICGKS 


Town v. country rift underlies fraught West Midlands vote 


li.v I Livid [fcncko 

Tlit! fill in i 1 uf higher etliicuduii in 
iIil 1 If (in fiMil-Wui’Cvstui - education 
mnlioiiiy nil I l»u ilucidui! on Ahnulay 
on iUv vo* vs of a coil illy t ducii- 
ilou 1 'iiiiiiiiiii'v which is liiiicrly 
iiivliir.il 1 'L‘i ivi'L'ii "rural Knidmid ” 
■ami "Ihe l*i will vs" uiid is still 
srjunljliliim over tile Rude liffc- Mil ud 
rt’C i ill nil * ml ;i ti o iis in set up iho 
until in it; iivn yciir.i nj’ii. 

Ar n . 1 : i-, fu»i- Britain's first 
|in>ptiM.il for .in *• open collcue" mi 
ii i-lm iMmini, in Hnnnsi'i'ovi-, nc-ai 
lUriiiiu^lMin nr Hereford's only 
llij'liri edin -iii>»i) iiisrlmiioji, ihe fiflfj 
sluil-iii rollvuv- nf L’lluciiiiiiii in tin- 
uJir omul; ' luvt ii. Lucid pail ii ici<«n . 
Hie /lividc-d invr iho isbue ili.ii 
nte loiis.- 1 -vaiiw, Indopeiiili’iif, 

l.Jihnur mid l.ibuj.if groups nn tint 
emiiii-jl I i.i iv ftplir both ivuy.. 


-xg% is sz 

.is; s'^ajss?™" Co,,e8a s I s 

~ LS L n t ,e c I ,ai nxicm iiif l-.du- j|, c Lw o colleges own nearly £ 4 m ponding population with new towns 

at Reddilrh mul Tr>Ifntrl 


sinuses led liv the Department ..f l-dii- Tim lw(l collcces own nearlv r.im 

S-S „S, |i[ e ,K ;ieSS«r tax 

— Inis no money io tuod the college 


ponding population with new towns 
at Rcdditch and Telford. 


The Department lins lieen faced of ediicntinn‘li: it ceases to nffo.- 

the , l[crcff ? rd Wh-level courses. t0 0ftm 

coll ego ciNintnntlng In a deputation . P . , 

to tin* IJES last inuntli. nf ie / L ’ s,l f ,s I hat local conn- 

l.ncsd council lo rs mid (••i-iiirors , ” ,,s Hint £ 2 m of new Iniild- 

iliu closure of ||| L . colleyp an ' ,,BS- T” ,C hires L extensions were 

'»»«■ uiuru step tn deimdo llic^imvi) cc,n jl > ,, leii lusr week— will lie let! 

“} Jll ii* fitciliiics, fulkming tlm to filN derelict efrer 1973 . 

closure r.f hs ct i ii in. y hull Ustyrar. Dr Dennis Broilsford, principal of ' 
l.fu iiiuKliuv. wliicll lias a dnclin- Shenstoiie New I'nlleye and the 
ing I.MpiilsUH ’ 11 hns he ci i dc.sc riliud likely choice fur itio principal of the 
V.V/i , ’,V l ullric ,VJ1,d t,f tht -' 'Vest new open college, says the college 
rin - ! d . , !,as “ '‘troiig case for .survival. 


The college Inis aiipmval fur u proposals since thuv figj* 
two-year Diploma of Higher Educa- service offered by *he jL 

ItOll fro 111 Hi mil liullmn [Tmvf'rciu. rnllnn,. ..r. U u.: .. .*“» 


keen not to nnc the polytocU 
hut to nlfer sub-degree work 
can unmet local studuins in K 
cducaimn. 

Local industry, iiicludiuD-Er* 
f.oyland and Lucas, also suSpom 
proposals since they finj 


V. Mlt 'vesr iiw open college, says Iho college 

Pl n ! ^ ■■ y . . . h« a strong case for survival. 

-ill* ‘a rri'L ^ nlv“E & t . 1 ' ^ nf teacher 

Hu- ..-nvher ^ C P U >^ Caching 


novlier trainiji;* cnllege 


pr.iciife in rural schools, educa- 


iton from Himiinghain Univcrsitv 
and ivas about tu start talks with 
die Council for National Academic 
Awrnrds on an in-service Bachelor of 
Education degree. 

The most imaginative proposals 
t Q, ' c f nr an open' access system of 
‘ higher educution designed tn cater 
for the 16-19 year age group so iluu 
students on low level courses can 
progress to the DjnHK and from- the 
co 11 ego tn take degree courses in 
universities and polytechnics. 

Lecturers at Broinsginvc College 
oF Further Education are very 


college of furLhcr dducaS 
supplying the requirements 
both apprentices mid rorais 

grnth mles. 

The college has mniimed aurt 
campaign mil. mg locnl council 
and Members of Parliament m 
ing Mr Gerry Fowler, the fort 
Minister of State for Hinher B 
cation, since the college prod 
teiiclimg practice for schoou'it] 
Shropshire constituency. Leofl 
IJ^eheen delivered to mort if 
JO.OOf homes in Bronisgrove i 
neighbouring villages. 


Quality must not be sacrificed for the £750,000 cuts force poly 
sake of student nuinbers-Dahrendorf to housing plans 


by Al , hi Ciine 

A dear warning that the Govern- 
ment may be saci if icing university 
nimbly tor the sake of studciii mini- 
Ut-rs tv. is given by Professor Ralf 
L)jIii .'Ud or f. Director of die London 
school ot hconomu's, last .Saturday. 

In a le tier in The Times, he 
argued Hint rhu present round of 
ecu nn i oil's in high or eduiMtinn was 
tint merely u comimm effort hetween 
the i mi versifies and Gnvurnuu'iii to 
gcr ilit'<iu>;|i a difficult sr retch ; it 
marked u redufiidtiun of tlii> plnce 
til Hit universities and bt their rela- . 
- uonsbtp. trlth Government. . 

ArguiiiR ''front the ccunomic 
choices sci out by Lord Crawilter- 
num tu his recent series of 
speeches, Prafussor Dahrendorf 
uked . Might it not bo argued 
that these statements Imply a clear 
5 °-* 0,,Iy for ecu in imk-s 
(wnlcn, of course, are a sad need 

Irkte lljan Priority) but for 
acnievtiig an undergraduate numbers 
target by hbok or by crook ? 11 
.Ho ivetn on: "Whatever one 1 * 


wmva about expansion , are, surely 
priorities £n higher education must 
po essentially qualitative. If this 


5S« fnrgmten" diir 0 7' tlie‘ man 
afsilngtijshed university systems in 

ttori »’° r tl mtiy lvc11 ,ose lM dlstlnc 

same day, The Times pub- 
Uslicd letter* From Professor R. V. 
Jones, of Aberdeen University anil 
Professor Max- Beloff, bead, of the 

Cambridge faces 
£68^000 shortfall 

Gantbridgu (fniveraity*s Income is 
. going to fall short of spending this 
>*“■ over E68JJ00, according 
to a report from the Council of 
^himombers of the university 

LqoUng fo tlie 397M academic 
yaar, tha report fortcast a Surplus 
‘ trt tho mOvSity 

umt . Ho^eybt k Ust year a report 
.Cr4ecribb. for497j/S goring. 

; wrplils of moor ly £§,500. 


Uni vurshy Cnjlogc ar Rtivkiugliiim, 
.i clear indication that muional daily 
newspapers arc beginning tn reflect 
rtie furore of reappraisal generated 
ui higher education by Lord 
t mwi her- Hunt's coinmcms. 

Professor Jones, arguing that the 
tmsi.Robbms expansion has indeed 
lowered stHiidiuds and that tlm 
(leui-iidntlon of the universities h«4 
lieen taken one step further by the 
llu'cal .if academic strike uetion, 
wrote: Jlie strike u-eupnn ip 

iiinong the inosi dangerous that civi* 
Ijztttion . li as ever Invanted.- hnt ft ' 
hap AO«v os bn sanctified to tho point 
where crossing the picket line Is rfr 
garded hs b mme hdiimis nFEence 
than desecrating an aUur. The in- 
genuity or academics tvouhl well br 
derated to uwakening their country- 
men to the. dangers of the strike 
philosophy rather than .{dining in 

And Professor Beloff, usserting 
ffill, in „ lhe Pr&ient circumstances' 
UCB offers a viable alternative to 
the state system, says, : “ Wc can 
flss 4, l i e • those , school-leavers now 

SS22?*J? f n ri V1 of applicHtion for 
Places at Buckingham and their 

fK^hnt they will be taught to 
of otir ability, their papers 
SJJfft ed h ? nd tJ| eir results; made 
Ropho. Nor need they worry about 

,i.[If Sstbi S- iy 2^ aa interrqption 
to their studies by fli E-fus and other 
nonsense. A precinct where the 
writ of the AUT rutls nn mnrc jj, 

appealing 0 '* ‘ h ‘ NUS P.™™ 


Profc-ssnr Jones said that stan- 
dards had deinoiisnulily fallen. 
Modems Hiking soft options in the 
arts were unsure why they were 
at university nnd were taught hv 
start nf poor quality whu were not 
sure why they were there either. 

Hie result was « loss nf balance 
Hetween aiiilinrity and freedom cul- 
m Minting in events such as Stirling » 
The Times and The Guardian — 
two of the newspapers ,u osl widely 

Jiff...-...,?’ have taken 

diffu out editorial hues towards the 

mhet Ml,Sl ' 

exrro 180,1100 studoms enter higher 

22? i 1 !" 1 hy , m0 whIle educational 
expenditure increases bv only 1 ner 
cent or less, ft said : ft trill be 
fj ci J? Prafpct Hie numbers In the 
i ,. althoi| K l1 standards of 
drai S-tt p " aod faciliti os must 

"wJdmds."’ y b ! C 10 Cutridg Aching 

’ tli 17) warned that 
mo universities were of slifficieut 
distinction fo warrant senarlfe 

amnfo M f °T and se P°rate and 
ampie .fund'ng. “What [ s more 

2.«S:Vr e i) ot c °P«Me of Indefinite 
multiplication or growth ftba llnh 

S u n d,„.' l “ Cy ''' .“ “S that S«; 
student expansion to meet man- 

K ae . e ^ . a,ld social demands 

veStfes ^ 1 “ CO PUlSi<le the unl - 


Plan threatens to axe 9,600^ 
more teacher training places 

SSL ? L S-EffP 0 !!' “ ■banS, 


•Of .Utf ,tl 9 


committee of the Advisory Commit’ 
Sow,ly •“‘I Trainiug. of 

““ •wwin to- 

rrelrV 11 lh . e country can no lonndr 


tf pan«l 


by Sue Reid , 

Leicester Polytechnic’s capital ex- 
penditure budget for the next aca* 
demic year has been cut by mora 
than £ 750 . 000 . Thu economies will 
mean abandoning a £ 268,000 student 
housing programme already ap- 
proved by the Department of Educa- 
tion Hiid Science. 

The capital budget programme, 
originally divided between £ 463,000 
essential expenditure and £ 34,000 
non-essential expenditure, makes up 
the total cut hack figure agreed bv 
Leicester* County CoimdUast .week. 

But the economies have raised a 
storm of protest from the academic 
community at Leicester. Mr David 

rJiaAi d,e l^teclmic’s director, 
said tills week : « It must bu that 
| tliose who decided oil these massive 
cuts were unaware of the effects of 

?«n 4 ni t t C 1 i lort - - To redllCQ tlio 
riSS , hud 8 et of a multi million 
pound iustltuiion overnight clearly 

?IM S eme " r ecoaoalc '*'*#*■. 

lloweyer, lib emphasized : “ We 
have not yet given up, hope that 
.Wth greater, knotvtedgb of tio f a S s 

of the case, the authority will feel 
S e £K t0 revise their decision, 
llm decision and the mode of its 
taking will certainly increase pics- 
rinfn tf t!, . e P o1 * ^clinics tO be 
rfty°cnntroi.’ ,lie ^ f, ° m ^ 

'Mr Torn Burgess, pres ident of the 

East Anglia freezes 
all new post* 

The University of East Aiiglia is to 
freeze all new appointments, both 
teaching and non-teaching, in an 

1,alve 811 loss 

of £ 400,000 next academic year, Dr- 
'Fraqk 'lTiistlewaito, the vice phan- 
, c enor, announced t{iis vyepk. ' 

^ J 1 . Q n!Sty^ y ^ y,s f0r 1.975/76 
of £ 4 , 938,000 has been, critldxed by 
Jho vice chancellor as "Inadequate 
The freeze, whicli wlU continue at 


polytechnic's studems union, tiidi 
was deeply perturbed at the qua 
council decision. Concern M be 
expressed by the academic, tot 
und studems. 

He particulHily criricized it 
housing programme cut back wW 
be claimed, due to the nature i 
the local authority pooling iysw 
would menu n not saving to Leja 
tershlre ratepayers of Just £ 8 ,® 
1 Tn n situation of econo luicBB 
nty -all possible economies si* 
be n<ude, but It would be fdk'i 
suppose « totiil cut in exfcfttfint 
on a vital component In higher S 
cation can he cuntcmplhtcd will# 
consiflerabln long-rerm dainagl.* 

Mr K?n Taylor, Lelcestot 
Council’s first assistant dtfi* 
director oF education, claimM 4 
nuihurity’s education comiuiufiflh 
not backed tho cuts. But, 
rue cducatiod economies wflfe'oe?! 
part of n wide range nf flnuA 
cun in .many fields. r 

Defence for the cuts came iW 


duaulon, ,1s 


S SL& ■ WK 



AUT call rejected 


Mr Ray Hale, deputy county kf* 
mircr. He said that In line s# 
Government directives Leiflajj 
County Cmincil could moimah i| 
CHpiiul- progrummn of niily H^ 
next year. Ecounn^les had to hi 
made under Government pretfffl 
but ihore wus nothing to &*i<* 
polytechnic expenditure ..-uw 
would not be included in thefaw 
Ihcrqluid been n “ rihpliasinr « 
evpendltiiru programmes but tw 
would bo looked at again,;- 

New part-time BA 

A nciy part*tlme bu-ilncslf 
course will be lmindie.d hy .Tr® 
Polytechnic In September.- 
BA in Businoss Srudiev 
by Uie Council, for 
domic Awards, offers 
flexiblo qhoicq of fltudyin|||HWf 
je degree.: caii 1 . lie .coraplmc^jR 
“iree. five or- even elahf Sfe?S: . 

'Students ciuv study' hlSwCfu* 
ingfl, on one half diiv 
,br . quo' tVlioIr day 
The courso Provides ^ tPS® 
ground lii business'-' «itdiei. alb* 

in 8 a student fo. specialize fn .nw* 
powers marketing or finaace.v • 


tp . study :at degree . Jevel- 


Anthony Arhlastei' 'on 
and the Black paper 
b C." Knight;; .pn- gbah 


jpepdini,, on! accounted ;fdr 
no re than 70* par «pt of Bristol’s 

W .'b*' "itoqzlng If, new vacau- 
le#. IF. all su^o vacant las wire 
iha u6fverifUy:>i«iwW have n 


Wandck sit-in ends Wolfson recognized 


a | s ^ 0st pv ^ f ” 1 ' d undergraduates are 
utso . expected to receive their 


n 



fel 


I 


Univeisity salaries . . . Laurie Sapper . . . Award details . . . Report from Manchester 

‘A little of what we fancied — but not enough’ 




'39»v. 1(1 r Vi u.iMi.'' 1 




by Luuriu Sapper, general secretary. 

Association of University Teachers 
Althmigli the phrase “a chink of light at die end of 
rho tunnel ” Is hackneyed, it does perhaps best des- 
cribe the award that hits just been made by thu 
Arbitration Tribunal on the first leg nf tho univer- 
sity teachers’ present salary negotiations. 

If successful negotiations are concluded on the 
second part of the pay settlement promised by the 
Department of Education und Science (and that, uf 
course, lias yet to be negotiated) jhen we will have 
li»ue some way to putting right the absurd, anomal- 
ous, and unjust situutinn into which university teu- 
chers pay was forced earlier in the year by n dog- 
matic imposition nf the social contract. 

Since nugotiatinns have been long and tortuous, ex- 
tending over several months of indiums involved 
bargaining, it might in.- worthwhile to briefly recount 
the events dim linvc led io die Him ever arbitration 
case on university teachers' pay. • 

Whan we settled for 7 per cent plus threshold pay- 
ments (together with n 1 per cent increase fur a 
variety uf purposes) under the last Government's 
statutory pay policy, we gave notice to the Univer- 
sity Authorities' Panel that we would want a complete 
review of university teachers' pay In die light of wluir 
ban beun happening hi other sectors of employment. 

Wo began tills review last July and completed it 
during the autumn. At that, time we esiimuied tlmt 


IB per cum would need in l«r added to the •natatory 
increases which mine into force on October I, 1974, 
tu give university touchers sonic measure uf “catch- 
ing-up ”. 

Although not disagreeing with the amnuiiL claimed, 
die Secretury of State for Education and Science took 
thu view that such an adjustment would be In breach 
of the 12 months rule in thu social contract. 

In spite nf every hit of pressure the AUT could 
muster, the Secretary nf Slate adamantly refused to 
move on this issue mul indeed reiterated again und 
again in Parliament that he ivns sticking tn hh point 
nf view — even tn the extent of refusing tn nrlmrure 
on uny claim that sought id reopen the October 1974 
settlement. 

Finally, In order to break the den din ck tho Secre- 
tary of State ■ did agree to make a two-part offer to 
Committee A (the University Authorities’ Panel nnd 
the Assnrinliim of University Touchers) In operate 
from October t, 1975, which would (a) give univer- 
sity teachers a pay increase tn lie m-goilaLcd on the 
basis of Huuglitmi comparability, and (b) ndd tu this 
a cost of firing increase for the your 1974-75. 

Negotiations took placo on the first part of the 
offer — they brake down mul hence thu arbitral Ion 
hearing, The increase now awarded will represent 
die basis on which u cost of living Increase will he 
negotiated. 

continued on pngc 28 


University teachers’ increase 
may total more than 40% 


by-David Dickson 
University toachors could receive 
salary increases of about 45 p« cent 
in October as a result of this Week’s . 
award by the arbitration tribunal-. , 

The tribunal’s award represents 
-an increase of between 20 and 23 
per . cent over salaries at October 
1974, .which already incorporated 
increases of four threshold. payments 
over the basic, scales agreed in May 
1974. : 

In addition to the figures sugges- 
ted by the' tribunal, the new salaries 
will include a cost-of-living increase 
for tlie’ period October 1974 to 1976. . 

The exact size pf 'tlie increase is 
still to. be negotiated between tlie 
Association of University Teachers, 
the Universities: Authorities Panel 
and the Department of Education 
uuT Science, but is expected to be 
in the region of 22 to 23 per cent. 

Assuming a cost of living increase 
Of 22 per ceiit, the salaries of uni- 
versity lecturers would increase in 
October from the current scale of 
£2,347-tS.X25 . , (whicli ■ inclnndos 

£3^9 < E?3ll^ P ' amS ^ W * 8Cal - oE 

.The currant ‘scale includes the 
1.1 threshold payments made be- 
Dveen May mid December, 197.4, 
while the new scale would take sncli 
threshold poymeut^ into account. 

The sajary scnlo for senior .led- : 
borers would increase from £4,939- 
£6,205: ; to . £7,006- £8,962, • end tlie 
average salary of a wilvershy pro- 
tc? ?Kw ^ ould increase frQm v £7,486 
to $10,838,: 

.-In. their jpjiit cJaim to the arbi- 
tration tribunal, .'the 'AUT ogd the- 
UAB ; demanded an. increase For 
university Jpcturors of between 29 
and 3G per cent, to which cost , of 
living increases would hove feasu 
added. .. . \ 

The. offer' made,/ by. die .DBS 
represented a 4 .per. Coqij increase 
oil mfi salaries recommended by the 


The final scale agreed by*; the 
arbitration page! seems, to hayo 
been arrived at by compressihg the. 
17-point scale proposed by the DES 
to the first IS -points of the scale,, 
and adding two further increpients. 

The net result is a 20 per cent 
increase for those at or above the 


top of the lecturer scale including 
all senior lecturers and professors, 
rising to a 23 per cent increase- 


corresponding exactly with the DES 
offer— f m- the bottom of tlie lec- 
turer scale. 

Leader, page 14, 
Submission to pay tribunal, p 2 

Negotiations on the cost. of, living 
figure to be added to tho above 
increases are expected to begin next 
month, anil it is hoped that these 
will be comploted before the new 
salary scales come into force on 
October 1. 

Last week Scottish further educa- 
tion teachers accepted a settlement 
representing a 20 per cent increase 
over the levels proposed by the 


lUuigluon ctnnuiiuue ns taking into, 
accouut the. coat of living increase 
between April 1974 and April 1975, 

The' Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions; Is claiming a 
26 per. cent Increase on the Hough- 
ton figures. 

University teachers have reacted^ 
to the arbitration tribunal's award' 
with a mixture of relief olid dis- 
appointment. * 1 ’ ■ 

. Many 1 seem happy to accept a 
final increase in the order of 45 per 
cent ns a realistic answer to their 
demands. Others feel that more 
could have been done to reniova 
tho differential between those at the 
bottom aud the top of the profes- 
sion. 

' Dr Peter Lowe, secretory of the ' 
Manchester Branch of the AUT. 1 
said that going to arbitration hod 1 
been justified in that an improve- 
ment had been won, but that ho was 
basically disappointed: The possi- 

bility of further militant action next 
session in pursuit of more money 
could not be ruled out. 


University salaries— the arbitration award 


Lecturers . ' 


though spanning ' tlie, T7. Ports' of 

•the university. .TteachetV * scale- as 
opposed : t6jbo:,i5;poipw ;«>;#• : 
furthdt education sd^ v- ■ / 

•• This . woidd-- hnvd' ineiinti :-ttp li)- 
creaiB .lof university: lecturara, be- 
|ore-'afJbwin^ fof.ilie^cost -pfc h vlu 8. 


Senior Lecturer/; 
. Rqadgr / 


RrofesSbr . , 

- 'Mtoftfuim' 

I .Ayerago .- 
These, stylos 


Current 
Scale ■ 
£ 

-2,118 
' 2,247 - 
. 2,412 

2,580 . 
2,737 
2,931 

• m 

V. 3,462 • 
3,636 
3,813 . . 
3,990 
: 4,164.. 

4,341 
.. 4,518 
4,707 
4,896 ■ 


,m' : 

: 8,256 

m 

5,796 ' 
5,976 ' 


Committee A 
Claliu ; 

£ 

;• 3,078 
1 3,291 

3,504 


,6,285 • 
,6,501 
6,741 . 
‘6,081 '• 
7,221 
,7.461 " 

m-: 


DBS 

Offer 

£ 

2,778 

2,955 

3,132 

- 3,309 • 

3,486 - 
3,663 ' 

i . 3,840 
. 4,017. 

• 4,194 
; 4,374 

■m- 

* 4,914 ! , . 

, 5,094' 

5,274 ; 
5,454 
5,634 

5,454 •' 

■ 5,634 = 

■ 5,829 
6,024.i • 

i. 6,219 , , . 

- 6,414 ■ , 
6,609 : 

’ 6,804, . 


6,i05 8,106 . 7,600 

?i2S7 . > : 9,636 ’ -i 8,500 
coil of living increase to be negotiated. 


Award . 
1.10.75 
£ 

2,778X204 

2,982. 

3,186 
3.39D 
3,594 
3,798 , 
4,002 
4,206 • 

4,410 
4,614 - ■ 
'4,818- 
3,022 . 

S^t ■ 

1*634 : 

5,838X212 

6,050 

5,838 X212 
6,050X216 
,6,266. :?'• 
6,482 . . ' 

■: 

7,130 • 
7,346 , 

■7;501 •• / 

8,884-- !’. • 


Pessimism is 
still pervading 
atmosphere 

from Ainu Cunt 

MANCHESTER 
Wads to withhold. .examination t*- 
suits at Manchester University were 
abandoned as soon as the arbitra- 
tion panel’s decision reached offi- 
cials of the Ideal bradch of. the AUT. 
Tlie pervading mood of disquiet add 

E essimism here, however, will not 
e so easy to dispel. As basic* plan- 
ning for the 1977 to. 1982 quinquen- 
nium gets under way, Manchester 
acadamics feel themselves tp be 
under fire from a Government whose 
motives tlioy distrust and in whose 
Ministers they have lit tic coil f donee, 
i Mr Prentice is seen as the archi- 
tect of the uiriversity’fl decline: 

“ Why is he so much against the 
universities; does he have a reason ” 
ode Senior academic! asked, in a tone 
of injured despair. Junior academics 
believe Mr Premice’s word is not 
to be trusted. Senior academics 
think be is an bpiiest and reasonable 
man doing the bidding of a Ch bluet 
Irrevocably prejudiced against the 

universities. 

Dr Brian Manuins. senior lecturer 
in history and president of the locnl 
AUT branch, talks of a fee Ung that 
a general attack is being made on 
tlio universities. Dr John Bu'Lnck, 
Reader in Chemistry, said there 
seemed to' be a clear determination 
to bring tiie universities to heel by 
"people who are tiot.preparqd to' 
adroit we are. doing a good, Job”. 

A colloague commented: u You 

8 et used to^your neighbours suaer- 
lg at the apparent Irrelevance of 
your \vork, but it is. too much Whon 
thnt Is also the officiul lino.” : 
.Conservatfob of knowledge, one 
of a 1 university's chief furlctions^Is 
m danger here. There Is little money 
to maintain and improve book storied 
In the library, : ' •, 

Time for research and for private 
scholarship Is the hig worry. Declln- 
Ing ■ stpf f /student ratios, declining 
postgraduate student numbers; and 
unprecedented teariilng loads, are 
giving rise to wldesproad Anxiety 
about tho future, of, research. Prank' 
Mi is grove, sole professor of .educa- 
tion in a. dop Or tnient . Where two 
chairs hive been , V frpzqh ” siqcei 

v, . qonrinuod bn page 28 


David Walker repoils on 
the first test of the SSftCs 
new research initiatives 
board, page 8 


Government policy 
Death by a thousand cuts. 
Editorial, page 14 
Letters; pages, 10, 14 
In parliament, page 27 
Vice-chancellors* study, 


Bernice Martin on Utopian 
seCts.-page 19 • - 

Anthony Arblaster replies 
to Bernice Martin's ‘Black 
Paper 1 , page 15 
Don's guide to student 
disruption, page 8 


Lifestyles . 

Ivpr Crewe on real qle, 
ersatz rusticity, and the. ; ; 
academic*^, lifestyle; page 5 


IIILCU YTrill 4D.UA7 1U 

Increase, of 2,100. 1 






University intervenes in ‘History essential’ for scientists 

college closure fight I Science Correspondent j 

° Both science and hisiurv under- 1 


■w«ri,«mift.wr C.gjj 


by Davit! Unlike 
In- Kuhei-f IlmitiM, vici-i'lluiiit.-lliH' 
nl llii mil 1 >>]>; uti University, liu.s inter- 
vi'iicil in r Ilf liitrer .mriipglc over 
jirnpnsal.s tn rinse eitlier SliciiMont.- 
New l.’nlleye. Mmm.surmv, fir 1 It'll*- 
fnnl Cnlliy,!- nf riiliicitiou. 

Ilis leit c-r in ill*.- [lcief<j|-<l-Wni-- 
testtT anihciriiy it*ii s distributed- lo 
the 42 niunilieis nf iliv council’s 
ciliicaiiun cnminiiit-e un Monday at 
the same lime as a letter from ’ 1 he 
.Department of Education and 
Science announced a iinc-yeur - re- 
prieve /nr the college that will be 
earmarked for closure by the auth- 
ority. 

The DliS lias offered the auth- 
ority u choice of closure, unrf 1 lie 
authority is ex pec ted to make its 
decision on July 10 at a con my 
council meeting. It has been allowed 
a small intake in 197G for die col- 
lege that will lie closed. 

Meanwhile, the eduetiiion com- 
mittee lias appointed a 20-niember 
working party of councillors, 
teachers' represent a lives and college 
principals to sift the evidence for 
closing Hereford or Hlicnstnnc. 

Dr Iftt titer's letter, however, 
could have an effect uti the voting, 
of some of the members, One coun- 
cillor, Mr Francis Reynolds, told 
the education rnnmiittee that he 
may be changing Jus mind in favour 
nf reinming Shcusione us u result 
of it. 

Dr limner snys in die letter: 


'* While the univei siiy is, of course, 
aware nf the need for maintaining a 
centre fur teacher ediirntion at 
lii’irfard, it should lie pointed out 
tb, it Hereford College of Education 
was not . 1 111 on g tlie group of colleges 
hi which ilie university Initially 
■il'femi validation uf its teacher cdu- 
r.irion co nixes. 

“The subsequent offer of valida- 
tion to Hint college was made for a 
period -of seven.' years when It be- 
came clear that the college had not 
succeeded in its attempts to secure 
a promise of validation from other 
sources and the continuation of its 
courses was therefore in doubt. 

“ It Is the view of the university 
that the resources of Shenstone 
college mid those which will be 
available to it on the Bromsgrove 
site fully .justify the unqualified 
offer nf valid uiinii which the uni- 
versity made. The subsequent and 
limited agreement to validate 
courses in Hereford college, how- 
ever. must be soon as an indication 
of our view that its resources would 
need to be strengthened over the 
next few year* before the univer- 
sity committed itself 10 a further 
period of validation." 

The education committee were 
warned by Mr John Arnett, its 
vlco-chairman, that for a deputation 
front the authority in go hack pro- 
posing the closure of Hereford 
after winning a reprieve For the 
colege could make them look 
ridiculous. 


Courtesy and professionalism- 
the marks of Stanley Hewett 


A memorial service for Mr Stanley 
Hewett, former g uncial secretary of 
•the Association of Teachers in Col- 
leges and Departments of Educa- 
tion, was held at London University 
this week. 

Mr Hewett, who died on May 1, 
was remembered by i+iany of Ills col- 
league* In a simple meeting which 
consisted of tributes and readings 

h^Tdfred nthf>i ° 8y of poetly which 

Awnp® 161 !*? ^ee, chairman of the 
ATCDE, said -Mr Hewett Was -gen- 
eral secretary during five years of 
traumatic change both for the asso- 
“n‘ nd t 5 le Sieges of educa- 
£l0 1 n * maintained an outward 
calm throughout the changes and 
nis counsel would be sadly missed. 

d *i l 5 at , ed , Professionalism, 
ahd loyalty combined to 
product a rare administrator , whose 
memoranda were as entertaining to 
i|dd as was his conversation to hear, 
Mr Lee said. 

^ Mr Hugh Harding, Under 'secre- 
laty at the Department of Educa- 
tion, said Mr Hewett* s public states- 
ments were studiously moderate and 


it had become increasingly acknow- 
ledged that he was t leader of edu- 
cational opinion. 


The editor of The THES, Mr Brian 
MacArthur, said Mr Hewett'* article* 
“7 unsnowy* well-informed judi- 
9J U i !uC '1. a t?, d wltty *“? summed up 
rh!l«?% A a r a ‘P ot • vents and 
able’’ d ™ ble 08 C Was ramark - 

Lord Alexander, secretary of the 
Association of Education Com- 
mittees, said he was almost the pet'- 
tcct example of what wus expected 
from those In the education service. 

In five years I had never known 

b..we"n*S” 0 '’ i0,,> ™ rd PM,ln * 

read by members of 
LI-.tW" d apartment at Notting- 
ham College of Education which Mt 

UrTht ATCdI bef0re WDrki ^ 

A memo rial fund to promote In- 
ternational relations in teacher 
ATT no° 11 tf* been S * 1 l 1P b V 

to commemorate Mr 
nan J e - Contributions should 
^ e r addr * s J ed to the association at 
3 TEs*° rd P ace ‘ London W1 H 3BN. 


by David Dickson 
Science Correspondent 

Both science mid history under- 
>, gntduules should smtly (he polili- 
1 cal history uf science us uti integral 
t part of their mulei-graduato course, 
l Professor Mm'guict (in wing, proFes- 
1 sor of 1 lie history nf science ut 
, Oxfuid University, said in her 
r inmiKiir.il lecmre hi.se week. 

Science Imd been port of poli- 
tics for centuries. Jt had been a 
crucial thread in revolutionary 
thoiigiu, and un ingredient of .state 
power whether measured in mili- 
tary or economic terms. Professor 
Cowing said. 

“ How much more political is sci- 
ence today, at almost every level. 
What reasons, for example,' can be 

? iven 1 ir society — to the taxpayers— 
or supporting certain forms nf 
science rather than art, music or 
history, or slum clearance or per- 
sonal consumption ? ” 

Some of the most agonizing prob- 
lems arising from modern science 
were political, not scientific or tech- 
meal, she said. 

“ Since so many scientists find 
themselves so deeply involved in 
various kinds oF . politics, even 
undergraduates who intend to pur- 
sue research should surely have 
some baptismal historical prepara- 
tion. 

Tory support 
for University 
of Europe 

The Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals i* to look into the 
indatives now being taken between 
the French Committee of Vlce-Chan- 
celiors and Principal* and the West 
German Board of Deans to increase 
the number of academic exchanges 
of , bath students and lecturers 
between the two countries. 

In -e recent reply to Dr Keith 
Himpson, Conservative MP for 
Kipon end secretary of the Conser- 
vative education committee, who 
drew the matter to the CVCP’s 
attention. Sir Roy Marshall, secre- 
tary general, said : » We have not 
been approached direct in this par- 
ticular matter but we are of course 
ready' to consider ways in which 
academic cooperation at an interna- 
tional 1 level might be promoted. 

The Conservative Party is iq fav- 
our of the idea of a European 
degree. Dr Hampsan wrote: "As 
the party which took Britain into 
Europe we are particularly keen on 
encouraging the concept of a Euro-- , 
pean University and the French 
effort* ought, we believe to be res-i 
ponded to from our universities." 




Professor Margaret Cowing — 
“ Difficult lo recognize enor- 
mous role of science." 

“ This is equally, if imr more, 
necessary for Lhose who become 
scientists in industry or government 
and for the increasing numbers who 
move out of scientific work 
altogether.” 

,. Professor Gowing said that it wus 
difficult to recognize the enormous 
role of science in fields such as 


r 

imuilccLuui history and »«n.j , 
mid social theory ' from the S 
buses of mm. .stream |,j slWv in s * u ; 
British universities. raDM 

Although Renaissance and seven 
1 couth-century history were n£ 
almost mconceivuble without fi 
scientific revolutions, when * 2 ! 
mainstream history ■g V iiah7.! 
reached the nineteenth and t«5 
nerh centuries, .science slipped 
uwHy from it almost completely 

“ This omission of fl „ e of a., 
dnimnaiit fortes of change in 
centuries is intellectual impoverish 
ment for the students and hisZ 
cal iiiipflvct-ishmeiu for the nroht. 
sion ", she said. 

The suggestion by some historian# 

at , rer 181,0 ■ sc ' t -‘ nce became too 
difficult was dangerous and should 
not be offered us an alibi. Science 
could be studied in many areas 
from many aspects and from differ! 
enc levels. 

Professor Gowiug satd thit 
science was not marginal to under- 
graduate courses in modern hbtory 
It should find a place, not only In 
optional special and further subject) 
but in the basic and central politico] 
smdies. 

“ Unless it is firmly rooted la 
undergraduate studies the history of 
science may flourish as a specialism 
but not as part of mainstream hi# 
torical study " she said. 


Students to get bigger role in 
new Edinburgh constitution 

Noil-teiirhinfT atnFf onrl ..... .1 - l. 


Non-teaching staff and students are 
to be represented for the first time 
on Edinburgh University’s court, its 
highest governing body, the court 
has agreed. The proposals are part 
of wide-ranging changes to be made 
in the constitution of the university. 
- It ha* been recommended that the 
court should include one member of 
the non-teaching staff, who should 
n °t ne a full-time paid trade union 
orricial, and three student members, 
including the student union presi- 
dent. 

The court is to include a substan- 
tial number of members (although 


of rector’s assessor to he abolished. 
The rector, who usually has the 
role of stlident adviser, is no longer 
to be the ex-officio chairman of tne 
court. He will occupy a place on 
the court, whether he is a student 
or not, and the court will elect iU 
own chairman from among -the 
members each year. 

With the exception of the prin- 
cipal, ne member is to serve- for 
more than six years. 

Among proposals for departmen- 
tal changes, it was agreed that 
students are to be invited to attend 


noi miimier or memners t although £ , lu 

not necessarily a majority) who are staH and faculty meetings "when 
neither paid by the university hor appropriate ". They are -alrewh 
are .-itudenta. represented on department*' boirai 

After the local government re- *tudies. 
organization, Edinburgh District Heads of department are urged 
Council and the Lothian Regional to hold meetings each term. * 

w l ®u Ch be entit,fld to The university’s information offf** 
appoint a member. ehmiiri uKm 


----- wmiunij LU 

appoint a member. 

The ancient office of the rector 
is to be retained, but the position 


should increase its staff when 
funds becoihe available It mi 
agreed. ' 


N.ew legal journal launched 

A new legal journal called Polv Law by Lord Hailsham on the office of 
neinew was launched this week by Lord Chancellor, ail article by Lord, 
the School of Law at the Polytech- Justice Scarman on ndministrauw 
me or Lentral London, law and the legal profession, an in- 

Its editor, Helen Galas, a lecturer '"^jew with Paul Foot, editor oj 
in law at the polytechnic savs she Worker on the subject M 

aim* to “present law in’ its social co H 0nl J pt; - .' ... 

■context and. to examine how the law Th .f J° Ur li al will nppoar every four 


The arbitration bearing between the 
Department of Education and the 
University Authorities PaneiyAsso- 
ciation of University Teacher* took 
. place: on Thursday, May .29 ' ; 

. The. tcibunai consisted of Mr 

! '-V. QC iq rhe chi.fr, Sir- 

; Crichton and Mr Antitony 

« ««entune ihe appr^pi’isfra/iahlTttg:* 
v. ‘University teaser son wBdTtb 
u coat^nf 1 Hvjng incraase to 
Operacd;fromOctober 1, .1975T. ' "• 

hearing was determlu- , 


to university teachers’ pay tribunal 

should take account bt >hW _L'„, . . ! *V. V A 


■context and. to examine how the law Th ? J° Ur *l al mil nppoar every four 
is answering contemnornrv sncinl m011t bs. Copies from Poly . M® 
. challenges” "“"ipomry , 0Cjnl Revt pCL Schoo , nf Law; 235 

The fir« ieo.n r, ► , • - . High Holborn, WC1, Price 90p,.d f 

me first issue contains an article £2 annually. 


Jog!!!l lake aCc0Unt oE the follow- 

: : (a) The university lecturer Sckl« 

was two points longer than that 
■ . of the lecturer ll/senior lecturer 
: , B«de In further .education (with 
^in^i had iiiade itj 

-' '(hVThb ■h'foe Mf a 


and research duties as a' part of Thp atit . . , 

th| d retirement, of ,h. post moot -^ifSdSkKSSiS: 

(c) Thestudent/staff ratio In uni- mdons^nd ^oliojb 6 C ? n ?? [ Insti ' 
. verslties was between 25 to 40' whidf sho,?lH C 2 i 8 t °. f Educ ? tl0n 

SdS„ h,Eh6r tha " "* furth “ ahea“d fm-ther t0 ej"“: 

(d) University teachers were sub- be" 

je« to a strict rirnharinn*™ was d,e date ftir 


. Between a to 40 

per cent higher than in Further 
education. 

(d) University teachers were sub- 

1 (M In ■ rlnln. J. u l I. .. 




ondjtbn : fhl d euhLuZsJL 




- ■’ tended should be an . Integral 
. , ; P HI *t Of the pay; structure In 
' |’ u . r 1 t ber eduemion, aijd which 
• W J 101 .been ■ incorporated ' by 
. . tne Bp|mhatn ^ammittee in the 
^'^ ment ' to Rowing 

V (el The i taking in to the full lec- 
■ ■ torer n/ieOlor lecturer grade 
i ,infurthar educatian people who 
^on-degroe teaching, 
(dj The quality of wo rk of: utiiver- 
city tee^bers. ;-.-v. 
J^^^^Tdnelt wifh both Hough- 
ton cpJnpdraUllley and< ouuida coin- 
.pariwns that can be legitimately 
. fnade when looking at tha work ot 
. uni vets ity tea chars. •• 

•Ain? tomparability the 

aut pofnted out iho following : 

•• ’furtbef /education 

teach Cp* Were granted Increases 

;.\M aire re- 

- ' Quirg d>0 perform- borh ^.rhi^ 


-ject to V strict droba ionaJv T’ i' 1 vl,lc ' 1 was tl,e date ftir 
^iQd.and eha ,o. efficiencf ■ Slw 


,wj Dctuuso or. tne. research cam- **■ . "v*"'" •»». orawu to 

nrnment university teachers had disorimi!!S rS,ty t . eaclieis ,lad b «» 
developed a tyAi degree of £1 # a 8 a, ^t under the 
.activity in this field and refer- fq!Srci ant L Incomas B » oard Re P0« of 
ente. was made to. the Nobel because of government 

Prize winner* coming from C?i y ~7 SOmat , hinB , that was happfin- 
the university sector and the aga ‘ n under the social contract, 
patents and licences taken out The submission was supported by 
of , “identities through “ ,ai '8^ number of detailed app6n- 
the National Research Develop- dices.. ' 1 

(D m u^ r | P . " ra ' 10 . : X Th0 - ni *r»W Authorities Panel 

r mS.!tH^ r f! ty teoche « ucademlc drew eitenrion to thefact diet the 
- we ? e fa r higher Hoi^hton report only denlt with 
than those th further education. '8 p ades at ^he lecturer level and 
On outside factors the AUT, Inter n,ndB UQ comparisons for the higher 
[fh 55SjPP:-to. comparison* W’ndos. the panel also pointed out 
^ and too d » a ; negotla^loas were entered into 
_ and allied classes in i n tha dear, assurance given by ,the 

i« d to th^srpnrt speci 5 1 ref r p°]' e , rnmem ^‘at it was not intended 
ecJn d ^r!5ro d u d i. 8e ! t d ^ vn ll fof 8® any permanent link between 
r ss dnT- Boards the salaries of university teachers 
S posfs whe,e H"i- and Tibu-unlversiiy teachers In fur? 

0 clvilSirSS^^ ?» d committee 


developed in certain fields ‘dud tp 
the salary position. ‘ 1 

The DE$ submission rested on 
linking the maximum of die lecturw 
H/senior lecturer In further educa- 
tion wi to the maximum ortho 
tiirer grade in the universitiM 
some allowance for the^ differOiiCM 
in the value of money t hat J ?* a ; 
occurred 1 since April and^O«5hBf 
197.4.;,. - \\ ■ .. .1 

.The submission also ' debit' wltfl 
some of the arguments that h fl “ 
been advanced by cbinmittee A 
during negotiations op the length^ 


tuuing negotiations OJI tne 

the scale and 1 drew Attention , to tm 
fact that whatever the tribunal 
determined ’ would attract cost o 


than those ih further educadon. 
_ On outside factors , the AUT, Inter 
B iuu d F ew attention to comparison* 
with the scientific 'grades and tha 
and a °tod classes in 
Service with special refer- 

th^rl!n U Q «« nd w d s .set dpwn by 
K Sr'S SorvJce;Prom°tiOn Board* 

posts whe,e hp*- 

tff itfn 0mp f rb ^R s Were quoted by 
tbdclril service. The AUT also drew 

to®, scales 


determined ’ would atti-act cost t 
livirig increases which could pW 
university teachers ahead, of u* 
.further education $ettor. 

Tbe scales claimed by the uniy.tf 
shies were as follows :-r* 

: committed ,A Proposal* v 

lecturer f3,078-ft,g 

SfiUlof Lee turer /Reader'' (6t285-£7,91 
professor , .7* ■ 

minimum £8,106 

average ' £9,636 • 

These scales woyld attract a cost * 
livllig increase. 

DBS Proposals ' ,, 
lecturer 1 £2,778*15.8; 

£5,454«£6,8 


A ; . j '" 1 7 bUtlllUlLiee 

iesei vea the right to argue salary 
cales proposals on grounds of It* own 
stqff; choosing. - 

Coi-' • • 1 The' UAP' also drew attention to 
situation that had 


lecturer ' £2,778*£5, 

■senior Lectmer/Reader £5,454»£6i 
professor' 

minimum ' ^.OpO' :- 

average £8,500 
These scales would atuuct £ ,'COfl 
living increase. • .'-.-’■V; , 
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C V CP agrees to assist with study 
of educational expenditure 


by Sue Reid 

University vice-chancellors have 
promised to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment in iLi examination of eduen- 
tionul expenditure. They now want 
the Government and local authori- 
ties to provide them with the neces- 
sary fuels. 

The pledge has come from the 
Committee of Vicc-Chanccllnrs and 
Principals, which is to conduct a 
study on areas of possible saving 
for publication In November. The 
Study will outline the position of 
universities In relation to man- 
power needs, vocational subjects and 
educatiiniul economies. 

Sir Arthur Armltage, chairman of 
the CVl'l\ said this week it would 
be a “considered, full and public 
statement " which would beur 
special reference to the economics 
suggested recently by Lord Crow- 
ther-Hunt. Minister of State for 
Higher Education. 

The CVCP has made it dear that 
discussion on education economies 
should include the polytechnics and 
other fields of higher - education. 
The vice-chancellors claim that full 
Information ubout student numbers, 
staff ratios, and costs lias been 



Sir Arthur Annitage — " get the 
facts on polytechnics, too ". 

available only for universities; If 
similar statistics have been drawn 
up by the polytechnics they have 
not, been published. 

Sir Arthur, who is also vice- 
chancellor of Manchester Univer- 
sity, snid : " What we are talking 
about is education cuts right across 


the educational .sector, and how 
much the country can afford to 
cut from its educational pro- 
gramme." 

He underlined the welcome that 
the universities arc giving lo public 
debate on necesanry economies In 
higher education, but emphasized 
that the priority was to preserve 
quality. 

Universities would make a full dis- 
closure of the facts, promised Sir 
Arthur. " Wo shall join in ns b 
national duty, even though we muy 
suFfer ns u sector". The report 
would came ufrer consultation wtih 
the University Grants CoinmiLtuc. 

Because nf economies nlreudy 
started, the average student ratio at 
universities has fallen a full pnint to 
1 : 8.9, the CVCP claims. For moro 
Hum 30 students entering universi- 
ties, only one new member of staff 
was being appointed. 

The vicc-cnaucel !ors emphasize 
that while academic staff are re- 
sponding well to the economies 
challenge, there is a limit to their 
endurancu. They warn that in some 
laboratories it Is becoming difficult 
tn Improve safety standards as 
demonstrators mid tutors arc being 
cm hack. 


Universities face era of financial uncertainty 


Oxford University faces two years cost of items other than academic a lunch for members nf the Univcr- 
of financial uncertainty, it was ce- salaries. There will be no margin sity Council and Senate arranged 
vealecl this week In the University's for new expenditure, so new posts to discuss university problems. 
Siu e .i tC ‘ , I 01 « s n , I } er cabinet, the and activities will only be suii- Ho snys It is hoped that tlie 
Hebdomadal Council, says that as ported by redeploying resources. j'>bs freeze will halve an antlcl- 
iQ7r l T7 U - rr0n ! Government grant for T(Jta | j llcome jurfug t j, e veai . w [u pated loss next year, and plans tlie 
Siimi the o uUo C ok is° Remain ! ,e 5 19 ' 107 ’ 660 ’ ^ich the recur- "toasures tn save money this 


and not promising. 


rent Government grant accounts Fnr 


nthor measures tn save money this 
year. 


hoped that both the Government £ Government grant. lhe Commlitco nf Vice^lmncellors 

jraut for 1976-77 and arrangements ld 4 0 2 BX ieav1L S £1252258 and Principals, tins revealed that 

for ensuring its value in real terms n ' E 17,855,402, leaving tl.Z52.258 thei , e ora about 20 vacant academic 
would be aniiouuced dt the same as a reserve to meet rising costs. 1>osts at h , s UI ,; ve| . s j ty whlc i, 
lime as the 1975-76 grant, which Fears uf financ al hardship have Ilot be fined. The students were 
^ a _ s , estimated in April as also been voiced by tho Unfveisitv there, but the necessary cash wus 
£16,707,000. ' of East .Anglia where Dr Frank lncklng. 

Now the council says : " No such Thlstlethwaile. the vice-chancellor, The CVCP estimate that for 
announcement was made and the has already planned a freeze on all - more than 30 students entering 
outlook is uncertain and tidpromis- new appointments because of lack universities only one new member 
m &| * in , c ,- of cas ”- of staff is being appointed, and at 


Fears uf financial hardship have 
also been voiced by tho University 
of East .Anglia where Dr Frank 
Thlstloth wake, the vice-chancellor, 


announcement was made and the has already planned a freeze on all 
outlook is uncertain and unproirifs- new appointments because of lack 


‘»B- * of cash. • ‘ 

The 197576 grant -.includes ail Dr Thistle tit walte has cancelled 
allowance for inflation, but slnCe no the university stand at the Royal 
supplementary grant can be ex- Norfolk Show next month, ordered 
pected provision has had to be made a cut in costs of the annual con- 


supplementary grant can be ex- Norfolk Show next month, ordered 
pected provision has had to be made a cut in costs of the annual con- 
in the bud get for increases in the gregation ceremony, and cancelled 

Salford to get new departments 


Dr Thlstletli walte' has cancelled Liverpool University next year 
the university stand at the Royal there will bo '400 new students hut 
Norfolk Show next month, ordered not a single extra 1 member' of staff 
a cut in costs of the annual coit- appointed: '] 

gregation ceremony, and cancelled Leader, page 14. 


Proposals for major developments 
in academic policy, including the 
establishment of new arts and social 
sciences departments and . of an 
‘area studies” sector w|th parti- 
cular reference to Europe biid the 
EEC, have been approved by the 
, Senate of Salford university. 

The Spqdtf has also approved the 
suggestion that certain degree pro- 
grammes in the university should 
be modified to allow potential 
graduate teachers to spend tlie third 


cation, 

„ Th® proposals were put to the 
Senate by the university's academic 
policy committee, and are based 
on a planned growth- of full-time 
stodehte numbers to 
' 4,500-5,000 by 1977, and subse- 
quently to. 6,000-6,500 by 1982, the 
end of- the next qtiihquennltim. 

committee said tha$ particular 
aHontJon had been given to .encour- 


aging students ill the social sciences, 
attracting candidates with- arts quali- 
fications and mixed qualiflcauons, 
pnd providing programmes orient- 
ated towards tlui all-graduate pro- . 
fesslons. 

It said that to achieve the student 
numbers envisaged in tlie second 

f 't-owth stage, the university would 
lave to undertake a building pro- , 
gramme, including a large arts i 
building and matching residential 
accommodation. . 

Among the committee’s recom- 
mendation accepted by the univer- 
sity Senate is die proposal that the 
departments of electrical engineer- 
ing and pure and applied physics be 
requested to consider and report on 
the feasibility of a common first 
year undergraduate course between 
the two departments. • 

- Tbe Senate has also accepted that 
outside the area of traditional liberal 
studies the university*! adult educa- 
tion activities should be concen- 
trated mainly nt the postgraduate 
levql. , . . 


Army retreats 
from leaflet 
attack 

The Army careers office in Brad- 
ford last week closed Its doors on 
a contingent of six demonstrators 
intending to hand staff copies of 
a leaflet entitled 5ome Information 
for Discontented Soldiers. The six. 
Including two professors and two 


Including two professors and two 
clergymen, were protesting, against 
the Incitement to Disaffection Act. 
which concerns the freedom oi 


Iranians can go back to college 


JtoVel restrictions imposed on the 
Iranian students charged with 
conspiracy to trespass after , they 
staged a sit-in at the Iranian 
Embassy In London have been lifted. 
Tne students, who made their third 
appearance in cohrt on May 29, Will 
now be free fo retiiTn to their, uni- 
varsities and ; colleges until the com- 
nuttal bearing at Row Street $ourt 
to July. 7 

... The 21,. li iof wtltijiti ^ are. studying 
in West Germany and .Austria, win ’ 
no.Ionger Dave to report daily, to the 
police ■ and >vero each released on an 
liter eas edb ail figu re. bf £500,( ■ . ’. 

1 ;T *«■ atuddhja : %fera^ar£Mted out- 


j t»uuHcai ;pris,6heia in' Iran. : A ; 

touted »by 
^g^m^ .Coiife^aratlon of Iranian 


the students is well under way! Mr 
Manauchehr Kalantarl, a Confedera- 
tion spokeimam said monetary and- 
physical support for the campatgd 
liad'-come from British students, 
trade pnion% ahd other sympathetic 
organizations. 

" Tlie campaign SO far has baen 
vpry . Successful he' said.- 11 But 

wo still lieed more help physically 
Riid' financially before the commit 
tql ■ hearing on July, 16.*' .- . 7- ' 7 : 

. Tho confederation has ' Bet up a 
Special defence committee with the 
turn of getting the charges against 
the 21 dropped, Mr Kalantarl said 
this ' week tnefe . were * Strong fears 
to*Mf the. students Were convicted 
they might be deported,": , ■■ - 

I . * If they ate , d wotted ; ,tQ Iran 
their;. Hyes. wjjl . be ip .danger ", , he 


soldiers to receive information and 
the use of conspiracy laws In 
Britain. 

A police inspector anti a sergeant 
met the demonstrators and escorted 
them to police headquarters, where 
they were interviewed for half an 
hour before being released. 

The demonstratqrs -were,* Profes- 
sor Adam Curie, Professor of Peace 
Studies at Bradford University : 
Professor Patrick Corbett, Professor 
of Philosophy at Bradford: Mgr 
Bruce Kent, of the Pax Christ!, 
cdptro, dioceso of Westminster ; the 
Rev David Harding, general secre- 
tory of -the Fellowship of^ Reconcilia- 
tion ; Mr Colin FJ6od*Page, lecturer 
in' education at 'Bradford Univer- 
sity; and Miss . Laura FJetchetf, a 
member of tlie Bradford Society 
of Friends. 

^ — 

New option for 
arts degree 

Studoiits : at, tbs Cambridgeshire 
College of . Arte rind Technology 
may ridyir reud art . history with 
another, arts . or social studies 
subject for a BA joint degree. . 

•: A n unusual feature of the new' 


ATCDE agrees 

to ATTI 
merger 

by David Ilcnckc 
A proposal tn c rente a federal 
higher education union between the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers 
and the Association of Teachers in 
Colleges and Departments of Edu- 
cation was soundly defeated by the 
ATCDE Council on Friday. 

By 57 votes to 14, with three 
abstentions, the council over- 
whelmingly approved u merger with 
the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions to form un 
Association of Teachers in Colleges 
and Polyytcclinics. 

'['lie AT CDF. Council also agreed 
that tlie ATCDE should enter a joint 
membership scheme with ATT! and 
arrange for n ballot of members in 
thc i autumn term to approve the 
decision. 

The decision will be a blow to the 
APT which, if it could have persu- 
aded the 6,700 .mem hers of the 
ATCDE to join its own member- 
ship, privately estimated to bo 
2.800, could have uvnied a sizable 
alternative to the ATTI. 

An APT jsrntcinent said that 
ATCDE members will bo ' out- 
numbered nine to one by existing 
ATTI members. On June 14 its 
council will debate several pro- 
posals, including one considering n 
confederation of associations en- 
gaged in higher education. 

The APT statement udds: "Col- 
lege nf education lecturers by 
merging with the ATTI will find 
themselves under valued in the same 
way ns the polytechnic lecturers 
were until the formation of tlie 
APT. 

“ It is to be feared that tho stan- 
dard of training for student tea- 
chers muy suffer and that tho uew 
iutukes of students to training 
colleges will full yet more sharply ”. 

The ATTI said It wus extremely 
pleased by tha merger decision, 
which would strengthen professional 
unity in higher education. 

Embezzlement case 
f secrecy ’row 

Students and staff at' Edinburgh 
University are aifgry that the ad- 
ministration kept a case of enihezzle- 
meht by n research worker secret 
for four months. 

Nearly £3,500 provided bv the 
Government for work in the disable- 
ment research unit in the orthopae- 
dic surgery department was eppar- , 
ently diverted by means of fraudu- 
lent receipts. 

Mr Gordon Brown, the rector, 
Intends to raise the matter in the 
university court. 

Student jobs 

A statement from Mr K. Holmes, 
acting principal of Teesside College 
of Education, said 22 out bf 87 
third year students at the college 
■ have been rejected for teaching jobs, 
35 are still under consideration fot 
appointments and 30 have been 
offered jobs. A further 22 have 
not given infomiatiou about their 
future. This enlarges upon a state- ' 
ment by the student president, Mr 
David Punshon (THES May 23) that 
75 out of 100 will be unemployed. < 


Manchester to 
open Egyptian 
mummy 

by Alan Cane 

An Egyptian mummy will be un- 
wrapped fertile first time In Britain 
since the turn of the century when 
the body of an Egyptian girl dead 
for more than 2,000 years Is uiibaud- 
aged at Manchester University next 
week. The experiment lias bean 

f t] a nned as one of the most rigorous 
nvestigations of its kind ever 
attempted, with medical and dental 
specialists collaborating with Egyp- 
tologists to reap the maximum bene- 
fits from such a rure event. 

The team hope to discover new 
evidence of the discuses afflicting 
the ancient Egyptians, and more 
about their still mysterious embalm- 
ing processes. 

Unwrapping Egyptian mummies 
WUJ commonplace towards the mid 
of die nineteenth-century, but the. 
practice foil into disrepute due to 
th? unscientific nature of many of 
thj investigations resulting In the 
loss iif valuable material. Tlie 
experiments were abandoned ns tha 
supply of lmmtiiiic.s Tram Egypt 
dried up. 

There Is a risk that the Manchester 
mummy — nne uf 16 In tlie muisudin 
— will disiutegrme un exposure to 
the air. So the team, led by Dr 
Rosalie David, assistant keeper nt 
the museum, have selected a poorly 
wrapped specimen with both its legs 
broken off at tho knee. Dr David 
hopes to discover whether this hap- 
pened before or after death. Sha 
explains that for all but the very 
rich, mummy cases ware sttpplloa 
“off the peg” and the bodies were 
altered to fit tliom. 

Dr David's team includes Dr 1. 
Isherwond, a consultant radiologist 
at Manchester Royal Infirmary, who 
will use X-ruy techniques to test for 
discusa In the mummy’s hones. Dr 
E. Tapp, a consultant pathologist, 
anti Dr A. Curry, an electron micro- 
scop 1st, will lnok for evidence of 
skin disease. Mr F. F. Leek, the 
dentist called in to Investigate tha 
teeth of Tutankhomun, will collabo- 
rate on the Manchester mummy. 

It will be the first time that such 
sophisticated techniques have boon 
used to determine the medical his- 
tory of a mummy. But at the experi- 
mental level Mr Roy Garner, a tech- 
nician In the Department of Con- 
servation at tlie njusebin, has been 
mummifying rats and other small . 
mammals using the ancient tech- 
niques, and will compare his efforts . 
with the real thing. 

Cameras of the university's audio- 
visual service will be in Action os 

Dr David cuts the first bandage 
early on Tuesday . afternoon. The 
film will eventually be shown on 
television. A book . about the un- 
wrapping and the results It yields 
Is to be sponsored by the British 
Academy. 

Industrial studies course 

The Council for National Academia 
Awards has approved a new. BSc. 
course In industrial studies at Shef- 
field Polytechnic which Will enable 
students to study science, technol- 
ogy and business studies In au inte- 
grated manuer. 


1 ***** r**r rerrff 

Now Taylor-ivilson give Statisticians an oppor- 
tunlty to 'purchase their own Calculator at our 
Special Educational Prices. ■ 



THE NEW TEXAS SR51 
DOWN IN PRICE ! ! 

Preprogrammed to calculate standard dev- 
iations, mean variance, regressions— linear 
and semi-logarithmic,^, % change. 3 full 
addressable memories. Fixed or floating 
decimal point. Constant. And you get luff - 
scientific ■ (including hyperbolic)' time--' 
tions and 20 preprogrammed conversions 
ds well J All chlcitiated to 13 digits anil 
displayed to 10-djglls la mantissa and 2 

dlfiU exponent; . ; 

i , . i. •• New- !R-R.P./£109.95 (Inc. V.A.T.) . 

- OUR PRICE £88.66 dnc. V.A.T-i Post, Packliig, Insurance 

Suppled, compkio - adapter/ .. Jf >nu in mil wire wflftli catch him 

Lhjmr. ouTj'hjg ca*a null soipjin- . voilr h»t buy, tins Peter Nun , 
licjnslwl 'loitnicllon raanirrtK CuJ, writ!, Stewart Wlboii arid pkk Uhiir brtlr 


This is ,to encourrigri applicants 
whose schools.'couljd. not offer those 


thatcer, furry lug caie nud coji^prc- 
: IiejisiW 'tiutnsclion rnanirrtl^Cui! with 
onjtr. Ofurlal ordfcf or cliarjto Anxar 
nucoiinl... ' ; . . 

W.fl; ' Accw . rgquitts HIIUI j/lOl.' 
tibmf. afidrJsi for eMkorfstftiori pit*- 

ra , ed r Educaiieual', Prick -ijtt on- 
. nergliedt 


yoiir h»t buy, ring Pelef No, , ei . 
Stewart \Vlbtui arid pkk tlhsir bctilnv. 
Ask abolil oui eshlbiiion bcivtce. 
Taylpr-WUiuH Sysictnt Ltd., . 
Upwclnlltf' ihppliru p{ elfitroidc cat- 
mlators. 

Oflkfleld House. Station Read,- Uur- 
ridue, Solihull,' ffdt Midland!, |Bj 
SI IQ. Tel.: koourle (05tr45j 





Bowden says education 
must be exported 


&r$m* ’ * hMti* m 


li.v David Dicl.irm 

British imivvjsiiii-s -ili«m Id iiimini' 

special euur-.es filled rti die needs «»r 

fo»'t>if!il si ml fills will! .1 it at ji result I 
unable iu rnmr m this cmuiiry, Lnnl 
ISfirtili'ii, print ip, d (if ilic University 
irt Main: Inst it Insiiiim ni SHviih! 
mid TditHfi In '.aid Iasi v. ' 

“ Wo i HU si mu a£Im\ ilic enliven- 
linniil ,9(.x<l<inic ui.uhiiif 10 hecuitic- 
a /'mciuMf.in lied In la v/hicli vtu 
n y in fit all mu visimr?, even -nr rlie 
risk or their lives ”, he said, ni liie 
in Mimic's h iii wr ary fi'llmvsltip pie- 
r.miai inn cereiinmv. 

r.oid I'mmlen -..lit! iImi lEii 1 insti- 
line v.M'i livipniiiicly short nf money 
--ir t-xptcintl ’.i delVii of £=.<iO.Ortl> 
hom yr.tr — ivliilu ••unit uf ilic cnuij- 
■ric-s in Africa >iml i lie Miililli* I-'asl 
hurl Midden!)' Innmic falinlonsly 
I'idl. 

"Saudi Arabia could liny uji tile 
whole uf Hriiisli industry for the 
price id >i few months of its nil 
i evert uC And all these people des- 
pci.iiely want m be eiluc tiled ”, he 
said. 

At present the institute had sni- 
de it is from more than 60 countries, 
{inch paid a few hundred pniiiulsiii 
fees, while each one cost die British 
lax payer a limit £5,111)0 n your, idlow- 
irtfi Until fur miirreni ;iml t.ipitnl 
ciistv, 

I.ni d llnwdrit said ilnu it might 
he iiL’ccsMtiy fur the universities to 
mulct lake some very unfamiliar 
tasks, bin if nothing were dune both 
they and their staff might go the 
way of the monasteries nf the Middle . 
Ages and the monks who inhabited 
them. 

“ The University of London is 
Ruing to cooperate in the creation 
of a special medical school which 
will be built In Loudon for Saudi ■ 
Arabia. E feel sure that tve could 
hetp several Middle Eastern 
countries to devise and develop 
their own universities and the rest 
of their educational system ", be 
said. 

. . “We shouldn't presume to tell 
them ■- what kind of an educational. 


system they should have. Th.it 
must be their ilecisiun, Inn surely 
iv e c.iu do smui'iiiiiij; m lielp am! 
Mindy, if we du, w« -.Im 1 1 be paid 
fur our i»ffin'ts.‘‘ 

I .u ul ISoivtlrii r.iiid l hill there tv.is 
u Fn uiitiM* fur t-d lira lion in all parts 
ul tiir world, 'Hid i lint the skills 
I’-i it a in pus ses seil were “ mure 
previous i ha 1 1 oil”. 

"We shall tint m'glert srudems 
frnrn countries like India mid 
i’akisiau and Cyprus, Inir we cannot 
build universities fur tlieni on the 
scnlc iv t 1 ■ must expect in those 
(Oiimries which cnnmmiK! half the 
wealth uf the curili", ho said. 

f. 'ft n line tiling Dll recent remarks 
by I .uni Cniivihei-llijiit on the need 
in j 1 1 ere. iso the effectiveness of 
higher education, f.ord Bowden 
said i lint Lord Crimthcr-Iluut 
seemed in know ton many post- 
graduate students in Oxford who 
were "happily frittering away tlieir 
rime at public expense ", and 
producing very little in return. 

” He says tliat the number of 
postgraduate stmtems in all univer- 
sities ought to lie reduced to less 
than 17 per tent, implying that our 
own postgraduate school Is twice 
ns, big as it .should be ”, Lord Huw- 
den said. 

M He tlncMi’t seem to have the 
faintest idea of what universities 
could do, nr what 13 MIST has clone 
□ml what it is doing today." 

Lord Bowden said that the 
savings made by cutting university 
education were immediately ob- 
vious, but that the real cost of 
cuts would be paid in ilic time of 
the n^xt Government but one. 

“Many dons think that the Gov- 
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Group examines 
overseas aid 

llnw much aid Britain'-, nniversUiaj 
and polytechnics can or .should m 
vide to developing cminiriet is on* 
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Don’s diary 


arbitrary. D.Usu$$loii on the topi a 
can uralv ydu Into arguments about 
academic fraadom. I am always 
perplexed as to why staff shy away 
Eroni accountability and staff 
appraisal of performance behind the 
great miunbo-jumbo of academic 
freedom. 

Morning spent Interviewing. The 
system is a good ono. Membership : 
academic staff, piedoniinaiulv fnmi 
the faculty appointing, but with n 
member from another Faculty, and 
one lay governor for perspective. 
Engaging thing about Ulster is that 
interviews on the whole are warm, 
friendly and Informal. I remember 
being interviewed by further educa- 
tion sub committees in Durham and 
bouth Yorkshire composed of 25 
members, a liquorice assortment of 
fish friers and pork butchers, insur- 
ance agents and railway porters— 
worthy men, but abysmally ignoram 
of education. 

■ back to illy L-nnni to rind a letter 
Froip my publishers, enclosing an 
advance royalty for my book to- 
gether with an apologetic note that 
they could uo longer go ahead and 
publish, but they were putting a 
previous book into its sixth edition. 


nf the inn in qni'siimis which Z I MonClclV Thoughts relevant as l motored 

new writ kiiii* group mi Uritisb '„ tiI F ■ airr; „n t n , , down to Harland I and Woolf, where 

versii ic; and .»«.i.,k ,i “i “ i Ir IS d,fflcuh for a P ,ovil ‘ ce ^ as part of the £60m bonanza, the 
. , , ' s le ' fc lopmeii l size of Northern Ireland to run tha Government have set tha firm and 

' l l * 11 ! ‘ ‘ full panoply of government. The £«Li Utl ’ ons the impossible task of 

the winking Riuiiii will bo chair. | requirements of independent repre- nfl ,| n A . Worker Farticl- 

icllnr uf Edinlnirr.li University, ft ! 


SJiBB 


bodies mean (lint acacia mica do more 
than tlieir sliare of publiu duty. 


addressed 


u . - Sewards drawing on his cAiiei i- 

lius been sei up by the luier-Univer. t Today's coffee-break at one such ?, nc ? a * Director of Training in the 
siiy Council fur lliidwi Educniim-' meet! ns was enlivened bv some lov- Coal Boar d_ shortly after 


rrofessor Stanley Bimloff, the Tudor historian, Addresses an 
audience of more than 200 at his retirement ceremony at Queen 
Mary College, London, Inst Friday. Professor of history at lhc 
college since 1951, he was presented with two cheques and a 
silver rosewater dish, an exact replica of the 427-year-old Tudor 
aims dish from St George's Chnpel, Windsor. 


Regional colleges plan 
‘on lines of Birkbeck ’ 


ernmont is no longer prepared to 
support the universities. The dons’ 
salary claim is to go to arbitration, 
but f must remark that 'we find it 


odd, ro say the least, that men who 
came here from the polytechnics 
a year ago are now a thousand 
pounds a year wdrse off than they 
.would -have been had they stayed 
vrhere^they were.’’ .'.-.•—v 


DES proposals may mean 
70-80 major colleges 


by David Hencke 
A new group of institutions Of 
higher education is being rapidly 
..created by the Department of Edu- 
- cation -and Science. S 

A survey by Tha THE$ .this week 
showed that.no fewer than 42 differ- 
ent, proposals fqr institutes of fur-, 
iher and higher education are before 
the; Government. ' If they are all 
app'roved, there will be some 70 to 
80 major colleges and polytechnics 
alongside the universities. 

The present figure, which -could 
rise to nearly 50 if further proposals 
are' submitted by local 'education 
authorities, 'will mean that a major 
sector qf. higher education will have 
i beqn created without any parliamen- 
tary debate. 

1 . The, proposals vary from large 
Institutions of up to 6,000 students 
in Humberside and Gloucestershire 
- to Small colleges of education of 
. hist over' 1,000 students, which are 
• ;ibtegjWihg ^vers^jed /liberod art* 

; l|tost on he. colleges app ea r to.be 
7. attethpUng to copcentrate on high 
r - level work, although : e minority, 
injcluditta '■ Bradfdrd, Brnmxgrrtve, 
. Doncaster, .lltimberside and North- 
■ V amptarL appear to have plans to 
kc^n ii Li prppurilun of loiv level 
.- wnrL. i . ' ■ : . :v • ■ 

'Slunk* in lieges have nlr^ulv been 
desianmed iiiawliiic Cfnirt Almor, 
. Bradford.' Edge, [fill, uttd -Rerkshi ic. 
Oihert, P*-e>xpCrtvrt m start rulmlt- 
ilng/Studcnls ip 1976 and 1&77,. . ! 

fbe iMll li« qf iiew .ralfcgQH. .under 
CDiij4dprad^u.' is -^x 
*'■ , BUtli /li combi pattW of TWO edu- 

/ cation ;'c61legtfsl; Bedford .coin- 


education); ' Buckinghamshire (col- 
lege of education and college of 


— a- uuu ut 

technology); Gloucestershire (col- 
leges of education .and technical 
colleges); Chester (diversified col- 


lege of education) ; Clacton. and Col- 
chester (cbllege of education and 
technical college); Crewe and Al- 
sager (two colleges of education); 
Derby (voluntary college of educa- 
tion and college of art and techno- 
logy). 

Doncaster (two colleges of educa- 
tion and technical college); Durham 

' (2)^ (twp voluntary ■ colleges of edu- 
cation; .one college of education and 
technical college); Eastbourne (three 
colleges bf education); HiimbersLde 
(two colleges oE' education,' nautical 
school, college of commerce,' college 
Of technology and art college); Lan- 
caster (college of education.); Lincoln 
(utility college of education and’ 

• teclutfcal college). 

• Liverpool, (2) (two colleges of edu- 
cation dnri three voluntary colleges 
of ddiwattonK (twQ qol 

leges at. education and technical col 
i HlU (college of eduica 

Uon); , Roehaoiptnn (four; colleges of 
education);. Si. Mary’s (college of 
education) ; Bromley (college of edu- 
cntiun, qrt uiid. icclinology); '.Luton 
(college of lei-linplogy and. college 
of eniictiuon); Manchester (throe col 
legos of ' education and two volun 

• tary cbllogOx nf-, education)! New- 
castle (voluntary collcgG of. eduen- 

■ Upn). . . :• ; . ■ • 

r ’ ' HqnWniptpd, ;Ner)e '(college - of 

- ?.M. ca £ on > W , Bnd cnmmvrcc); Edge 
^ V Grntsklrk (college of educa- 
tion); Nocimimherlaml (college of 
education): Reading (college of edU- 
catlpn)*, Yprti-Ripon (two voluntary 
colleges of qdnciii ion); Leeds (voluiv 


New I'eginuiil cn I leges for innlure 
sluilem.s und mure purt-tiiuo degree 
courses iu universities are two pro- 
postils in be put to Mr Prentice' by 
the Assuciiiiioti of University Tea- 
chers. 

The proposals which me contained 
in an AUT document on the role 
of universities in com inning educa- 
tion, were agreed by its council last 
week. 

11 Regional colleges on the lines 
of Birkbeck College, London should 
be created. If this is not possible 
jn the near future, universities 
should revive the practice of offer- 
ing degree courses for part-time stu- 
dents; a precondition would be Gov- 
ernment prams to provide the neces- 
sary additional staff ”, it says. 

“With a larger and ever increas- 
ing proportion of the employed 
population educated to. degree level, 
the potential opportunities -far Indi- 
viduals to refresh, retrain, reorien-* 
tate or simply advance are enor- 
mous and should be made much 
more widely available.” 

' The chances of a mature student 
being a^le to attend a university 
depend at present on a number of 
Irrelevaht factors, . the documents 
s ®ys. The criterion for admission 
should be wiilingpess to pursue the 
cdurse rat)ier than specific qualifi- 
cations: ■ ‘ • , 

The Government -should support 
universities in ; four kinds of work 
for. adult students, it. suggests. First, 
the traditional liberal adult educa- 
tion programmes of the extra-mural 
departments for which the Depart- 
ment ,of Education and Science 
should extend' its grant to cover 


publicity, buying books and teaching 
aids. 

Second, the kinds of work outlined 
in the Russell report, such as indus- 
trial education, role education (such 
as courses for councillors) and spe- 
cialist studies, for which a grant 
does not yet officially exist. 

“The Government should publicly 
declare its support for the recom- 
mendations of the Russell report 
and provide the financial aid out- 
lined in it.” 

Third, courses providing post-ex- 
perience or continuing professional 
education, for which a grant should 
ba made available ‘from the Univer- 
sity Gfants Committee, and fourth, 
retraining courses for graduates 
which should be financed by the 
Department of Employment. 

The document reconi mends that 
encouragement and advertisement 
be more positive so that the . idea 
.'of cotitinulng education -may become 
widely accepted and the courses 
extensively used by all members 
of the community. There is a 
special need to reach that large 
percentage of tbe population who 
have had no postschool cducution ”. 
. There should be greater .coopera- 
tion between universities and the 
Open University, and movement 
between the universities and other 
higher education sectors should be 
made easier. But the AUT recog- 
nizes that universities should retain 
“j individuality, independence 
and tlieir own admissions criteria, it 
says. 

Mr Prentice’s attention is called 
to the dangers of policies which 
: favour one sector of higher educu- 
uon. 


representatives from i tic CommitiM vldlng a temporary advantag 
of Vicu-Chnncellms and Piindnak : tiIa - ,,y ’ [oo if e d as though 

.....I thu Cnnimii tco „f Direom) : -KrtMu,' w« Mm 
P olytechnics, chc University K ffi, t h,„H fim. 

SrSEs, \ hc couVuh 1,elng 

the Council for lurlnucul Educada' vi,* 

cTETOC) UinB hl 0vt ’ rSeaS Co “^ : W bean o,rof th^rm 

' '■ ilons when the academic 

It will look at how far Brllidi roused itself from its usual 
institutions are able to take in siS' (blent posture, and lurnei 
and students from overseas, hn front the burden of decldii 
they should contribute to teachiM the’r or not St Patrick's Day 
about overseas development; *3 be a public holiday to deb 
how these services could he orgt- 1 matter. Opinion Itad been . 
nized. Further discussion with mv 


vldlng a temporary advantage finan^ *he graveyards of Britain with 

dlallyf it looted Z though* he S 1° <rt 1 

university differential of nrnfa*. fh ot o i lhe Resurrection as hoping 


snoi Dr Eiie insurrection as hoping 
for one successful application of 
joint consultation. 

I had addressed a group of Junior 
managers the previous week, asking 
them some elementary Questions 



Jack Lynch — “ exquisite manners ”, 

studies on i lie Jifo cycle of duck- ■ 

weed. Witliout, 45 per cent unem- 

ploy m eut in the Bally murphy. lUiClclY 

An 3niinIwhiMAM» ...liil. s.... — 1 » 


I'-'*™ - s f '“ t h‘ hM slm - ie - * = Ksarysss 

hgd been one of those rare occa- about market share nrnfitahlp nrn. 
iloiis when the academic board ducts, nbw developments r i?iev 

Z e n> '“?/ from L tS u * u, !Jf “o !lno7X ! n 1 w.r ! 

U tli5 “hiSIrfin^S# a T y managing director told me he 

the? o fu.i qi d pafrir^ n dinK i Wh i e i hod 8Iven t ' iein lhe information 
£ . Cufr I 2H.S 0 S? fomc moMth! ago. II, thought por- 


Tropical medicine 
gets grant 

Mrs Judith Hart, Minister forOn?- 


i. a . -..ui. i i jj , f funic munciis ago. lie ttiouniit nor- 

matfer P Oilfnin? hSl *h * 5 m A 0 5® pS was a WflSte l,me - 1 “> ld 

Sn-Ki'.. X!" on - ,wd , t een divl , ded - h,m I could not, off the top of 

sitveo |(.fmw S !I° " .uffSK un,ve ?' I,ead ,* 8 ive him accurate figures 
!{** E 1 eveaied that opposf. for enrolments for the Polytechnics, 

^r a h /:s io „„ cr r=ir- fe ” ors ° !,ly ,hose ' , - hkl1 n-.A™'.* 


-T a r ea or tilDse 1 IlBd beard that 

nf?l p mSS?r read ®« morning. Important thing is reve 

of the Ulster 2 utler might ba unable lation manifests trust. 

between P Ql y a,,d Back tQ the Polytechnic in' time 
university piofessors. to take an evenine class. Mnmhpi 


Back to the Polytechnic in ‘time 
to take an evening class. Member 


, ■ CVKUJIIM ipino9« mtHHUifi 

Back in time to conduct a Brief- of staff off sick For three weeks. 


previous book into its sixth edition. 
My wrath somewhat dispelled when 
the editor in question wrote a few 
days later, laconically announcing 
that he along with 40 others had 
bean declared redundant. Houghron 
salaries seem affluent in comparison. 

Afternoon Spent watching young 
sixth-formers presenting a pro jeer 
l ? *JK8“P °* managers following 
tlie DMS. Tho original Idea had 
come from the regional board of the 
British Institute of Management, 
who were wanting to attract young 
people Into industry. Strange what 
stereotypes young people have of 
industry, about It being b rat race 
and unethical. Teachers talk a lor 
about values, but Hre not conspicu- 
ous In letting them inform of tlieir 
own behaviour. Having worked in 


uuiioing a wing to no use me an tl ,i M "7° c “'“ r, r* ° “*» *!* 

department of tropical child Mi ' co ? UT1,tte 1 cs yo f 3P V U ^ Qd , at th ® ^ ob 

. _ T ~„ . minutes, _ information trensmis- as your staff. You also have a better 

The Ministry will also make 11 -- lion Jg sluggish. The common cry feci for what is happening on the 
annual grant of up to £65,400 to . Is how ere decisions made round ground floor. The register recorded 
wards the running costs at u» } iere ? Something from iny days 23 ardent students of mauageinent 
deportment over seven years to hek In industry I have never accli. who lied enrolled in the heady davs 
a course of training In trepW njagaed myself to. (where decision- of September. Only 11 had staved 
paediatrics. . . V. ai,d la rge, was dear the course. Institutions collecrlim 

• ’ to ,l nd els! ily traced their stutistics during the fat months 

17, . *±±^1 . ' ;L f vidl f? ls> J* the diffuseness of of October aud November mialn 

Experts committee 5S Proposals get a better measure of tlieir ef/i- 


r ■ _ nrf «-«cur wuisc. ■iiauiunoua couccrinn 

•’ .t nd jf« l!y t,ated then-btutisEks during the fat months 

17, . • 2.1*1 . ' ‘ ndlvId « a ls) is the diffuseness of of October aud November mialn 

Experts committee J® ^ o f l nJ a rf fl ‘" < ; d0 K n V Pr °P°“** « et a measure of their ef/i- 

«... if they took a count later 


, ,, yui murti ire- tienuy ii Eliey 

Five academics arc among um'ii; Qwcntiy referred back for “further in the year. 

“technical experts" who haw. bW : consideration" to another commit- — ■ ■ 

Invited to join the Conimltifc « tee - c °Dective responsibility means ^ • - 

Experts on Major Hazards' under lU , real Jy owns the problem. I UCSuaV 

chairmanship of Mr Bryan Hsmj • Si v T e i' e W lntere8te d * UtaUCl ^ 

deoutv director of the Health** _ l, oh of what I saidi Two yellow fi 


. . wmv uul iiiui a . uc* 

Qiiently referred back for “further 
consideration” to another commit- 
tee. Collective responsibility means 


niucti of what I saidk Two yellow forms on my desk 

reminded me of indudtion weeks requiring . signature for members 


chairmanship of Mr Bryan Hana - were not interested 

deputy director of the Health** _ on of. what I saidk Two yellow forms on my desk 

Safety Commission. . j * em " ,ded of induddon weeks requiring signature for members 

T i, n „ n „_, T, rn f„ cvAl . r p RicKjnJ. ; 2L" ew * tartepa in.KL Marvellous of staff to attend a one-day confer- 
wn itv ■ Profturf • charts Were prepared showing wbar ence. The Oliver Twist syndrome, 

son, Swansea Umveisity , r ow., the various divisions produced and Can I have soma more? Remind 
l- C : Moi^SW, BristoI to». : ^j f'Sures for Australia and myself that there is a more intelli- 

sity, Mr V. C. Maichall, Jr vnuinn, when the most pressing gent way to conduct staff develop- 

assay sssss. s T J?sfe:-. i, 


aity , mr v. nmirsuaii, «»jrr. 
University; Professor T. Cheats 
Maiichestor University; an “,^2'V' 
sor F. Leos, Lmighlmiough Uniw r, 
aity. 


‘Dial-a-scientist’ radio v 
programmes sought 


cnr , , ; auui v-a nun; 

SRC synchrotron .. ■ - , 

Tho Government has luuhwhri^rj- uvh,U 6IQ1C 
Science Research Council w.g \ 

coed with the building of ■ v ■. 'CTAfYff fQCiD 
chrotron radiation source . iMS ft” vU luolv 


by Our Science Correspondent 
More time, should be given to 
science on radio,’ possibly through 
the introduction of a. K dlal-a-sden- 
nst programme for adults, accord- 
mg to a group of leading scientists 
and science administrators. 

The group has also suggested. 1 the 
production of a number of BBC pro- 
grantmjsa comparing- :thb bases' - ot 
nhfl rpliglous faith, “ 
■r contacts should be di 
neen broadcasters 1 and 
communitv. 


oology u managing it, should be 
kept clear, It says. 

•j" T *? ll F olo § i pHl prowess may bo 
identified with . scientific import- 
ance in people’s minds and a posi- 

?u V , 8 °, rt s&ould be made to avoid 
this , the group says. 

P n tb , fl ethical problems ussocla- 
c. advances. , the 


J.4KU VlUfUt IIIIICIil ll*n j, 7 • I 

Scionco Research Council W £ , 
coed with the building of ' 
chrotron radiation source . 
council's Daresbtiry lubqratono* 
Cheshire, ■' .■■■■■ .. 

Its estimated capital cost. k- 
at mid-1974 prices, «no ■ ■?’ 
expected to 1 be ready for | 
experiments in about 

,imo - . ■ ■■ ■: ■ 

Literacybids^^! 

Sixty local ..education -JfijSS?.' 
have now submitted a PP ,lC uvEW - 
a share Ijn tlie Goveinme^.f^wi-'. 
adult literacy graqi, 
resources, agency says 
news sheet. So 1 far a total j- ; , 


ose aioirman is Sir David a 4 ce rs must aim at obiocrivn i'“'?l 5neer ‘ 1 ? 0 ra ^ a ‘ y is au ihoriM* 1 -i iv* .v » ' v k-. v.k-v 

n, executive secretary of the Presentation, and try to dbpfel an? SS.i* 8 " ft 4°? I,ted ! -U 

Society, and vuhnaa Cvnlcsm nf . , ‘ ,ei 0 [*y mainly to cover, teaching. 

° and teacher training. • ; /■; 

i 1 ... i j'. 1 


Mr Stei 
retary ‘ i 


ComnliinJsf 


his job, ‘ objectiv es. Staff choice can ba very 

T^J* ,• a , surging membership oE 

■ lUnirQlinVK! AT CAMRA is a case in point. 1 hope 

•auuiVcl UU1L3 "JL an euterprisiiiE postgraduate does 

1 - • his sociology thesis on Ir. .His sub- 

‘ftflPTfllP rit,e C0l,ld ° e “ A Study of Value 

and > Life-Style Changes in an Occu- 
„ j , national Community under Ecou- 

lfVll |QC|p omic Stress ”, For the real-ale cult 

g-gACJl-V/ contains just the right mixture oE 

7 '' ' the three distinctive ingredients in 

the academic's life-style. 

First, and must crucial, coimois- 
seurship ; • that is, consumption 
designed to encourage the belief in 
others that we are experts on 
something apart from our research. 
Connoisseurship is the liiteJligent- 
' sia’s form of conspicuous, consump- 
tion. The showing off reside* In 
nothing so vulgar, uot to mention 
downright impractical, as the self- 
. evident Cost of the good. In fact, it 
does not rest in the good at all, 
but in the way we Can talk about 
. it- The object is . to consume what- 
. ... ..ever allows us to display, to the 
VlV’l 4 'i tf '.’I f ' bfcst advantage, not our income, 

AU -. bur our specialist knowledge, our 

powers j of ' expression or travqi- 
university lecturers”, accord- experiences* This is particularly 
» a recent' letter in- The TBES important at :a . time When the 
iship amounts to wondering career imperatives of specialization 
■ the next 'bottle ,of claret is rt,SB SeH-aoUbts about. any claim to 
g frtm ”. How .wrong dut you beln E intellectuals. Sb, if the gfape 
Most Of niy university friends Is now bevbnd our pocket, avoid 
: to filling their. airing cup. the brand-image Mateiis R'os6, and 
s with bub bliiig, flagons, ‘ of . go for the hop. 

)e rry, and I r , is ■ CAMRA, the Second, authenticity. Here the 
jugu Epr Real Ale/ tha't makes rule Is to avoid the syntiietic, tlie 
iioning with -Juiiipr fanilty,' new or complicated add to stick 
le Good Wine Club. ■ f v instead’ to the natural, old .and Sim- 
la you,, although jthe ; going is i pie (which dispenses 1 with cocktails 
ir « .t.hf , gainq. , i$; the • 'some.: . tor a .start). , To tecognize authenti- 
,#?y bp, les^ money to , flihg ,- city one jueqds tq bfe a Connoisseur 
a »{ but. the rules .'On how to j . in the first, place, ofcobraa. which 
^jt' t|ihaih ' jrita't.L.-, Fhdo^d; i adds tb - ft? attractions. Ahytliiug 
-d .PUdget^ rtiake . adherence , iural~Uke real alp, for iristance-j- 
s t> ppmcipTes. :iiiove necessary cOinbiufes • all three virtues and is 



i..- .v^l'or mliverslty lecturers”, accord-. 


- - .w.o.Lj ituiiicis , actum-, : — ' — . , 

'J®* ‘5 a recent’ letter in The TUBS,, important 

TVpto inint Aporpe ' : V r l 7..II ards, ifo amounts to wondering career ht 

iicWJOim pegree, .^.r. (Where th 6 . next 'bottle ,of claret is fAise Self- 

Newcastlo Ifnlversitv is « How .wrong obn you being inti 


own behaviour. Having worked in 
both industry and education, mv 
experience— for what It is worth— 
is that I have seen more pettiness, 
in-fighting and selfishness in educa- 
tion. 

The sixth- formers were excellent. 
They were tho two finalists In tha 
Young Students Competition. By a 
happy accident (particularly in 
Northern Ireland), oiie group was 
girls, from a Catholic convent In the 
far west oE the province ; the othci- 
boys from a classy Protestant direct 
giant scliuul In Belfast. 

- I Tiimi » \ . 

Wednesday 

The Polytechnic Jtas managed to 
keep Itself out of the troubles. 
Rather in the same way as monas- 
teries survived in the Middle* Ages'. 
Harmonious communities within 
singing plainchant; peasants dying 
of Black Death outside. The scena- 
rio today slightly different. Within, 
students preoccupied with account- 
ancy and civil engineering ; without, 
a dreadful toll of fratricidal assassi- 
nations, intimidation of the grossest 
kind. Within, beautiful research 

quick test, of the thesis consider 
the absence from academics’ homes 
of ersatz rusticity — varnish-wood 
name plates or, horror of horrors, 
electric fires- with mock-logs. 

Thirdly, A la proletariat. This is 
an optional extra, but in the 
present economic and ideological 
climate, increasingly popular. The 

E oint to remember is that this style 
as little to do with how the 
present-day working class acLually 
spend their money (on keg or bot- 
tled beer for instance). Like .con- 
temporary Marxism, the stvle com- 
memorates an idealized ana histori- 
cal proletariat, drawing inspiration 
from the nineteenth century. 

\ These : three canons of academic 
good taste will serve well in any 
sphere. Take houses. The ideal is 
one that allows for the display of 
our connoisseur's items in a suit- 
ably authentic and preferably pro- 
letarian setting: the kuock-tliroiieli, 
terraced labourer's cottage; the 1 

E erlod farmhouse (with '^exposed 
Bams” as the i' estate agents so 
jjei'spicadoosJy ' point out); or. the 
Victorian manse. They go best with , 
the earthenware pots and- copper 
saucepans. But where straitened cir- 
cumstances. reduce us to 'the semi 
there are -still numerous ways- to 
exhibit our distinctive values. - On 
the modern, middlo-income estate 
on which I live, observation of self 
aud fellow-academics records . the. 
following: . 

ji. We. regularly invite colleagues 
fqr dinner eveii; though ,wp Meet 
most days at (he university. This is 
because connoisseurship (whether' 
of. food,, drink or decor) requires 
ad audience: in the 1 , hoiiiei which 
hospitality - produces; (Although 
there-:- is 1 another ; < Complicating rea- 
son : entertainment is a non-lib era-, 
rioirist way of keeping our wives irt 


An appointment with two clergy- 
men who want a refresher course. 
The cynic might observe in the 
eradication of bigotry. The poly- 
technic has a responsibility for con- 
tinuing education. The menu is 
varied ; English for municipal engi- 
neers. sociology and counselling for 
clergy, yoga for the keep-fit. / 

A committee meeting to approve 
courses, it is u way of life. One 
wonders whether Harland ami 
Wolff, in their quest for industrial 
democracy, will go the some way. 
creating a superb structure for cun- 
siiltaiiun while the yard sinks slowly 
in Belfast Lrnigli. f told my sec- 
retary not to make any other ap- 
pointments for the day. I’ve come 
to the conclusion iliac talking is 
addictive. Ir is a bit like settling 
down for a shift. If I had ono ugh 
courage I would bring along Ther- 
mos flask and sandwiches. 


Thursday 


One day in rhe mouth, nr less fre- 
quently, I cross the Border tq sit 
on tlie Business Studies Board of the 
NCEA, the Republic of Ireland’s 
equivalent to tho CNAA. It is best 
in catch ihc Enterprise tu Dublin in 
order in catch ub on ronding or 
papers. l am reading Small is Beau- 
tiful by El-nest Schumacher, appro- 
priate reading for the South. Rigor- 
ous analytical discussion Is difficult . 
at the panel meeting. The members 
are all so courteous. 

Later, I call in at lhe Dail to dis- 
cuss a week-end conference at 
Conymeela, a centre for reconcilia- 
tion in the North. Marvellous con- 
trasts: Georgian elegance and oak- 
panelling aud the members' dining- 
room smelling of stale chips; the 
exquisite manners of Jack Lynch 
and tlie fingers appearing on the 
■ television screen moving the slide 
stating who is speaking. 

2. We do uot wash, or talk about, 
our cars. The first is the well- 
known pathological variant of con- 
noisseurship, namely conspicuous 
non-consumption. The second, 
according to an anthropologist, ref- 
lects the fact that as objects of 
consumption cars possess insuffi- 
cient variety for academics to pon- 
tificate about in a way that dis- 
plays both knowledge and cultiv- 
ation. 

3. Our gardens are fruit and 
vegetable-oriented rather than 1 
flower- oriented. Home-grown pro- 
duce has a central place in the 
academic life-style, being consid- 
ered authentic, proletarian and an 
object of-; chnnoisseurship at one 
and the sume time. Allotments 
have an ethos of sharing and a 
Maoist 1 him oE intellectuals work- 
big" rli e land rui d cons tl t u te the 
purest expression. of this style. 

On .the whole we do not own 
pets. Tilts la. puzzling and attribut- 
able to causes deeper than I can 


A letter inviting me to attend tha 
Course Committee of rhe Physio- < 
therapy School. A nice tiling about 
rhe Polytechnic is its diversity. It 
Is reassuring as the para-mod leal s 
build up to know that niy lumbago, 
speech defects, and even my corns . 
o*uld get emergency treatment. 

A viva voce exam for a student 
who has been referred. The Poly- 
technic is new and there is a great 
educative process iu getting staff, 
many of whom hove previously been 
used to rather ad hoc arrangements, 
to accept more disciplined pro- 
cedures. Scaling up in size front 
five staff to 500 in four yctu's pre- 
sents a inaiuigeinem task of singular 
magnitude. There have been sur- 
prisingly few hiccups on the v/ayl 

A meeting in the afternoon with 
a Dutch peace workor. Northern 
Ireland has become a veritable 
Mecca for all those students, thu 
world over, who are pursuing peace 
studies. 

Saturday and 
Sunday 

Normally at homo. Hut frequently 
up at Carry nicela, uue of the few 
P luces where bridges are being 
buih rather than blown up. Working 
with the RUC and community 
groups, examining ways of establish- 
mg a more effective police presence, 
and what service the police can givs 
ip .local communities in tackling 
their problems. Unless one takes 
the view that anarchy is a natural : 
and desirable state, this is some 
of tlie most worthwhile work I do., 

Bruce M. Cooper 

The author is. Dean of Management' 
and Continuing Education at the 
Northern Ireland Polytechnic. 

Next week : Don's Diary by Ossiaiu 

days tbe class we love to hate is 
the petit bourgeoisie. 

The reasons are understandable. 
The lower middle classes are tbe 
perfect garget for intellectual 
attack. Being neither cultivated or 
proletarian they have no claim to. 
our cultural or political allegiance. 
Lacking power or status, they offer 
ns no threat. Making much of their 
respectability and difference from 
the worker, they earn, our dis- 
approval. Commanding a similar In*, 
•come to lecturers they remind u$. 
of our downward mobility. All the 
more reason therefore ro liana on - , 
to our status by deliberately disso- ■ 
elating ourselves from our uncouth 
class neighbours. . 

Avoiding petit-bourgeois taste still 
leaves us the choice uf upper class 
or proletarian pretensions, tt is 
cither The Times, or the Daily Mir- 
■ rojvnever the Daily Mail or Express ; 

. Radios 3 and 1 rather than . 2 [ ■ 
“Sunday Concert" or the “Old 
Grey ‘ Whistle -Test” but not. 


these peculiar habits? The answer' 
L is « deep-seated co'meaipt for the 
-more -phuisriiife sectors ’ of the odd* 
die class. H was. not always so i the 
redbrick : universities owe their 


»»wa V . vthUHBf uauuo r JEKO KIlSWtM. 

js « deep-seated co'meaipt for the 
-more -phulsHpb sectors ' of the mid* 
die class. Ifc was. not always so : the 


- WITW UIVU 

existence to the turn-of-the*century 
alliance, between tbe’ ■ self-made 


.... — , fcBU . Grey ‘ Whistle -Test” but not, 

discern. Perhaps pets come into the heavens forbid, . the “ Eurovision 
same category of consumption .as | 0I1 S Contest; claret or real ale. 
cars: . not amenable to iconver- Something that • manages to coni* 
sntion that displays expertise and Wno proletarian or- gentry living 
judgment. • v ' with di&soclnton from the lower 

5. We do not name our 'houses." . classes is best of aJI. Tsoldt- 

Tlns can :ie ascribed to n mixture ? d country collages aud form- 
of symbolic proletarian, gesture and bouses ard perfect. 

■ the absence of any felt need for Tl, e trouble Is, though, that most 
respectability., 1 •- of us have never, been abIe':lo : 

.. 6. We all want 1 to leave the ; . a ^for d the, slightest,. gestura towards 
estate ns soon as possible arid live wppo*' clnas living and even, prole-' 
Jp, h period fhrniliduse or Victorian Iowan style it* now Batting beyond 
manse. our pocket, Knockdlirough coityer* ' 

: What coherent theme libs behind 1 »ion§ cost a fortune. Habitat prices 

h^ve skyrqcketed, ftm* they charge 
.the earth for denim, suits. ■ And 
now, the last straw: we cart’t 
afford to enterteln. 

There's no getting away From Ip 
denying we are mUldle class costs 


upper class fivlng and even, prole? 
tarJan style is .now flatting beyond 
our pocket, Knockdiirough couye'r* 
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Earmarked grants may ease medical money crisis 


Medical scliank should put t»rcs- Taking 
sure on the University Grunts menr 
Com mi lice to have their grunts car- 1370, 

marked within the UGC’s recurrent per l... ... ...... ----- — . 

Riant in individual universities. for pre-cliiiic-.il work was wont 
This whs one uf u number of £1,120 per student uml In the Pio* 
lUKeslinns put forward nr u con- vinces about £J10. For cnniciu 



forwvce °l»st ^eek on ilie iirnhlums work, the cost per student in Lon- 
ttf financing medic nl education, dan was £9LI» compared with auout 
organized by tlic Assoc inti on for £1,340 in the provinces. 

The London medical schools were 
therefore roughly 30 per cent snort 


the Study Medical F.d ucal ion. 

Other suggestions included tho 
appointment of noil-clinical i lec- 
turers to teaching posts in clinical 
departments, nod the coin pi etc re- 
structuring of medical services in n 


ffealVh and” Social Security 

warned. , . 

“The strength of retaining medi- 
cal faculties within universities Is 
that they are operating in tho same 
context as other faculties, and while 


they showed - 

arable surplus capacity til lecture 



The hunt for health-a 
medical cause to 
unite all nations 


of 1IGC funds per cffnicnl student 
compared will* the provinces, he 
aahl. 

— - — , „ Sir Hugh Robson, principal and 

way that would allow other, start vice-chancellor of Edinburgh Uni- 
to take over some of the doctor a vers ify t w }, 0 chaired the discussion, 
responsibilities. ennie out strongly against earmark- 

Dr Robert Lowe, of St George s j n „ To preserve freedom of deck 
Hospital medical school, London, g j on j n universities, allocations to 
told the conference: “The Todd 


?"= r K TtOi « n,. the .ludcms occupy « » focJical Mkpe .■vSS.TS 

.1 .,or=,.c »i,o expensive m the staff who teach range of medical per Minimi «i«Q 


i personnel*® 


peculiar w m^rane vOTUs the f h ^ ni s^economies must be seen in trained in specific 'aVeiVraTi. 
I.M u terms uf space as much us in teach- necessarily to university lcvd.it 

IUGa> . . inn I'nrte f Ai'n ettoiin/Unrr elm u aA ..l. il*. 


rest . 
faculties 

Dr Lowe argued, however, that 
decisions taken about allocations in 


London were not ncccssnrllv any 
nearer the point of action than if 


proposols con only make things 
worse for the financial hi turn ion of 
tho mcdicaT schools. If the schools 
become departments In multi-faculty 
institutions, they will have firsr to 
fight their casa there, and then tlui 
case of all the schools hus to be 


the medical faculties must bo made 
In the context of allocations to 
other faculties. 

“ Priorities nru 


verv hard to 


Who’s to suy if It is more 
rant to linve another lecturer 


fought, so it means going one stage 
further down in the peek! 


dug order 

for further funds. 

Earmarking would be particu- 
larly helpful to tho London schools 
where ine anomaly existed that 
clinical deportment 1 ; were financially 
far worse off than in the provinces, 
he said. He did not include Oxford, 
Cambridge. Nottingham or South- 


amnion, which hail different forms 


inanec. 


In ciinlcnl medicine or accountancy, 
where the pressures are very high 
and many want to enter. My view 
is that because the judgment is so 
difficult, the UGC will resist tho 
clamour for earmarking. Decisions 
nre better taken close to the point 
of action, rather than at a distance 
without local knowledge," - 
Earmarking might be nocessary 
where new schools were being 
built, but not subsequently, he said. 
"If a medico I faculty la successful 


they were taken by the UGC. Ho 
urged the 12 London medical schools 
to make a Joint request that each 
should have Its grant earmarked by 
the UGC for a defined period. Of 
provincial schools Southampton, 
Nottingham, Leicester and Cam- 
bridge are among those whose grants 
are already earmarked. 

It was suggested by Professor 
J. B. L. Howell, of Southampton 
General Hospital, that It might be 
advantageous to persuade the D1ISS 


fore spreading the work now alU 1 
to doctors. . 

Tho effects of the fiW 
situation on remiiiiiient was i ! 
raised, nnd- Professor Howell 
of the difficulty of rei 


advantageous to persuade tne miss *•»“ 
to adopt earmarking in Its field in theepaco. 


mg costs. 

He estimated that on average at 
Bradford tho undergraduate teach- 
ing laboratories were used for 
about 40 per cent uf a 32-hour 
wock. 

The UGC norm was about 46 per lecturers in ' clinical subjectTi 
cent and the extent to which labora- providing training for tnets, f 

tory places were occupied by stu- ' '* 

dents when used at all was about 46 
to 65 per cent compared with a UGC 
norm of 90 per cent. 

“If we expand our student intake 
we can reduce student costs in rela- 
tion to the level of utilizpilou, sn 
there is a substantial saving if we 
can find the extra students to fill 


i o lung, t 

now hoped to uppmnt non<M- 
lecturers in the clinical fo- 
ments, he said. 

Professor H. J. Walton of f 
department of psychiatry gt Eg 
burgh University warned olfc 1 
dangers dii failing to renew ft 
tlal medical academics for 
whole future of medical 


the schools os well as the UGC. 

Specific ways of effecting econo- 
mies in the schools were outlined 
by Professor J. A. Bottoraley and 
Dr J. E. Dunworthy of tho econo- 
mics department at Bradford Uni- 
versity, who argued that economies 
could be made painlessly, and ut the 


No increase in staff was necessary, 
he argued. More students meant the 
same number of hours of face-to-face 
teaching and the same size groups, 
hut it meant more staff teaching. 
“One could, on this argument, let 
the staff /student ratio deteriorate 
to 30 per cent that is 70 per cent of 


The postB at the beginning 


scale were those that were fiL 
vacant. A warning was gives l 
Sir Hugh dint since three quae 
of medical faculty costs wmu 
salaries, redundancies would b 
to continue. 


Frances Gt 


Choices harden as exams approach 


Surprisingly. the international 
"scene" in .student health is some- 
what incoherent, because illness is 
common to ail men and the 
problems of the student would, one 
might imagine, be similar in Fiji 
or Finland. That they are not Is 
perhaps more due to the system o! 
care provided than the fault of the 
consumer — and so what compari- 
sons are valid If in one country 
tuberculosis is still a major problem 
while . in another neurosis Is the 
main cause nf consultation? 

Thera is only one organization 
that masterminds an international 
“ think-in ” nu the problems of stu- 
dent health and it recognizes the 
necessity of combining apparently 
disparate groups of Interest in 
' order to cover the whole field of 
adolescence — the 
Union of School 
Health and Medicine, or in the 
lingua franca of Inidaldom — 
ULHMSU. 

Sponsored indirectly by UNESCO 
it arranges annual symposium and 
quad tie nn ini congresses, and the 
host country is obliged to create a 


group. It may he ns wall chat they 
have not, in this country, access to 
firearms, or that a National Health 
Service gains them unrestricted 
opportunities for medical care but 
there Is no room for complacency 
simply because of this. 


Similarly to learn that In Italy 
sex education in secondary schools 
is virtually banned, while in Portu- 
gal they are starting it in primary 
schools, reveals a somewhat start- 
ling disparity in the views of 
“ catholic H countries mid their atti- 
tudes to education. 


In Belgium as in t\ie United 
Kingdom 40 per cent of 18-ycar- 
olds have surrendered their vir- 
ginity, and internationally there is 
concern that youth does not moke 
use of contraceptives however 
freely provided. 


, v « »,„iu 0 i In al[ cp«»tries the peak age 
group requiring abortion (where it 
Internationa 1 f 8 legaIly flva if Bb i e ) j 5 t i,at of the 
and University IS to 25-year-olds. So much for the 
ineffectiveness of sex education. 
Even in Sweden where contracep- 
tion Is again a compulsory area of 
study for all schoolchildren there 
i 9 nevertheless an annual ly rising 
incidence of abortion. - 


If the adolescent therefore, at 
least In Europe, is apparently un- 


Marketing and 
business information: 



at your fingertips. 



A-level and after 


The latest, edition of Principal Sources of Marketing 
Information is now' available. It has been produced . 
annually by The Times Information and Marketing " 
Intelligence Unit for some years. 

Of last years' guide, Mr Kenneth Vernon, Librarian . 
.oftiie bpndon Business School, 1 had-tiiis tosay: 

; 'Executives who neecl any kind of marketing 
, ^information for conducting tlieir business must 

• • have a copy of this guide.Its 24 . pages are quite 

• . invaluable for telling you where to find facts and 

• Vfigurqs; . . :■ . 

The 1975 guide is extended to 31 pages and lists 
„ ovef XOQU sources of information ih the U.K. under 
lickings Such toft population,personal income/ consumer's 
exphntliture and economic surveys and forecasts;!! also 
has headings under specific industries and services based 
. on the Standard Industrial Classifications, 

1 Thr> nf f.hf» criiidp ir nnlv £1 K 0 


The eighth part in The THES serial 
about the choices facing school- 
leavers after A-level takes in a sixth- 
form college in the Home Counties 


tlonal with a starting salary i 
£1,635. She starts on July 1 

Annabel, who Is doing gcoinji 
mathematics and economic! i 
also passed British consdladotu 
January; still hopes to do t Jc 
economics and mathematics degt. 
but Is uncertain whether sbe wc 
to go next autumn. Site still n 
big to hear from the local 'caTfb 
tory who sponsor sonic studentsc 
degree courses. If they weni 
-accept her she would have ton 
there fov a year first. • . ' ' 

She hod put Sheffield end & 
tingham universities as join; ft 
choices. Sheffield has offeridk 
a place on condition that rf»|t 
three Cs. 

Digby, who is.doiug ninih^. 
physics and English, t» st|B * 
fcure whether ho will he aWf “1 
to university. He has not 
this year anyway. 


J w LU VIUHie U ikUDk Ul b'livpv. » J WII|iJ Hit- 

programme, invite speakers and put trainable sexually, nnd at the same 
on show its community care facili- time desperately unhappy, what of 
ties. The problem, 'of course, lies ‘ L * * L ' 


not in the minutiae of organization, 
which are vast enough, but ill 
covering, to the participants' 
absorbing interest, a subject that 
only has certain areas of mutual 
involvement. 


the services that are available for 
their care ? Is there any developing 
trend that we In the united King- 
dom might initiate to prevent the 
dangers that would seem to be on 
the horizon for student and school 
child alike ? 


The Symposium. in late 1974 was 
In Sweden and perhaps appropria- 


tely tile unifying theme was that of Arfnlpcrpnt rl an opr 
depressive illness and sex, this year Udilgcr 

It is to be in Mexico with ** Student 


Health Insurance Schemes'’ occu- 
Pying a l-elevant (for the develop- 
• ing countries)' dominance in the 
. matters for consideration. Next 
year it is the United Kingdom's 
turn to host the meeting— with 
what theme to offer ? .. 

Student ” sit-ins ” do not offer 
much of medical interest, nor do 
rent strikes to representatives of 
: countries where students are lucky 
to be able to eat, or survive the 
next coup d’etat. However, some 
. held of genuine wide concefp will 
no doubt be explored. 


years are 
from 15 to 22 


Perhaps thp Minister of Educa- 
tion for Sweden showed the path 
for, along with bis colleague in 
Finland, he Indicated the Scandina- 
vian governments' concern that stu- 
dents were so well -looked after 
medically, and the adolescent of 
the population at large so poorly 
cared for, that consideration was 


of 


Although students at this Hohi.o disillusioned with the system 
Counties sixth-form .'college Had’ -.applying to university, 
made few changes in tlieir plans, t*i t seems so much n nwutor of 


being given to the possibility of 

On. important e.prct, bowavar, servic “ b f! E dls ; 

— - — - — v - „ , colours delegates’ view of their .banded and community adolescent 

In November he fch. jMjj.,'.- fields of practice and that is poli- services created instead. "To pro- 
tonchers wdro trying to P«#V. “£»■ Thus the medical represent- vide equal- care irrespective of 

him tn an tn n rnlloBi! d! V ? , VB one COUUtry Will eulogize 

M u , B . i' >*■ national system of- care as an 

which he has unw * . (Introduction to his. paper — as. if he 

hfu to, or there may. be no job for 
him to go tyick to. < 

Another ivili berate the occiden- 
tal audience for the evidence pre 


they, did have .some comments .< to .luck. I have beqn offered a place ' «e raws i nut 
make about their experiences altjide Brunei, which was my third nt tho senior school wue,. ^ 
NnviitnhPi- when i n *t choice. I was n't expect Ina to hear his 0 levels and omy-WV 


ngnlnst, His problem 
has no foreign language ^ 0 ? 
but wants to read KiipA" 
five univoraiiics will ucceju^Sf fc 
on thne basis. ' 

He feels that ho wus hm ' 


koclal, economic or geograpliical 
background ” was as important as 
to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunities. It may be the way for U9, 
as well as them. 

Certainly when in the United 


viouBly given by another speaker of Kingdom the majority of crimes of 
such “ decadent diseases and dis- - • • --- 


November when they were lnjt gjgf- i wasn't expecting to hear 
seen. . : m from JP* choice and I only' 

o+-«. i u k '*• . pUt BruJ,el ' down because the 

Steve, who has been successful careers master suggested it. I do 

In receiving offers from all five | of n ot know if it Is any better or worse 
the universities to which he applied, , Q a °y of the outer colleges." 
said that the style of interviews ‘he-' Ue has had no reply at all from 




had. been given varied enormously. King^ College, London, mid says 
He was particularly impressed with . at . several of the others at the 


about the language 
when It was too lute. > 

Ho plan's to take Jfhli - 

over happens. He h° s . ^.L l ^» 
a brewery from which 
earn onough to . travel jHrc: 1 
is propnred to comc ( Wy ^4 


orders as VD, pregnancy, pot smok- 
ing - and -schizophrenia— as if tliej’ 
da not. exist in liis country because 
of Its political shade of govern- 
ment. Alas; we are all moulded too 
much by our backgrounds to be 
truly omnis'cieiu or genuinely open 
minded. . 



travels to retake his A . 
he fails them this .swvf 6 - J; •.! Hie City Where r , .... . 

nl. t t VillUllCl • .... ... 


assured ma that Warwick vm abort. 


Christine iiuU, . 


Gra^s Inn Raii 
t*HHloiVWClX$EZ.: 


r^S-bST^ 1,M - 1 ” d '-**■ ,0,,5 ‘ 0 univB^S “ , 

un a place 

fits three Cs ... 

_■ i-i ■- ■ '■ . V.lii'J. .i.'i." ji. _ 


■afW ' one studenf die ^ 1 

he wants to do JrJUM- everv WppV 
been pushed- around. 1 ? 
his parents, who woui 


as Brunei had offered 
on condition that he 
in his A levels he is 


V He 
which 
may 


Nevertheless, the Stockholm con* 
rccence “- ! - c ’ **-- 


I'leUii* dviiil. .. .oijijistj ut 




t “i'rindpnl Marketing Inturhiulfon" ® £1.5(| j »er ihkhi A ge pakL > I 

J'hwiwrtlwiny.Feiflftt/iiK'efoTUwfiUlsiiiimintS... . 
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;Koiu<ti. 


. Cutupuny ■! - 
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nnt enmee. it m oEfered him- a tW lZ y i. C ' nv]n , c f a M ®X ep 
place on Condition that he ghrt l! “ck has nothW to offer 
two Bsln his A levels.; ' ha » «fre«d y found herself 

Spanish wanted to Ipln 

English w)th Russian at- unlVe^^' ® 6 « - - Service but has since 


ww iiiuao ij 'hot Db • 

year off to decide w, ‘ji. To hear that in Uppsala, Sweden, 

to, do. . .'‘ therig is p death a week from kuici-' 

Tohtu -who la 'doing pel shooting among students, and . __ , , , . 

mathematics and l 'J ?® 1 300 adolescents .a- year -in the 0 ! tho same problems of stress, 

UusbborouKh, Sun-ey,.£lM: ^? dty ,of Prague indicate, to tba * tdle. depression, sexual frustration or 
M^Salford uidvarfilueajo^ ^ : ;: r phone Samaritan servlw- that they anxienes over success. If there; is 

engineering. He had A ‘ - ‘ 

ail - of them but b« s 


n at unlVefsitv z- VitB uut na * 

still (hfflSe sjml d » /n a L 5 r 7 SSn 0 o* th 7 re 
utumn and takfe rk -11 : 1B tfte ,- CIv “ Service 

on . of dead 


, had "pf^i* r ‘ have, already made "some kind, or one thing that is dangerous to the 
a „, or rn - m BUt has- neCT. -:;.' :^r« abqut to make an feven more formation of balanced attitudes .it 
Jrfthdralwi from the tieCft 5?;S.Mus kind ol !lsuieidal geatureris. Is excessive introversion, ami the 


» ought to stay next autumn and ti 
I Cambridge - emriutce . . exatnipatjdhs 
I he i worttB to. see tiow good 
| A jleval results are first. . 

J medical v boo?s ■ London ttndjls ^°S * C S UM ? l J1,t 01 


the tip of." 
showing in 1 


year, 
accepted a 


-A. 
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Together we 
sit, divided 
we pass out 


“ Great dangers like good wine ”, 
wroto de Tocquavillc ** make men 
tnoro affectionate If there is any- 
thing good at ail about the prevail- 
ing system of three-hour exami- 
nations, it is thar. At the entrance 
to thu examination room after h 
year's anticipation and before the 
unending competitive comparison 
of examination results students arc 
drawn together. For one moment 
we all face the same danger though 
we do nnt stand or fall together. 

Most of Cambridge continues 
because of inertia and nowhere is 
this inure true than in the tiniver- 
sity’s way of examining people. 
Thera are very few people who 
would wholeheartedly support line 
three-hour examination as an 
exclusive test of general intellec- 
tual ability. Some faculties offer 
dissertations instead of one, or, in 
the case of the English faculty, two 
papers. Scientists have practical, 
medics have vivas but in arts sub- 
jects there are not even compul- 
sory aural examinations for 
linguists. The academic god Is the 
three-hour four-question exami- 
nation which will brand one for 
life. 

Three-hour examinations un- 
doubtedly test something. But 
it is only when one is a 
student and con see (lie trau- 
matic effect of preparing fur 
and recovering from the three-hour 
examination that one can sec 
clearly what they test. Above 
all else they test one’s stamina 
and capacity to survive under 
intense pressure. Part I law- 
yers who do five three-hour 

f iapers in two ond a half days need 
land muscles which do not get 
tired from writing and a capacity 
to sleep at nlglu so they arc not 
complete physical wrecks. 

Then examinations test a capacity 
to be completely ruthless ami self- 


controlled, an ability not to spend 
one hour answering ail interesting 
question because it would leave in- 
sufficient time to answer four ques- 
tions. 

Then again they lest an ability to 
be completely absorbed In what 
0110 isi doing From the moment of 
go nnd faiget the croaks of the 
floor or the heat of the sun. 

Undoubtedly these three abilities 
are relatively permanent and 
may be desirable character traits 
lint they are also very contingent 
on just how one feels that partic- 
ular day. 

Upt there are so ninny other fac- 
tors which determine one’s perfor- 
mance, like how easily one’s fing- 
ers blister, which hardly have a 
crucial bearing 011 ono's intellec- 
tual powers but may be all impor- 
tant In an examination. I often 
wonder if the people who control 
the examination .system realize tlic 
mien*: physiological changes they 


Student 

scene 


inflict on people-— that wliat they 
are testing is the capacity not to 
feel faint or nauseous or have writ- 
er's cramp and not to notice if (he 
boy next to one is aslicu while and 
about to burst Into tears. 

Maybe Cambridge students do 
lead a life of material luxury, com- 
paratively free of stross for most 
of the year, and Lhis is what makes 
tiie stres-s of three days in the 
summer term so tortuous and un- 
bearable. Hut nobody seems able to 
say why the stress could not be 
distributed throughout the year. 

Quite apart from (heir physical 
effects, examinations arc frustra- 
ting menially, One may have been 
studying criminology all year and 
be really interested in it, but the 
examination is the last of ’five and 
one .simply has no energy left to 
think, let alone write clearly. 
" Nothing ”, a don once said to me, 
“Is more alienating than marking 
IOO essays 011 alienation ”. Nothing, 


one can reply is more alienating 
than writing in 45 minutes about u 
subject one muy have taken three 
years ' to prepare or discovering 
that though one lias spent one 
month revising the unification uf 
Germany there is no relevant place 
to write one word about ii in a test 
of one’s modem European history. 

Perhaps all examination pupers 
should end with a question like the 
developmental psychology paper 
once had : “ Pose and answer a 

f iuestlpn on the psychology uf deve- ‘ 
npnieht which dues nut appear 
elsewhere (mi tills paper.” 

But -even dim would not solve 
the real dissatisfaction wiih exams, 
that wliat they are tasting is un- 
doubtedly a real ability but a very 
specific one, namely die ability in 
do three hour examinations 011 a 
particular day and gear them to the 
taste of a particular examiner. 

There arc real objections to con- 
tinuous assessment, oral exami- 
nations and all other forms of 
quantitative assessment one can 
think of; a union debater though 
"brilliant” at three hour examina- 
tions may not want to work all the 
year ; a student of Gei'mnn though 
very knowledgeable about Goethe 
may nor be able to speak a word to 
a twentieth-century German. But the 
abilities to work all year and speak 
a language are as important in the 
long run as the ability to nvoid 
succumbing 10 an attack of 
Cambridge^ own special rliscaso of 
tripox. So why cannot an assess- 
ment of these abilities he entuuined 
in that graclo which may haunt ond 
stigmatize nna for life, however 
much one says one does not care ? 

Tho answer is inertia. Tho people 
who da- tho assessing arc the ones 
who have triumphed in 1 I 10 system 
and the tripartite division which 
often has psychological conse- 
quences far bevond Brcit'e Weiw 
World. 

Great dangers may make men 
more affectionate rur the otic 
moment tlioy stand before tiia 
examination room door. But they do 
not make them get us much out of 
university education as under a 
more rational system nf assess- 

mc,u Kari Blackburn 



violence, first infections with VD, 
Illegitimate pregnancies, convic- 
tions for misuse of dangerous 
drugs, and acts of suicide by means 
of ove.rdosage all occur at theiv 
peak in the age group of 15 to 25, 
then we must not assume the ado- 
lescent of today is particularly 
healthy, socially at least. 

Perhaps, therefore, when we host 

the internationals Vve should • lay : 
bare our .adolescent skolotons that 
are at present in the cupboard- 
consoled that our students only 
protest over transient trivia and d<? 
not share the characteristics of- 
those outside the caflipta. 

Perhaps, too, when we see the- 
cossetted* student we should spare 
a thought for, the patients’ peer 
who. ’ is as apprentice, shopgirl, ' 
typist of 'gasflcter by no means free 


Course for 
Lecturers: 

15/ 19th 

September 


" i was not very keen to come to the course when 
»IP boss suggested ft, but in fact it was interest- 
ing, useful and very enjoyable-^and 1 hope that 
my teaching ■ wilTbe mote effective as a result " 
" Tills should be a must for alt young lecturers, 
as well. as a refresher' course for older ones” 
We can’t pretend that all the comments we 
received on last year’s Course for Lecturers 
were as favourable as this. With 140 people 
you expect diverse opinions. However, most 
participants found Hie course useful and worth- 
while. 

The course aims to give teachers in higher 
education an introduction to teaching tech- 
niques, course design, student assessment 
methods and many more subjects. Participants 
can discuss tlieir own courses and any specialist 
matters which concern them, 

IE you find that being a lecturer isn’t always 
easy, then contact Gwen Heath, UTMU, 55 
Gordon Square, London WC1 (01-580 6451) for 
. further details, and we'll send you amongst 
other things. a summary of last year’s comments, 
ao that you : can see whether the course meets 
.your needs. ■ • 


Js, as anypdq else— the 
: many lessons to 


■’ Alexander :.Gimn 


incidence of The author is director, of -the health 
this; age service of Reading University:. ^. 



An Autumn .Seminar in Brighton at the College of Education 
15th - 18th September 197S 


THE INTERNATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


International links, Joint courses, st$ff and student exchanges and 
special programmes for overseas teachers, researchers and students. 


The Seminai' arranged by Brighton College of Education i-and The Central Bureau for Edu- 
cational Visits and Exchangee will consider the present state and possible development 
: of international, pontaqls.anid exchanges and meat\s of facilitating cobperation between 
institutions-. i .; 

vAppllcallohB are Invited Trtyi slafl In tctileaes. and ‘Department? of Education. ~ 

^ur|her,<tefafis may b* .obtained, horn Mr. JM, Raggett ConferanoB. Secretary Brighton College o| Educa- 
llen.Falmer, Brighton BN1 SfH, v : ■--. 
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Joan Brick hi II reports on the London In tenia liana I Film School 


Equals, but staff still take lead 


Tlic Lit nil on Inter national Film 

Sell on 1 lias siiCL'Cssf u Uv completed 
il>; first •eriu ns a slim -student cci- 
nppnilive, r.fi up after ilie old scliiml 
tvcnl into liiinidiiiinn. 

r.asi Sr pie? in I »*?r i lie Lourimi Film 
Sciinol, mi imlt'iH'iMli'iil, u it. ai tleil in 
hlitiitinn, was pliicvri in voluntary 
lii| ii hl.it im i liy (he hoard nf novel- 
uur-i anti f (trend to close. 1 . Mir-manuRc- 
nieiu, overspending iimi lack of coil- 
iroj were < null's led reasons lor the 
financial mHiipsr. 

Of tin* 4:"D students, 71) tloiiilwl 
Mi Unlit in ecu poll the siliuol. Many 
stuff member* took suhsiauii.il cuts 
in salary in stay on mid join ihe 
cumpaiRii. 

Stuff and students formed a com* 

f umy and raised nun icv tlnoiitili 
oans, titni.ii intis and fuiid-rsiisinR 
nciiviiios. A hid of £!"».( I (If I for i lie 
Hsscth of Mil* iiM ■a.-linul iv.is :icri’|M«*d 
by the liipiidiirors. 

Oil 1‘ilu n.ii v 2 i ho srlnml re- 
iipemii in ii'iiijmr.iry premises uiulor 
Its new nium.- ami on March 10 
no i veil hack to ilie forim-r JuuldiiiR* 
in Coccni (iiirdan. 

All snuloms iiiitouiiiiiLiilly liit'imu* 
iiteiilhiTs of the nimp.my ami .staff 
may apply to join. Oilier membeis 
may be -riem-ci on upjillcutinn by 
die Ixiiird of governin'*, will) meat- 
licrship open to onyune from any 
cmiuiry wlui lakes an interest in 
die cine ina and television indHStrie*. 

Only l!fi of the 1 10 students 
enrolled this year runic fruili the 
United Kingdom ; 21 ore from Iran, 
and the rest ennic from 2fi different 


countries throughout the world. 
Cnutrnl of flic 'coinpnny by its 


members is u great advance in 
deinucrutizniion ; previously sin* 
dents mid teachers had no say in 
running the school. 

“In some wavs the closure and 
the formation of our own company 
are advantageous ", said Dob Good- 


liffe, NUS representative. " It lias 
‘rosli 


given us u fresh start, an oppor- 
tunity in rethink mid possibly change 


direction. Sonic people who lefi 
riie school despairing uf ever re- 
forming it have now returned." 

Mr Gnndliffe feels the opportuni- 
ties created by iho fiirmutiun nf a 
cnnneintive make this mrnngeiiiem 
pier lt able la living imiIoiiii lived, 
although approaches were mude In 
Ilie Government during lust year’s 
cii.srs. Requests for aid were refused 
»n the grounds that die recently 
established National Film School, u 
public institution, should replace the 
l.midnn Film School. 

Tlic principal Ims liven icpluced 
by nvo new positions— one rev 
pousiidr for administration un cl the 
other for courses. The new director 
of .studies, Mr Manny Wynn, 
explained why change has been 
slow; "70 per cent of the students 
in v from iht* old Nt'hnnl so we were 
obliged in complete the courses they 
Jmd .siartcil. Curriculum ciuunii lives 
haw been elected to study future 
possibilities. Meanwhile, the school 
must coin i it ue with minor changes." 

Mr W.vnn believes lbur, whatever 
the outcome of these committees, 
the system will be fluid because each 
new intake of students with different 
ideas will he able to form policies. 

Once students leuve the school 
they will still belong in the com- 
pany and so retain some influence 
un the development af the school. 
Mr Wynn regards this as n vital 
.safeguard because futuro genera- 
tions will not hove the same 
experience ns the present students. 

Tito elected hoard of govern ors 
is drawn from the British film, tele- 
vision, rheutre and educational pro- 
fessions. Student participation, 
heyotid taking part in electing the 
board, consists of bringing points to 
the attention of the governor's, either 
through the school heads or their 
representative on the hoard. A 
check on the governors is provided 
hy a clause whereby they may be 
dismissed by a- 75 per cent vote at 


an emergency meeting called by 
the company. 

Mr Wynn suid he was disap- 
pointed at die luck of sLudcnt in- 
volvement in the affuirs of the 
school- “ Perhaps this apathy is just 
ihe aftermath of having struggled to 
reestablish the school. They think 
their work is over now, which is 
dangerous hecuuse we need to be 
cunsiamly vigilant if we ore to con- 
tinue- • 

"Tlic utmo&hnero is no different 
ruully to before liquidation. Students 
do not seem to feel this is tltcir own 
enterprise — they sit buck and trust 
the sniff to keep tilings running 
smoothly. However, rhere is the 
usual small group of active students 
who feel, search, look, who try to 
promote the school and do nil the 
work." 

Financially the school is just sur- 
viving mid managing to stay nut of 


debt by strict economizing. Already 
fees of £270 a term will nave to be 


uised next term, and the Budget 
makes a further in crease seem 
likely. But, Mr Wynn said, the 
staff was determined not to let the 
standard of education fall because 
of lack of funds, even if it means 
taking salary cuts again. 

Dedication to the students whose 
courses had been interrupted was 
one reason why die staff had tiled 
to save the school. Another was 
the belief that an “ all-rounder " 
film school best equips u student 
for the film industry. 

At present the industry is ill a 
decline, but 70 per cent of the 
school's graduates find Jobs — not as 
directors but in menial positions 
like assistant editor. That is why 
the London Film School stressed 
production rather than aesthetics 
as in other film trpining institu- 
tions. “ It is not that we are 
against aesthetics but oven directors 
and cridcs should know every 
aspect of film making." 


Can SSRC meet the oil challenge? 


‘ An experimental advisory group 

Science 


set up hy the « Social Scleiii 
Research Council at the beginning 
of the year will start tvnrk soon un 
s rep nr t that couid change the 


suggestion* and respond to them, as from the . Fraser of A Hander 

flioy cotnOTv "v. f ‘i» • Foundation, Iti director, ' Professor 

Iii fact this question has' largely Dfcvld Simpson, took a firm stand 
been auswered for them. Members against organized concentration of 


direction of SSRC policy 
rdtit 


The group researching into the 
social impact of North Sen oil in 
Scotland i< considering asking the 
SSRC to take a more directive role 
in organizing research in econom- 
ics, sociology, anthropology. 


n WMJ »T 1 VU IVI MIVSIM IUWIIIWOI.1 Hguiiiot li 

of the department of. political research, 
economy at Aberdeen werfe quickly " Concentration can be disastrous ; 
off dm mark in seizing the oppor- it Is far better to spread the risk. 


— aa JU owinuij taiw uyjput- li *■ OjSlCKU 111(3 jiOK, 

t unities to carry out various pro- Take the department of political 
jects relating to the ail develop* economy at Cambridge which has 


ments. 


had too much money and what is 


Academics have told the group 

search 


that Nor;tji Sea oil offers resea 
opjHirtunides that can never be 
repeated, and; the SSRC must bet 
. quickly. . . i . . 

. The r«pdrt w111- ba the first test 
- of the SSRC'Ji new research initia- 
tives board, empowered to seek oiijr 
area* . where research should be 
. stimulated. However* an active role 
■will anmgonlfea. a lection of aca- 


B filial 1 I«U I.MV iHuvat Iiivatcjf dUU WllHL 10 

Groups under Professor Donald there to show for It : what has one 
MacKay in poliiicpl economy and learnt from the model of economic 
lately Under Professor M, P. Carter growth that department had prn- 
lu sociology hove made Aberdeen * duced ? 


focus of. research with grants from Concentration can" encourage an 
the Scottish Office and other old boys' network. The- institute 
departments of Government. .here might act as a catalyst, but 

Some Glasgow social scientists .^nld never- take over all the 

>■1 flisl penf rensiroi n*intr Hnn, «n #4.. Cm, 


aarao Glasgow social scientists uver HU me 

feel tliai the SSRC advisory group "““f done on the Scot- 

vrill have to concliido that Abet- ^ economy. r • 
deen. ,( haa the North East sewn Professor Simpson, .who arghod 


d^aiic / opinion as well as embroll- 
Jng- the SSRC. : in the politically ' 


««« • me nutui yawn omi^suii, .wno Rrguaa 

up 1 , and should leave most studies with conviction that the next gen- 

. aka. > f 1 J_ — — _ C -11 - I. Aval XlHaUa.. _* lit L M W a. a 



The. group .includes Professor 
Dudley Sears, of the Institute ql 
Development Studies at . Sussex. 
cJnivertiiyv who is well known as a 


student ot the economice -of oil 
; production in the Third. World Md 


tho problems of economic, expioi 
- . tat i oil of staple . export in. small 
economics. 

Two of its n’leiubari are aodolo- 
■4s ts. Mr W.' -Garry Runciman of 
Trinity. College, .Cambridge, the 
.. : dmhrraimvHunbtaet *■ rtpwtatl^n ft 
. SQcioloKical ; ibpoiy ’ with involve*: 
.'went 111 a fajhily shipping firm- 
/Professor Fred -Martin fe head ; of 
- tho depart meptjof- social admlnistra- 

■ -lion . and social ' work . at Glasgow 

■ Vniveriily nod a key adviser to 
. vivloni social , work and training 

• - .'ggeacte.s' in ScotUitid. . 

The other. mambe^ Sir Rqbert, 


“r ' »««*<! iuuii aiuuios umi me .next gen- 

of the social impact of oil to peo- ■ g’W Olectiou will set the Scottish 
pie there. National Party sweep the country, 

OnO view put td the SSRC group made e point edhoed by other Scot- 
ia that there la a clear division . HA economists. What mattered 
between short and' longer term was .less the immediate aspects of 
research, ( In the short term, close . exploiting the oil and getting it but 
coordliiatiott with local authorities the secondary impact. Where, for 
ta. needed to counter the social instance, would the refining be 
.problems resulting from; an influx done? : ■ 

of labour into the Highlands or the ■ One suggestion put to die SSRC 
North East. • - ; . group was that While one group of 

The longer term research could academics, might be conducting 
Kfj ™ tsida 1 departments, research, another might have a 

8t . Aberdeen,’ with wonltorlug role, looking at longer 
°r Ab P r 9Mems of. term effects. Another was that to, 
exploitation. Longer teem problems get any kind qf perspectlv^ the 
Si of * ecoi J. dar X industries, SSRC would have to set up i »*in 

refineries; and the house” research towns taking «ca- 
Wider doVilopmed t o( ^tfae’-Scfftdtiir' demic*; away> r lr6A ; 



Ait luioriiuiidiiul film crew. 


Musi of the foreign students go 
hack to specific jobs, often with 
government departments which 
sem thorn to London for training. 
British students have difficulty find- 


were already directors ” used th 
school not to leurn hut ro proi* 
films that set them up si pr& 
sionals ufterwai ds. Now fun 




lug employment since the Associa- 


tion of Cineniu, Television and 
Allied Technicians refuses union 
tickets to students from the private 
sector. But many , employers 
informally recognize the school's 


limited students hud to mitt 1 
units of Five on a few short fita 
he said. 


diploma as a substantial indication 


alp 

of proficiency. 


Mr Wynn said he hoped many 
students would follow the example 
of previous graduates who bad 
created their own cooperatives to 
make films, either sponsored or 
with their own funds. By taking 
any job in the film industry, 
students could save up to produce 
their own films, while at the same 
time keep in touch with new ideas. 

The method of working in groups 
has been introduced into the train- 
ing system of the new school. Be- 
fore, students who “thought they 


Future plans include Ihf ed 
lishment of television triin 
nlbngside the film course anni 
Is recognized that most gradin' 
will not enter the declining fat* 
film industry, while the demaadk 
proficient entrants to indastril 
documentary, television and or 
mercial production is still Intra 
ing. 

Motivation varied widely toq 
students at tho film schqol nd 
as at universities, Mr Wynd sdi 
"Some arc attracted by 4 
glamour, others want to cornu 
cate, others merely to pui ! 4 
lime — only a few are committed! 
using films for achieving lodili 
political change." 


oHuiujr., .. , umyersl 

1? . ,Qci ? r Kittice, tho group is 


i wnr; Pi sodal v «clence research 
Scotland. Outside the work 


iavinar nmiA* *° make what advocates of *i 

Snore active role for the SSRC; fear 


Grieve, recently -re tired as profes- 


snr of town attd resietixi planning 
trshy. 


/.at Glusgow llnlvershy. He I* the 
. quly Seofc ip thn group Which has a 
brief caverihg;; acadotiiic activities 
in s Scotland 


10. 


Tho key iHub facing, the group 
knd .the v.arioua. SSRCofficials 
working ' qn their behalf fa what 
kind of Institutional shapo research 
should- rtke in, the Euiuwj,. 


v Should T they, roemputend tbar 
research’ bo. concentrated •; in ana 


' S?e?aras SHSSS* 1 ^! 

Andrews the : main focnsoi. are atudlos”* SfS ‘ ■ !I. b aj® ■*£* “ 
Edinburgh anil Glasgow; Glaigow’i vtrv 

1 saff r ln « •jsag- a — 

related to oil at present except pe? Jamlnsrs an^ work K h^rF° rganl2il i g 
hops Its unit on tourism research ■eS^'ff d c J35&fc2® 
which has expertise far social ‘«ir-. preu on: co «“6uous areas— will 

vey.yrork in tho Hlghlandi region, Whatever form : v ■ 

At Hoript WaLt.UnlyersiLv moves grbntfs recommendatirni 6 takes^ ihS 
were made towards biterdiscipUn* , Have - been presented ^ with “ftSH 
iwy anproobhes to oil developmqms' Held hi which to tS out the sSrK 
though these jvere focused in the mew policy; Scotltod Vn theevciif 
- departments. Strath- that Scottish . Assembly Ji JS. 

Clyde Uiiiversily has recently estab- nf political will, - * rflBI test 

I uim mi Iniriiut* [Ai> m..« . 1.. _r ■ i ■ 


department wtdi brants and «u*- 
dOittaltliw channelled accordingly 
' dr • should ;/ they, .advise . that the 
SSRC . welt, as 1 it did;, dona in the 

i'pftsL for individual, academics nr lislied nil MMMgtt'ffir'the . - , v v 

* imqlJ tirpups c6hw ^vy^td. «it|H . .this . Scottish economy VAth funds, j ,* V , ... D^Vid Xyalker 


AUT sets out staff rights 
in student disruption 


In response to Oil* National Union 
of Student's guide to sit-ins, the 
Association of University Teachers 
is planning to present a policy 
document on student disruptions to 
its December council meeting. 

A working paper has already 
beenj produced and circulated for 
discussion purposes, although it 
has not yet beau approved by the 
association’s executive committee. 

In an appendix to ihe w.orkiug 
paper, a summary la alvon of ilia 
legal situation as It w likely to 
8 ^® c l * membor of the university 

ita “'i.i ba8e . d P* rt, y on detulls of 
case histories. • 

According to the AUT, the main 
points to emerge are ; . 

One’s Room : The room in which 
one works belongs , to the uuivar- 
alty and tho member of staff has 


turcs. mark essays, set exams, oa 
deadlines, or otherwise perform k> 
contractual duties. 


Access to library or laborm m» 
computer: These ull belong 'to 4 
university. The member, of » 
has the " privilege ; is l 
employee, of access to these W* 
ties, but no lagul right of i«* 


— -J —y Ui« HtomuoL UI 3lHir nus 

no - legal, possession of that 
room- , hpnee a member of staff 


«e ^breaches of the pdntt.ljP^. 


polico powers are open to lelflff 

cation. ■ -.» • J-- ; 


-■ — — i . * umuiucr or stall 

Wt sqa anyone, for trespassing 
in that rdom. - . 

Contents of .doom : This la very 
complex, porsobal possessions kept 

i? t _. rooin aro * of course, " the 
member's property and should dU- 
rupters interfere with his goods or 
u P° M#8 ?i 011 . & them, . the 
n!» i® r C j®‘ sue for damages. 
But injunctions era easier to issue 
than to enforce. It is to be noted 


Legislation .* Tiiere vrouWV 
be little iikeliliood of b 
altering this situation; but 
should do what it can 
the; 1 law to limit the 
university, buildings invc 
ins. 



*kfcT ”» io ue noted 


_.„ a T 40 protect peiv 

Sn a L5rf p ? rty ; much of 

£ v£2 n !f n i ls °! oui : »p°»* belongs 


THK TIMMS I1IGUKR EDUCATION SUPPLliMKNT h.h.7S 


Dr Willinm Blat-h, reader lu economics, 
Quaeifs University of UeKast, has been 
promoted to tho rlmlr of applied 
economics. 

Dr Dominic Hukcr-Smdli, director of 
studies and ofFIrlnl fellow, Fltzwllllam 
College, Cambridge Uulvorsity, has 
been appointed to the second chair of 
English, University College, Cardiff, 
from October 1. 

Mr Charles (». Phillips, professor of 
neurophysiology and fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxfuni, has been promoted 
to tho Dr Lee’s chair of anatomy from 
October 1. 




Universities 

Queens Belfast 

Lecturers : Simon F. Davies (French) ; 
Stevenson Muck wood (periodontics), 

Cardiff 

Lecturers : P. J.- Mnrland (education) ; 
K. 1’. Williams (mineral exploitation 


a i iisiiiiimo iiiiiiibsiu j 

Colette Ray (social psychology) : K. J. 
Collard (temporary, physiology) ; 
Hoover senior research fellow ; I. 


IIUVTVI OVIUU! « LbL-QI Lit IP lll/IV v X, 

Thomas (electrical and electronic engi- 
neering). 

Heriot-Wntl 

Dean : Professor D, J. Manners 

(faculty of science). Member of 
Court : Richard J. Simpson. Senior lec- 
turer : G. A. Boat (electrical and alec* 
tronlc engineering) ; G. F. Carroll 
(building) ; M. Colles (physics) ; D. 
MaJr (economics) : -W. Stocdman 
(chemistry) ; B. Waldle (chemical and 
process engineering). Director : D. G. 
Mloras (physical recreation). Resoardt 
asiocioto : R. T. Muncastcr (mathema- 
tics). •, 

Hull 


Lectureis : B. J. Cornelius (computer 


**“»“*•»•« • a. J. buiuouu) ikuiODuui 

studios) ; R. m. F. Goodman (elec- 
tronic engineering) : P. K. Sutton (poli- 
tic*) i J. G. Treble (economics and 
commerce, temporary). Research fal- 
low : G. C. Patel (zoology). 

St Andrews 

Lecturer : Dr C. D. Korte (psycho- 
logy). 


Polytechnics 

Central London 

Principal lecturers: J. Downing. B. A. 
McPhee and T. G. Reed ay (school of 
law) ; Senior lecturers : #. Galas, M. 
Wilkie and Dr A. Kamnndft (school 
of law). 


Portsmouth 

Senior locturcr : • G. R. J. Browning 
(geology). 


Police action: The poHt* ® ; . 
under no duty to remove 1 
er*. Tliey can, however, euWR - 
preraisea, whetbor they art hl* 
to dp so or not, if ihejfie*/,. 
iinticipeta or perceive l iWjJ:' 1 ..; 
the peace in threatened of il.W': 
place, involving, for eattW 1 .." 
risk of violonce to penoa of * 
property. More occnpotioai 
ruptious are generally nty 


General 

Centre for Environmental 
Studies 
-Four new members have been a 


ted to the governing body : 
Baggett (urban 


Peter 


Jrittol) j 
ment of 


department, 


and 
Uniters 


jBor 
ilonal 
of 


Professor Peter Hall (depart* 
— — — KeojEraDhy. , Reading umver* 
■Jty) i MrJj 


general 
non Ct 


_ .an 

Council) s‘ Mr 
(director Instlthto 
Studies,' London). 


amea'C. SwafHeld (director 
clerk to the Greater Lon 


Peter Wlllmott 
of Community 


News 


5*VN. J 

Iu the " Direct Actionw 
rout, by Che NUS to 700 
presidents, students are |FJ^ 
following advice qn bow 
once a general atiidenf.gitf^ 
voted tb cara’y out mi nwalDinF '' 


Anyone who would like to spond their 
sabbatical studying teaching methods 
.In higher education ' or related topics 
should contact Mr Donald BUgh, Direc- 
tor of Teechlog Services, University of 
Exeter; the senior .research fellow 
this year is Paul Marsh Of Leicester. 
College of Education,' ■ ; . 



"Once u vote Is takadgS?/-.. 
of occupying, thore ' 

haiiglng around, which 
doubts to i«u iw”,'K. ■ 


The Council of -the- Royiti Society has 
recontiy announced the establishment 
of " The Clifford Paterson Lecture " 


to be deUvored' aunualiy on a subject 
within the field of electrical .science 


start,' but n».(j 


:end technology. Sir Clifford Faterjon. 
who died in 1948, was - a pioneer pf 


_ r — j7”** «4uiuugit not exami* 

of ri «aff SC i* Pt f« Se w w Member 
. 8S ' an external examiner: 
mese belong to him. Here again 

SdhidufrK 4 n0 ri * ht “ an 
tS?« co‘t enu U ‘ for 1 ’ 0!seSBl »» of 


gprously, .the college 
find 


industrial research in the United King- 
dom, 


Accdss to rooms', arid 'vanerr •- if- ■> 

£M£r£QRS 

breach' of contract “ ThS ml2» 0 
would havf» ii * li e mom ber 
tha) thL t0 be * to prove 

-*S(Srss,-rwfe 


might find out. - 
. "The early ata»e«V-of..dM 
tioh are crucial: 
you . occupy . all • the • .• ; 

. on. and that all ^P.*- . 
will norxhaliy 8^ ^^3- ; 
liy if 

■« the .room . 


.you occupy 
decided 
(they 


especially if there *** 
m the room , 
until lunch or 5 


•P 


go, and don’t let them — v .... 

• "Don’t allow staff to 
drawors. files or 
in the way If l acc ^S' g 5''''‘ 
allow staff to toko epWOjs 
them except personal. 

Don’t cause .any dnmag*; 
possible. 

" Whilst it Is u 
it is better not to 


The Assocladthi of Teachers of Man- 
agement with ihe support of the' Social 
Science Reseurch Council U qfCerlng a 
rsswch training scheme, ft involves 
msldential -semmacs at the London 
Business Scbqol on research design, 
cam collection and analysis. It is open 
to., all toaqhers of fponsgement and 
business studies add trainers in. Indus- 
py .who must be nqhiinatcd by their 
neads of .department to certify mat at 
gaatli; days per week ‘for a year 
jFavahable for the projects. Further 
aetaUs from .Professor D, B. Pugh,' 


ii— ->saMr 3i; pr^;- 

Convenor ' ArM •' Research', Trainnig 
■' .■ -i j!i97?/-T6i' . London - BualiieS 

" ; lsA 0olt *"?*** Pfnce « LoBdOn NW1 


taction 


# by j^ue of; May : i6 We' . 


■ p™ e » fm : <= nnnat fl«i tfJSn JiySSn > 

arerf. • m ; y -. ™i* «■"■* ■■ >-> •*-»> ■ - — -j- 1 — 


* 24 Hail, Prussia ! * In my state only those can aspire to bliss who 
do it In my fashion'" — one of the 74 reproductions of Karl 
Arnold’s cartoons being shown at an exhibition "Politics and 
Society of the Weimar Republic as seen hy a Contemporary " In 
the Upper Arts Reading Room of the St Andrews University 
Library .until June 13. 


Forthcoming events 


" Hebrew University — The Continuing 


Challenge ”, the Golden Jubilee lec- 
ture win be delivered by Mr Avraham 


Harman, president Of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, on June 10, in the Chemistry 
auditorium, Chemistry Building, Uni- 
versity College London, Gordon Street, 
LoiHioU Via. 

* * * 


tiielr applications. Fee: residential: 
£27.54, non -residential: £20.25. Further 
Information from Mr M. J. Yates, 
assistant secretary, The Institute of 
Measurement and Control. London, 
W8. 

* * * 

The Association of Teachers of Man- 
agement’s fourth annual workshop for 
management teachers and trainers, 
organized In conjunction with tile 


Department of Education and Science, 
will bi 


Tho second 'general assembly of the 
Engineers Registration Board — the 

nationally recognized registration auth- 
ority for engineers and technicians, will 
be held on June il, in the Great Hall, 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, London SW1, 

» * * 

“Modern Developments in die Ocean 
Sciences and their Impact on Man ”, ts 
the theme of the oceanography con- 


e held at the University of Kcela 


_ .. July 7-11, Further details from 
Marguerite Greatorex, Association of 


efa of Management, based at the 


Ti 

Polytechnic of Central London, 35 
Marylebone Road, London NWl 5LS. 

•* * a 

lun* 


" Mathematics of Biological -Rhytiu 
a symposium organized by the Institute 
of. Mathematics end Its Application), 
will be held on July 2 In Cambridge. 


ference organised by the department of 
adult studies at Goldsmiths’ 


College 

with the cooperation of tbo education 
department of the National Maritime 


Details and application, from the secre- 
tary and registrar, The Institute of 
Mathematics and Its Applications, Matt- 
land House, Warrior Square, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex SSI 2^Y. ^ 

The fifth Cranfteld International Con- 
ference on Mechanized Information 
Storage and Retrieval Systems will bo 
held on July 22-25 at Cranfleld Insti- 
tute of Technology. Fee: residential: 
£37. Non-resldentldk £25. Furthor 
information from Mr Cyril Claverdon, 
Cranfleld Institute of Technology, 
CrenflelQ. 


Museum, to ba held on June 14 at the 
college. Speakers will describe prin- 
cipal developments In tho great period 
of growth In the marine sciences over 
the last 20-30 years. Fae: £1.80. Further 


details from the Secretary DAS (Room 


204^ Goldsmiths’ College, London S£14 


A one-day seminar to consider ways 
In which tile private and public sector 
providers of leisure anil recreation ser- 
vices can assist each other and har- 
monize activities for mutual and public 
benefits, will be held on Juno 13, at 
West Lodge Park Hotel. Nr Barnet. 
Fee: £16. Inquiries to Dennis Marsb, 
senior lecturer In local government stu- 
dies, Public Sector Management Sector, 


Middlesex Polytechnic, Queensway, 
4SF. .. ' . 


Enfield EN3 


" Planning our underground services ", 
a one-day seminar to study the plan- 
ning and coordination of such services 


To mark the centenary of Thomas 
Mann’s birth, the British Library’s 
reference division Is bolding ao exhibi- 
tion of tiie writer’s work in the Khtg’a 
library until August 31. # 

An exhibition of paintings by tilt 
Spanish artist Angel Elvira can be 
seen in the Central Hall of University 
College, Cardiff, until- June 14. . 

2,000 years of American Indian art 


an exhibition forming part of America's 
celeb ratio] 


has been organized by the Unit- for 
Continuing Education' in tbe Built En- 


vironment of the North East London 
Polytechnic, to be hold on June 26, at 
NELP’s Waltham Forest Precinct. Tho 
seminar It designed for all involved In 
the development, administration end 
mqlntommce^of principal services, such 
as gas, whter, electricity, sewerage, hy- 
draulic jwver and district nesting, Fee: 
£6.00. Further details from file Special 
Course -Assistant,' '.NELP, Loogbrldgi 
Road, Dagenham, Essex 
* 


Bicentennial celebrations will be on 
, show at the Hayward Gallery from 
October 5 to December 31, 197$. fur- 
ther Information from Mrs, Robert 
Phlney, tel : 01-589 1652. 


is being held at Leicester. Unlywatig 


The School for Advanced Urban Stymies. 


of tbe University, of Bristol is holding 
the following two-stoge workshops:— 
“Structure Planning and tbe Trans- 
iort Policies and Programme System ” 
l) July 1-2. (II) October 27-2D; 


port 

K 


fropi June . 30 to July 4., Sod . 

teachers, student ;nnlt/superv4or«/- 
1 teacher*, and training officers welcome. 
Applications',. to.: Mrs Sue pduaeval,- 
; The Manse, 8 Brooks by Close, padby, 
.Lelcasler/:"' • 

1 " • • 

" Education Studios In '.Action a 
fpur-day conference, . Is being held by 
the Association of Teacher* in Colleges, 
and Departments of : Education from 


a; i'*r \**/ wmvirei ■»*"*» 

Local Employment Policies ,f .(I 
July 2-4, (1I)_ In early 19 
gh'G 


from 


friu 

" Design Guides and Planning Stiffs 
(I) from Jiily 16-18. (if)' In qarty 1976. 
Further drtMli^om Ms Jttdltb Manley, 


September IS to 18 ae Stock well Cal- 
Details from Mr A: Goddard;'- 


lege. - - — . .. 

Paolton-le-Fylde, College. Breck, Road. . 
Poulioo-Ie Fylde, near Blackpool, Lao- 
1 cashlre. ...... . . 


School for' 'Advanced 
Bristol University: 


chap Studies, 


*i 


“ The Teaching of Measurement «pd 
Instrumeittation ", a symposium organ- 
ized by. tHe. Tustltote of Mcesurement 
and Control, , rilD bo held at Hatfield 


* 4 SelMnstructinnal 1 Media is s Cbal- 
. Jeitge to; Library Mauagemottt . g 
. setbinar at Loughborough Uulvorsity; 
will be .held 1 - on l5-t7. December- Pro*'- 
■ lessor James Black of Bath Uolvafslty ; 
School- of Englaeering -.wlll gpei* the. 


te ' and the ,1 


Polytechnic , from' Jnty 7-8i -The aym- 
pouiini Is :• designed to < provide ‘an 
Opportunity, for teachers at colleges. 
lolytyCbhlCB, .and unlversltlec to ' ex- 


CTH3: 

Librarian of 

I £35, ruily residential. 

July 19 with the Department 
and. .Informution Studies 


"liOSC'-T,' 

Bookings before 
cment of Libri 


Universities 

lian^ur 

Kriucailiin— -£ LIi,294 from tho SSRC and 
£12,719 Irani the Welsh Office to 
finance a research project Into condi- 
tions of learning in rural primary 
schools. 

Elect route Engineering Science -Pro- 


fessor I. M. StephensuM, Mr B. Easter, 

' 1,460 ‘ 


Dr A. Gupliiath, £13,-160 from tlie 
SRC in Investigate precise design 
of hybrid and monolithic microwave 
IntCMi-utoil circuits. 

Physical -.inti Molecular Sciences— Pm- 
fesinr C. J. M. Slirilng, £13,400 from 
the SRC as ii contribution to the cost 


of a JEOL FX60 Fourier Transform 
U Spec: 


NMH Spectrometer, 


Dundee 

Phainincology and Tlierapcutfcs/Chlld 
Health— Professor J. Crooks and Pro- 
fessor R. fi. Mitchell, £18,254 rrora 
the Wellcome Trust in connexion with 
their Joint Investigation of drug meta- 
bolism In children. 

Psychiatry— Dr D. G. Nldlolls, £12,060 
from the- SRC In connexion with re- 
search Into tho characterization of 
newel cutldc-aensltl vc Ion permeability 
hi brown adipose tissue mitochondria. 
Economics —Mr H. M. Begg and Miss 
C. M. Lvthe, £14,094 from the SSRC 
to continue their research into Che 
Scottish economy. 

Dlocltemlsiry— Dr G. J. Dutton, £12,970 
from the MRC for research Into endo- 
genous factor* responsible for peri- 
natal development of glucurnnldatlng 


and associated enynies. 


Mathematics — Professor D. 8. Jones, 
£22,108 frum the SRC for investigation 
Into the reduction of noise levels In 
the environment. 


Glasgow 

Naval Architecture — Professor D. 

Faulkner, £15,000 for a study of cap- 
sizing forces oil floating offshore struc- 
tures. 

Building Services Research Unit— Mr 
W. Whyte, £28,821 from the MRC for 
an investigation of the effect of ultra- 
clean air la operating rooms on sur- 
gical sepsis. 

Biochemistry — Dr J. R, Kusel — £11,968 
from the MRC for a study of the 
nature uf in hi Lie membrane proteins 
found In the culture medium of S. 
Mansoui ; Dr B. E. K. Madcn — £29,887 


-from the MRG for structural aud meta- 
bolic .studies on mammalian riboiomal 
RN A and its nucleolar precursors. 
Natural Philosophy— Profeasor R. .P, 


Ferrlor— -£15,892 from tbe SRC for In- 
vestigations Of electronic conduction 
In amorphous semi- conducting 
materials. 


London 
King's College 

Dr A. ElUott— £10,871 from the MRC 
for an Investigation by elactron micro- 
scopy or the structure -of the thick 
filaments ot muscle. 

Dr B. D. Turner— £11,317 from the 
NERC to support an Investigation on 
energy flow In psoclil populations on 
torch trees. 

Professor S. F. Mason— £22,850 from 
the SRC Tor an Investigation of 
Intrinadc, Induced, and magnetic circu- 
lar dlchroism. 

University College. 

Anatomy and Embryology — Professor • 
J. 2. Young— £28,500 from tha Wcll- 
cume Trust for research on neurology 
and the hlstoty of neurology; Dr 
D. H.' L Evans — £16,140 for research 
on the immunological basis of res- 
ponse to sensory nerve myelin. 

Newcastle upon Tyne 
Chemistry— £19, 676 from the SRC In 
support of an investigation pf electrode 
surfaces ESCA. 


Surgery— £233,882 from the MRC ,'to 

f irovlde further support of research 
nto decompression sickness/ 

Chemical. Engineering— £22,400 ' from 
the SRC for an investigation -of. : total 
energy xchetuos and tha public supply. 

Oxford 
Pronl the SRC 

Metallurgy * aud : the . Science of 
Materials— CS4.023 In Connexion with 
high resolution electron Microscope 
studies ; £40,511 for research' on: deve- 
lopment and application of scanning 
transmission • electron ; microscope j 
£36,917 for research on scanning elec- 
tron microscopy of bulk specimens ; 


£31,036 in connexion with research on 
twa i 


field ion oner ps copy and atom probe 


analysis uf alloys ; £15,111.1 for ror-earcli 
on comlihted ulectrun mlcrnhcupy mid 
onerj-jr uiialysii. 

Ilulany — £22,196 In connuxlon with an 
Hiialysls of tlic gcnetici <>i translation 
in yo:isi. 

ffnrricld Deporiuicnt or Clinical Hio- 
chenitstry— £3(1,820 rrnm iho MRC In 
connevlon with research on the physio- 
logical and clinical Mochi-nilsLrv o1 
pyruvuto dehydrogonasu ; rcgutotlon hv 
lu'iiillik and by luswllii deficiency, 
Experimental Psychology— 119, G94 from 
tho SSRC in connexion with research 
un children's memory for information 
through touch and movement, 

Geology and Mineralogy-— £16.651 from 
ilie NERC in connexion vdlli geologi- 
cal age and Isoropn research. 

Ojicn 

Educational Sludics- £27,100 from the 
SSRC for a research project entailing 
Intensive observations of children and 
tenr hers In wuraery schools. 

Polytechnics 

City of Birmingham 
Schuol of Art Education— US .642 from 
the SSRC for the establishment of the 
Marion Richardson Archives Research 
Project In tha school. 

Lnnchcstcr 

Geography— Miss A. W. Browne, 
£1,300 from the Ministry of Overseas 
Development for a survey of rural In- 
dustry in the Ashanti region uf Ghana. 

Middlesex 

Geography — £1,400 frum the Nuffield 
Foundation for tha establishment and 
development of Instrumented urban 
c at dim on t s For water quality monitor- 
ing. 

Portsmouth 


Georgy— Dr B. F. Daley— 1823. from 


the NERC for tlio development of sedl- 


m ontology an p ala eo environ ment of 


the Weald on Group on tho Isle of 
Wight. 

Sunderland 


Physics— Dr Alan Clegg - £3,640 from 
cn 


the SRC for resenrch on rare-earth 
Ferro magnetic alloys. 

Tecsside 


Biology— Dr B. N. Hems worth— £1,000 
from the MRC for cancer research ; 
$14,500 from ihe International Planned 


Parenthood Federation for^ studies Into 


the chemical control of dividing cell9, 
and an Investigation of the bluloglnd 
effects of u number of Compounds la 
general uie. 


General 

Institute at Family and ' 
Environmental Research 
Dr R. Rapoport— £7,746 for DJUSS/ 
SSRC contract on research Into trans-. 
milled doprivatlon for transmission of 
maladaptive coping patterns, 

Manchester Business School . 

Mr J. Purcell — £6,315 for research Into 
/reforming Industrial relations. 


Honorary degrees 


Manchester, 

The following have been awarded hon- 
orary degrees : — 

LLD Emeritus professor William. 



cellor of the University of Liverpool' 
since 1972. 

LlttD : — Dr Biles Canetti, writer. 

DSc : — Emeritus ■ professor- Leslie > Jv, 
Witts, former Nuffield professor of 
clinical medldna, Oxford University. 


Sir Charles Maurice Yodnee, former 
professor of zoology, university Of 
Glasgow. 


DD The Rev Henry Chadwick, deed' 
of. Christ Church, Oxford- 


MA^Mr^ack Bntternorth, -.former. 


Buildings Officer. Manchester CIuly.K- 
alty j Mr Edward WorsdeU Fox, ptidr 
cipal of Dalboa Hall ; The Rqv Basil 


Dakin HetherJngton, Conner chaplain 


to . Anglican students at Manchester. 


Univarsity- ; Mr Michael Kennedy, 
them ' editor and music critic. Dolly 
Telegraph, s ■ Dr. Hoas-Peter Kt 
u<3nr of • 


dirootor of tfio Goetim Institute In- the 
North, of - Edglondj Hpdgrary Aldor- 
npui afr* Gladys Lord. 


Noticeboard is complled ■ 
by Pafrida SautineUI ; 


ST- ANTONY’S COLLEGE 


OXFORD 


Thera wi li be a ! edn/etenc© oh recent developments in / 
jRprtugar fit St Antony.^ Colfege an June 43, 44 and T6. >. 


papers wjllbd pWeii: In 'English, by UveieadlngPortuauese;'. 
:acadehn[ca. s ' Interesled eoademtfts ere lrjvited to write to • 
: ,ri '‘“*' “Liese : Cpnfetehce) , . St. . Antbhy^s: 


;tKe j warden 

.College, Oxford, : as ebon aa possible ae thers will be a 
strict limit on numbers. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Use of English 


from Mr II. S. Mui'ics 
Sir, — VVlitu, , thorn J2 yars ajjo, a 
hi l lit 1 list* of Kiiglisli was 
made a ii fill ch lieu ivi|iiirrnifiu by 
Oxford, Cainbriil^o, and lire five 
uiltvui sil los r»f ihu all [lie 

(JCK fviiiir'nin.a boards, i-xccpi Lon- 
don sei up j|iprupiiaie cxunii- 

iilii ion-s. 

'lilt* Secondary Schools Examina- 
tions Council, on the advice of a 
Committee on English Language 
Examining (of which I was a 
member) recoin mended ilmt these 
should unt lie recognized by ihu 
council. One effect of iliis decision 
was to prevent the formation of 
wliai was then called a "subject 
panel ” Hi in mil inure the standards 
mid miithnds of (lit 1 imiv ivm. 

The cxaii lining 1 maids, liuivever, 
asked ilicir senior oxami tiers to 
niui'f rcgiikirly, in emu pa re their 
tests ami their results. They have 
done so. Careful comparisons have 
been carried mil, with full .statist* 
i icel' controls, often Hided hy the 
netting of common questions, in- 
cluding multiple choice tests. Ill 
recent yeurs f have acted as elm li- 
man of this body, and my fellow 
examiners have encouraged me to 
write this letter, to express certain 
misgivings which ive feel ubout the 
future of literary aiming entrants 
in tin i vets hies, i should make it 
clear that, while I believe the 
broad points developed in iL io lie 
agreed among us, die details and 
precise expression of the broad 
argument are my own. 

By head masters, the new icst tvas 
broadly welcomed, and most, of 
ilium nave continued to feel that it 
lias served a useful purpose in 
ensuring that some attention is 
paid to the use of English in sixth 
forms. Despite the general anti- 
pathy of English masters the exa- 
mination has crnilhttied tn atLruct a 
targe number of candidates. 

When, jn 19G6, the JMH censed 
to make it n compulsory matricul- 
ation retpiireineni, there was some 
fall in hum bets, but the total emry 
remains at nearly 30,000 a year. 
The retfsaii for- the change by the 
JMH was nor that the test was 
thought, to be in itself unsatisfac- 
tory, but that it might bo causing 
some loss of good candidates who 
preferred to enter universities 
which imposed no such test, nota- 
bly London, 

U was the hostility of English 
teachers which ensured that the 
SSEC refused to recognize the new 
- test. They were, of course, in u 
majority ‘ on the. committee men- 
tioned above, as they would be on 

S committee set up' by the 
ools Council. , Ail the university 
representatives were , iii favour of 
the test; but they ware outvoted, as 
they would be on any committee 
set up by the Schools Council. 

The English teachers' attitude 
■ does hot spring from mere perver- 
sity or prejudice, but from the fact 
that their usual name is a gross 
misnomer. Their • training (and 
according to the Bullock report 
®®S ■ “•“N* of. them have no 
discernible qualification for their 
• rqle ) .is hiatnly In English lit era- 1 
^ • A rt ■ the English language, 

li».- all . serious discussions of 
these problems they should ' be 

' f aU ? d - 4 , "English. 1 . literature 
teachers 

- Moist of,, them .are, quite rightly, 
devoted to their subject, and they 
1 tend to ... : regard, any teaching 


is the command »f a quite dif- 
ferent variety of English, one 
characterized by objectivity, ac- 
curacy and iiiipersinitilit.v. These 
(|it;iliric-s depend upon some fami- 
liarity with >i vocabulary .mil with 
Kin nun mical smiciiircs quire dif- 
ferent from i It use of the looser 
i magi ini live language of liierdture. 
When cnniphiints arc made, as 
they arc with increasing frequency 
and force, nf tilt* “bad English ” of 
university eit trains f.md entrains 
to rhe mu in professions no less) it 
should be noted that they refer, not 
to li Levary and self-expressive Eng- 
lish, but to . the more formal und 
objective register nf the language. 

The senior examiners of the 
intei-liojrd committee have* asked 
me in draw ihe tiiieinion of ilieir 
boards and — if possible— i heir 

universities to the bearing of ihe 
last two paragraphs oil the pro- 
posed introduction nf the emu mini 
I(i-plus _ examination, und nn 
place in cn trance rerj u i remen rs. 
The overall standard will, of 
course, full below iluu nf the 
present 0 level language rest, since 
iho candidates will include a 
large number now- lukiug the CSE 
exam ination. 

Moreover, since tiie cniiiinoii exa- 
mination will be “ leuchui -control- 
led ’ , it will be influenced even 
more sii-nnglv hv the opiiiiniis and 
met hods of E ngl i sii lit eraritre 

teach ers j It will provide even less 
training in the kind of English 
.described hl the end of para three. 
Much of the work will lie what is 
called •• creative What will, be 
encouraged will he informal, even 
colloquial English, as used in 
stories, snatches of autobiography, 
invitations .to weddings, etc. And it 
will be finite irrelevant to the spe- 
cial purposes of higher education 
and . the lirofessions. In our 
opinion it will he unsuitable to 
play any part whatever in the 
selection of candidates fur univer- 
sity entrance. 

We have two proposals ro make : 

(l) The boards and universities 
should give consideration .now to 
the nature of a rest in English 
suitable to their purposes, and tve 
would hope ihar t lie experience nf 
the examiners in the present use of 
English text would be allowed to 
contribute to this cons! deration. 

(ii) Some boards have been 
approached' by representatives of 
the professions, asking if the use 
u . “ n ,8 1,sh would offer a more 
helpful 'entrance requirement* for 
the.r purposes than existing 16-plus 
English examinations with which 
many of them are dissatisfied. The 


Concepts of knowledge 


from Mr P. J. Riley 
Sir,— Hollowing Professor Ronald 
Fletcher's i n t rod u cron nf the 
expression ‘‘educated superficial- 
ity” in connexion with interdisci- 
plinary courses ( TIIF.S . May 23), 
one wonders whether there is cur- 
rently tiny research being con- 
ducted by educational psychologists 
into the relative merits of depth as 
opposed to breadth in degree 
courses. Tu view' of its importance, 
there certainly seems to he a need 
for evidence about the question. 

Professor Fletcher says : “ The 
essential ihiug in a university 
course is to experience the rig- 
orous requirements of a discipline : 
to realise the qualities of mind 
involved in establishing reliahh- 
methods of study, criteria of judg- 
ment, mid knowledge. These stan- 
dards nf excellence can then be 
carried into the 'exercise of judg- 
ment in all other fields of lire". I 
agree wholeheartedly with this, but 
would like to see the problem 
systematically examined; it would 
not, though, he an easy task. 

Except at an everyday level, 
knowledge is far from simple, and 
as the corpus to which the word 
refers grows, it will become less so. 

I believe that to master knowledge 
m an advanced kind and to make 
judgments about complex plienom- 
B,,M l 1 n ****»ry io possess 
mental skills which ciin only he 
developed when one lias acquired a 
sufficiently complex conceptual 
structure. 

The ability tn conceptualize 


quickly mid easily at the most 
sphisticated levels and ihe objectiv- 
ity to . avoid premature commit- 
ment lo new ideas are essential. It 
is difficult to imagine that these 
capacities can lie derived from any 
other source than the study of u 
subject ro considerable depth. 

Independence of judgment, which 
is one of the skills that many peo- 
ple would agree should be developed 
by a university course cannot he 
burn nf a limited knowledge, 
especially when that knowledge is 
confined tn concepts which only 
form the foundation of a subject. 

If empirical investigation should 
show that this opinion is correct, 
or even that it is false, then .both 
university and post 0 level 
sixth form courses would have to 
he organized accordingly. 

Yours faithfully,' 

JOHN RILEY, ‘ 

Wolsramon, 

Newcastle, 

Staffordshire. 


ensure as high « mark as possib . 
for the student", |„ approv^ 


writes, - . if not, he would bt 

™infi«! l,r cla s>.i 


remained." mar * 


His opponents come to iS le i r cail 
^" S1 -°! 1 :.. bv . c ! e samc motives and 


from Mr Ross lleskuth 
Sir, — r cannot help thinking that 
rhe two arguments given in the 
third column nf Ronald Fletcher’s 
article , “ What’s Wrong With 
Higher Education ” (THES, 23 
May), of one of which he approves, 
and of the other disapproves, -are 
in fact quite symmetric. 

Ill approval lie writes, “ hut only 
in such a way as’ to give the 
candidate the benefit of the 
doubt"; in disapproval, “but spe- 
ci«/ pleading in one way only : to 


reasoning as he comes |,j s . <£? 
the initial assumptions differ M 
opponents assume course work J 
be n better guide than exams. H* 
assumes exams in he a better enin 
lmii course work. Rut having made 
then assumptions, each Br0 u5 
seems to act ivhli similar charity 

What we wish tu know then k 
which is the better assumption. r Sn 

tSif ? n ®fli* e 1>Ul i In **P*rimaud 

rest? Ihe number ot graduaiei 
under each sell cine of assesSIm 
is considerable. Can the recioK 
devise an experimental test to U 
us which scheme ii tlie better In 
assessing those who have bent 
filed from University education' 

sav over the next HJ years, or 
other interval, of their lives? 

I am tempted to say that the 
number of sociologists is a i so ade- 
quate to the task, but whether they 
can agree on criteria for educated 
blindness, educated superficiality 
or educated ignorance, I do'noi 
know. 


It’s a no n-eq ui librium system, 
mends, something should be mea- 
surable. 


reply has generally been that the 
choice should rest with the schonls, 


since O level is usually taken in 
the Eiftli form, use of English in 
the. sixth. We' believe, however, 
that ; this situation is about to 
change. The common 16-nius 
English examination will be. for 
tlie reasons given above, as irrel- 
evant to the needs of the . profes- 
sions as it 'will be to those of 
universities. 


ji — • ‘■“j icuLUiue 

,,«rected tq the languag e as a inf nor 
- i totiuujig ■ distraciidn , from 
i ' This: attitife 1? 
rcedj 
nor 

' The report 

rtf (Ka VliMm i... i. .i- “ 


^ JS!**' nor ^n-equjpped 

- Vi ?*£ ■ '^jb anyihtng but litcra- 

; ; lura.-hoetrv' emi' riM-rm ■ is..'-!. 






-Iv ~ i-.vu-.iu ui uiuvio- 

?’• still 

boilpva that Uitreaie mJ.’ ; 

^ to . » ««dy Of 



i, J A «-• 


We. urgently recoihtiiend that 
contact should . be established now, 
with a view lo iliscussing a form of 
language test which will suit their 
needs as well as those of univer- 
sines.. hyen from the point of view 
of tlie schools, it is Important diat 
toere should not be. many different 
forms oF language iest,iii the sixth 
fg PiI, j‘ and that one, if possible, 
should serve all purposes ‘of 

'? V-'-vesifi.e^Dr 

Elnally, .1 emphasis 1 -that 

■ tpesO* problems are no Concern of ' 
the Schools, .Council. AsT mcmloned 
above, the council’s . .predecessor, 
the SSEC, specifically cejecLed our 
request that tfiey should Unpyove 
tlie l^t ju 1 English for the sixth 
Iprin.: The examination has worked 
, W i WeJJ for , 12 yearswiihotiL 
ipejiv hel^ dr ' iiUjsrfCrence,:' which 

co^lf only be damaging and dis- 
■•HW#**, th® Eugllsh Literature 
L thfl S‘ C°Htrol of the 
JSS.«^ d S c W, i ,kt !h «y will with the 
«WHiiwtioh. But 
••■Htjfe* for in test in iion-lltefary 
hhfll3sh amst.be the coitcorn of the 

S<8?AsKa&i' 

y ..uut-\tjte. them uo anv. Usim 
; : ^ a «Yer,;and qbova aii un'thls. RU . 

■ ■■ 


OECD report 

from Professor Helmut Jachimsen 

Sjr,— Ymu- publication of the 
OECD report l THES, Mnv 9) fired 
m tlie Department of Education and 
Science and its way of educational 
pokey planning, brought back to me, 
the days of about three years uga 
when the German educational policy 
was under review and would prob- 
ably have been relieved had it come 
out with the verdict that. while very 
efficient, it relied perhaps Loo much 
on- traditional informal contacts and 
the experienced “ feel ” of rhe lead- 
ing administrators rather ■ than on 
well organized, transparent media, 
ii isms for participation. 

, As one of the three “ examiners " 
in the OECD exercise, as a professor 
of political economy and as an ad- 
ministrator I [cel tempted to Lake 
up your points one by one — but 
there would not be much qse in 
that and it cannot possibly be done 
here. 

The quotations are, as far as I 
can see correct, and you printed 
the whole text of our report. Nnbodv 
could -ask a national newspaper not 
to pick the juicy pieces out pf a 
loug text for the headlines, though 
the text might Just as well yield 
phrases like "US and Continental 
Experts Praise DES Efficiency " or’ 

Find Loyalty and Expertise tlie 
UK alternative to Organizational 
Perfectionism . 

In more serious teniis I find tlie 
L selection aud same of the- comments 
by Messrs Kogan and' Dickson un- 
fair m several ways: to the DES, : to 
bur attempt at weighing and gaug- 
ing, and — most important— to the 
issue of educational planning in a 
free, society. That issue is certainly 
more complicate!! than to imply 
from our critical comments- and 
final questions that - we knew— or 
thought we knew-M lie answers. 

no }i 6f - ’Intetaatiewtl 
poUrtness tliatr we put into our' rb- 
r ®f lections on pragmatism 


Yours sincerely, 
ROSS HESKETH, 
Lower Stone. 
Gloucestershire. 


I. 


undertaken, once tlie shioke has 
cleared. 

But wherefrom the smoke ? 
There are some insinuations of the 
kind that “ the DES has apparently 
requested a delay in publication ", 
po that it appears together with 
the report on the “ Confrontation 
Meeting that took place, as, the 
regular last step In the OECD 
country examination exercises, 
within the OECD Education Com- 
mittee in - which sit experts from 
all member states. 

The purpose uf the examiners’ 
report is to lay the foundation for 
n „? e , t , of critical questions lo the 
othclaJ representatives of the 
respective country’s government. 
Jlie critical assessment then is not 
meant to be "final" but to bo pre- 
liminary and tn incite tliar discus- 
SS9»1% IC " in 'he. tradition of the 
ufccu was open and tn the point. 

The report on that ‘‘Confronta- 
tion Meeting" then f s Bl} integral 
part _ot the whole 'procedure, the 
exercise— -and the picture drown by 
the examiners— is incomplete with- 
oul it, political evaluation promu- 
fur £'» se , cre ^ v aild attempts at 
withholding by. the DES, but sound 
and established OECD policy in 
order to maximize the value of 
such an exercise for all concorned ; 
an, effort In commitments uot.to be 
compared with other— international 
—less engaged attempts to describe 
and compare systems. 

• The next round after the publica- 
the full exaiiiination then 
• JUJJf “?• ' hope, for analysis and 
reflection. ,Tne DES deserves it, 
and the system oF which it is a part 
as well as the educational service 
it serves, too. 1 . . , ' 

You is sincerely,' 

REfMUT J0CH3MSEN, .i 
Professor of 'Political Economy. ' ' 
University -of Kiel. 


the benefits of ouu that is based on 
the Atail ifest needs -of individual 
students or insiitutions. The prob- 
lem is that in our experience social 
and private needs do not always 
coincide. 


Basically, our system of selection 
for higher educution, elitist though • 
it is, and I do not defend ihat,,hfti | 
the inipnritilit feature of a diverse ' 

, range of institutions mid courses 
allied to relative freedom of choice I 
for the student. We have 'nurtured 
a largely mobile student population . 
lo support ibis diversity. That this 
freedom would lie incompatible [ 
with a large-scale element of piss- 
power planning i.s not a matter for 
conjecture but for reference to.-hfs- 
. tori cal precedent. The ” swing H ; 
away from science in tilts - 196Di 
(more precisely a swing to social • 
studies) was this freedom of ehoiee • 
manifest and openly flouting the 
attempts of edqcuiion planners'- to 
provide - for much needed tedt- : 
nologJsis. - . i! : 

Given the singular fnnd ai.JJt i 
poorly understood; nature of.lfe j 
dent choice at ill is level, the ocono- ;i 
mic planners would have to recofr 
mend some preity stringbih 
changes, hu[li In the secondary » 
school und university curricula, 'W 
funnel studamx into socially dg»" J 
able or preferred ureas. ' r : - I 


. Thd changes in the schools, > ^ • 
volvlbg lis they probably would do ^ 
faii*ly progressive measures H** , 
delayed specialization, might »»«■ 




- m ;«^r.::rr ! M r ,, * .. WJI ViaBuiHijsm. frofn Afr Snvilie Kushner ■ ■ 

^ erv^e,°th e i nfo r m pgf qr^'o n reported Lord Crowther- 

c Aliens nan 1 1. i — j . . “*•!) I s statemep c haihUe the 1 irtcur- 

bion qf the man^wer hlaiinBrs into 

Tlfi ,e f r n SSeS** l l H ( s > May 16 )’ 

ing> a glvqil historical affsSdJi - 0w . io ®. we ^ theie no 

Cflthnn rtit J hli .1 - ■ > y iiwwiqi 


I s<uins and thdn qls 6 doing iustiefe 
P^Sionar and pJjftlial 


return. to tbe issue lay way of letter 
or article, although, a fair aniotinr 


liS? 1 ' vis ^ 1,1 e report sliouhi 


•L, of What the inter- 


In a free society, 

RW Mtween the 'social arouni 

all 


historical and social . Getting, That 

!?5rt«L «S:. .K wHat..- <hcp% 


r^untw .Kifamlrtatlin^ -S 

largely 


“ mi iiuuunc 

or space was devoted, as is common 

i,b™ ekQk¥, - tl ? es ? l91 ’ ies ? Ssue has 
wth, that of 
■duality in' higher education; ft 
W rather - more funda- 

mehtalto »e manpower . planning da 

SSJJW-MJW ? &th t0 t&e iddepert- 
and pply technic 

The Robbins, jlriuclnle djd not 
need mneh inodificntlon from Lord 
fj^^sr-nunt ro place education 
Sjjw squarely huo <the invest- 
me|ii. function [or society, a u'eces- 
* eg l ,ad " J S Uie consumption 
eiejiienr. , The costs of dn education 
in iinan power needs 


delayed specialization, might n*M \ 
be welcomed. Would 1 ex terns IV [ 

imposed' changes, progressive. Pf p 

otherwise, be, welcomed lu .the i um- E 
ver3ftie8? ■ Given the Jealo^ t, 
dofence of the special . uniremg | 
ti'ndition inherenr in the vSHlan«. | - 
argument I suspect that is, urtlikeij.' i 
And yet hackle-raising still «PP W ” f 
■%lw- dio ^ exciusive 'Spo^t y B», i 'J<? t.. 
salary pjanuers. Someone is fnM: ?, 
hng'vvhue the piljversIHes sinoula"* f, 
Yout‘s faitlifullv, ’ 5 

. sAVftLE kushnbr, . • . 

School of. Edpcatiun, • \. 1 F , 

. Bristol University. F 

European pay - 1 


'/hout AIr noIn/id Ufi/I . 

Slrj— Mr Prentice’ Is proud of helf? j 1 
.bro-Ehia-opean;. '-But part- rtf' T&*. ; 
Edto^ean idea : was that silwe* f 
should' be ,; hai^maiiized' throiIgW®, j 
the. EEC. We; now have the .bW 
paid civll s^'vants in Europe (u^V 
dm) Times- 1 ' Business Neu»)i, 
mat' fe riot Mr 'Bren dee’s d«B& .. 
but it la his doing that 
have tlie worst paid professo; -ft ^ n “ '.*■. 
Iacturdrs. Is this his contrlbut 1 ?? 1 ™ r- 
the .European idea ? " ‘ ■' j-J 

ROLAND HAUL, *. ’ 

DepurKrient of Philosophy, : iv 

.York UriT versify, • ' 





DAVID COWARD S inimitable analysis of French classical literature 


Cardinal Richelieu, the three Mosquitos and all that 

The most striking feature of classi- cream was available , .. A 


The most .striking feature of classi- 
cal French I ire rut me is that it was 
nearly all written by people with 
eminently translatable names: Rook, 
Root, Some Curds, Heather aud, nut 
least, Fqu main. Drinkwater just 


gets in, but most scholars exclude 
Wt 


,/eed although, as has been said, lie 
finally came (bur nevertheless man- 
aged to arrive before all the others). 

The history oE ihe period is con- 
fused and wc may do no more than 
touch briefly on the principal events. 
After marrying Edith of Nantes, 
Henri (or Henry) IV succeeded in 
preventing Catholics and Protestants 
(known as Forget-me-nots) killing 
each other. Unfortunately, he did 
not succeed in pie venting Ravail- 
lac of AurilJoc (not to be confused 
with Domicils of Amiens — see Chap- 
ter 23) killing him: With startling 
Illogicality in a race renowned for 
their reason, the French allowed 
Louis XIII ' to succeed Henri IV, 
though Louis XIII did not succeoa 
In preventing Cardinal Richelieu 
(dubbed Grey Emptiness). 

Louis XIII, as his name suggests, 
was terribly unlucky and left 
nearly everything for the Grey 
Effluence to do. Richelieu 
was nnt very lucky either 
because he was constantly outwitted 
by the three Mosquitos, a band of 
four brave soldiers who were for- 
ever stealing the Queen’s udcklnce, 
the Bishop’s candlesticks, tlie 

hijous indiscrets ", “ les pertes da 
la couronne ", and so on. 

After Richelieu became a cardinal 
(to be exact, Lite French Number 


cream was available in the “ salle 
ties gltices " und fathers separated 
trnm their families could be found 
in ihe “ salle tics pus per d us 11 . 

. To prevent the nobles fighting 
him, Louis cleverly devised n system 
whereby the aerostats fought among 
themselves fur the honour 0 f 
watching him remove his panta- 
loons. They fought to sit on certain 
stools of honour and some actually 
found themselves holding the King’s 
stools : which taught them the lesson 
that the monarch was a man like 
other men, only probably more so. 


I M .MENTIONED in 
THE T-HE.S. 
.....TrttfiiiroRi-i'.r Aii 



*S& C 2l| d « < ?.. ,to ™ C1 kil,Il,B his e * t,a « lime with Hn own B»al. But 

sister, and so oil. tlio Rnmun King has accepted the 

H unit ! l Z * “ so-called coveted trophy and, after a fetv 
JJfn ' cl,L , c ‘' rL, . u ""'HY odicr remarks ahum ihu perfidiom 
actssrfrhRf ih°i },,t \ e | f,vo - Albans, agrees to suspend Monica 

& 8 ,ri: C,e .^' lld e ^ sl for 'mKeutlemaiily liehavimir. 

wrufn,, fi h 7 , had f? be , ■-awr. Rook planned to develop 
written in verse so that ihe audience the story bv .selliim (lurace to Cur. 
would know it was art, and rhymes thane FC £c hV alV i.l,« 
were mserted so that people would basket-ball, vollev-ball mid. of 

course, Anni-hnll. 

After other triumphs. Rook wrote 
a comedy ubout a man who tells 
lies and thou, since the man is too 
liard-boiled to reform, wrote a liard- 
hoiled *‘ Suite After a premature 
retirement. Rook went nu to write 
ninny plays all rather like the ones 
we have described, except that they 
are somewhat differ cur. Tlie lunues 
are changed: there is one, for ex- 
ample, 'about Attisboo the Hun. 

efe sszss ES’ares e z, b " , i; lu , ; , “ ,i 0 R T^ . . . . 

what ; notvadays, of course, there T _ ust 51 /? a j c , * 10 Hunkci’S. 

are no rules and we have to make oc { 1 , llcau ^ ^ a " exception to 

everything up as we go along. i Was u mo . ra,lSr i wfeieii 

Rook started classicism hv writing iTS clovS- 1?.? thm 9* 
“Le Cid” (“The Seed which con- ¥*7“? c f x, . rcn ‘° 1 *’ 

tains the germ of classical theatre, h-*-**? 5, !,',?« M ,, ,l |” d / “ d r 10 friL ’ nd?i -- 
It was called a tr.igi-coinedy because . J? v l s s .w | l , tt d “ l “ «. t flom whal hc 
it was not disastrous enough to bo of , nose: . 

« proper tragedy nnr frankly ftiniiy Jo semis foi7 entpeehd do dire tie 
enough to bo n comedy: people sa,t 


aw mill l»CU|i|D WUUIU 

know when one line was finished 
and when to expect the next one. 

Tragedies were to contain at least 
one disaster, and most tragedies 
were quite disastrous ; comedies 
were required to he runny, a rule 
which was generally ignored. The 
rule of “ biensfamce *’ meant that 
before putting non to paper, rho 
author hud n»_ be sitting comfort- 
ably. “La vi'fli semblance ” ensured 
that plays were as true to life es 
those ' of Ancient Times, like 
“ Oedipus the plain tnlo of a man 


At Versailles, the King opened an 


tto up exact, Lite f rench Number /' , 8 afl 

' Oaa), he ruled France with a velvet l . um . an ° H e P l , number of 

glove which contained, as many-dis- P,°^ " t Ils , ln H. though he does not 
covered to their cost, a " masque de ?.?f ni ,, va f * ,ee . n to (id of any of 
far ”, But everything has an end Finally, Louis fell lu love with 

‘ • Mme de Malntenant wbo always 


in? c— — D staple. ploy in these plays ,'vn, 

— but his beloved, who is infantile, cenu tin pet* crop bits.’ 
is shocked when he kills her father. He cuuld see far enough to know 
It is clear that she was not fond that his nasal furniture was muun- 
of her father, but that’s tlie wny tainous, but nor far enough to know 
things were arranged by the where it ended: aL every meal it 

?P“ ni “ f rd u i V , h 0 ^: 9 , :? C „fe U « l i 1 Df A 9 h ? ri ? ke d filling His nostrils 


• A HI (.If j 

cast mourir un peu; tnourir, e’est 
pertir beaucoup This time, 
classicism having begun, he was 
properly succeeded by Louis XIV 
who did not have to oe succeeded 
for many vears. (At the end of his 
long rain, he rightly warned French- 
: «■ Apris moi le ddluge .1 "). 

The Thirty Years* War closed just 


rauld’no'o «nd h rtoHihod ,1 &Uth l, S wUr'precautltm ”o”"llSi‘ l) i Tt* o! filV 1 "*® la “, gl,od , 

i^ui. Xiv'dled I. 1715 (*. d. SS WX 8 ji 

tying the eighteenth Century by flf- does not reallv cars elfhai 1 wnv frf ...i??? MtBr). Others have since 


“"'J war ciusea JUSI ^ r u .cu in i/to \inus as- men is forgiven by the King who l 

in time for the Fronde to begin. Inying the eighteenth Century by flf- does not really care either way Ccf Others b, 

Biis was uu uprising of nobles (or teen years) but was still WonaJ Cinna Cal). ^Horace ’’, which fo? tS^S *5 J ad l ‘ ,DM so ; 

aerostats) who. on Allhia to earth enough to ensure that he WHS anr. InWM? Id nvan mnra mnilna Un...r.n ^ ROChofOUld Wrote In 


aerostats) who, on felling to earth 
again, all broke their arms which 
they subsequently wore in slings, 
tnos giving historians a name for an 
episode in which nothing much 
happened. . 

Only one incident of 


lowed, is even more rousing. Horace 
lives ip Rome and his leathery 
friend Cplrac'e lives In Alba, a 
town near by famed for Its brandy 
(Albagenslan Hennessy). Both towns 
win through to the final of the all- 
Italian " Jeux sans frontidres **. 


enough to ensure that he was sue. 
ceeded by I.ouls XV, 

■ .T h , e ^PS had encouraged the arts 
which he called a jewel In his crown 
(or a diamond in his hat). Classicism 
w.m made up of rules. It was for* 

j u 4!. e »“»“«« OI ■ note bidden that plays should take longer itauan ■■ jeux sans frontl6res 

occurred. The people, fearing that than 24 hours to perform, nor wera Rome is represented by the three 
Mezzanine would remove the young they to be performed in more than brothers Horace. Maurice and 
King from Paris, crowded Into little one place at a time, nor should Baurice. But, Mas I Alba select* 
i^oufe a chamber and showed their they have so many plots that no one the brothers Cuirace, Vorace and 

loyally by breathing on him. Wine could follow the story— and this lest Saurace. 

?“n ch t a L p h was 8 gQod . y ea f for ^ule succeeded so well that nothing - The battle rages (offstage or 

garlic. The KJng at once ordered the at all. happens in most classical course). Cuirace kills Maurice and 

2-:L d !£ B o^/VersBUles, a patace so tragedies. Baurice, but Horace kills Vorace, 

*L- S would never Tragedy meant important people Saurace and finally Cuirace 

be able to &nd him again. Neverthe- talking to themselves and to less Horace’s tactics throughout are 
"SSL t V* relented and provided important people who know as little very French, being clever rather 
ament des so lavish that they earned about tlie plot as the audience. When than sporting, but the judges make 

important people start talking to Rome winners by three corpses to 
each other, terrible tilings are likely two. Coquille disputes the -result 
to happen, though they usually and reproaches her brother unrea- 
hapnen elsewhere. In fact, all the sonably for killing her lover. Horace, 
exclnng bits happen in the wings, sdil smarting from kicks in ' the 
which is why so many spectators greaves (classical shin-pads), kills 
preferred to sit on stage whence her, thus making it three-au after 


sentences 


U.bi* 


TtoP pfi 
pgNsees hier 

SOJR, MoNSltufl 
fi9SC/)L ? 


• uioiiiiiBg so laviso roar iney eamea 
him the title of Fun King: ice- 


^onmias had not been invented, 
sausages were * common , 

* Like Bishop Camus’s, not Albert’s. 
1116 i ta J*riang is ours and quite 
essential td pur argument. , 



and he nearly alivays wrote them out 
at a dine. Ills sliori sentences are 
somciinies ralleil niuxinuiuis bucaiisc* 
he could not make ilium airy Imigei. 
He could dash off uu apophthegm 
with u itlilcgm we .still admire us we 
renu them. He left lots of iiioi* 
(or loes of mocs) which were urit 
always kindly uivaiit. Nu one minds, 
though, for as he himself said: 

No tij noons tons asses de force 
pour supp urter l its mots d’nutnti." 
Utli or mni'ali sis. have written in his 
maulil. 

Iii the East, Chair man Mots con- 
tinues a iraditjivn licgun hy Con- 
fusion, while in the West, Anon 
is alive and well and writing an 
walls. Few, however, have so ably 
sreered a entn-se he tween Spite and 
Pathos (who had quarrelled with 
Aromas and Ethos). 

Pascal was fearfully clever. He 
was a muU) emati cia n-ciuu-grani mair- 
inu, which does not mean that lie 
spent his time cmiuting grand- 
mothers. Instead, hu worked out 
(and through, under, over, beneath, 
H £ ro J5 s ’ *? n( * so fii® Prepositions 
of Euclid. For most of his life, 
PHCsal remained motionless in a 
[‘Die room having Deep Thoughts. 
Ho^ had little time for half-wits mid 
Jcsii-wits mid put most of them off 
with his ice told Pen sees, thus prov- 
ing dial many may be chilled but 
few are frozen. ' 

R. Descartes, who wns not quite 
so clever, was the first modern 
rationalist, though his appearattee 
did not suggest rli.it lie got many 
rations. 

Archimedes announced his great 
discovery in the both when he ex- 
claimed : Euripides f w . Descartes 

announced his by yelling: ‘‘‘Eh 
bien! u . This is known in philo- 
sophy as the Curtesau Well (or 
yell). At the time, he was sitting 
n a frying pan on Ills nether parts 
In the Netherlands. It was the cul- 
mination of. years, as he jput it, of 
cogitation. As a boy, he had fallen 
into a river and, on going down 
for the third time, cried out in a 
moment of inspiration: “I sink: 
therefore I swim." Which he did. 

He liked the ring of wliat he had 
said and spent many years trying 
to get it absolutely right. After a • 
lifetime of, as he said, cogitation, 
he hit upon the perfect formulation 
“to Qt once transplated It Into 
Latin 'so that no one would under- 
stand. Descartes also believed that 
animals were machines and wai 
often to be observed oiling a pig or 
removiiig a cow's leg with a spnu- 
aBr - He was also a fine mathe- 
matician (specializing in triangles) 
and earned more giving exhibitions 
in travelling shows than in what 
ho was pleased to call cogitation. 
Whenever the offer came, he 
jumped eagerly- out of the' frying 
pan into the fair. . 

But the sands of time were -run- 
ning out for the classical period, 
and the Gnm Reaper brushed the 
age into his black pool of yester- 
days. After Rook, Root and Co 
came Voltaire (an early form of 
Ampere) who heralded the new 
steel a des lumiires. But that, as 
Cardinal Mezzauine frequently 
observed. Is another story. • - 


r, 


Free access to information is worth paying for 


The author lectures in French 
literature at Leeds University, 


TWo French experts have made a 
ft at t«npt to indicate what coun- 


was of varying slzes amj varying 
stages of development may provide 
,n the way of . libraries, informatit 


ion 


will confirm many British .preju- 
dices about the Freridi. However, 
the most important point which 
emerges from the book Is that tbR 


thirds of all reading is accounted 
for by newspaper reading, as mqriy 


services and archives!. Oil* rich 
countries looking for ways to spend 
their money usefully, villi find In 
nils: volume, written for. Unesco 
hy .J- H- d'Olier of the Centre 
nationals de la Recherche Sclent 
.ftoue arid B. Dolmas, Keeper of 
the Frtnch National Archives, ‘in- 
lormation about everything frtSm 
mtlpndl bibliographies (o mobile 
, libraries.' Moreover, the authors 
nave brayely attempted to establish— 
norms for the -proper, level of pro- 
vlsjop Tn,- -various types .qf library 
and ^formation service, ps well as 
^ pPtoafe costs. One may . disagree 
«rtth' their figures but one can only ■ 
^amire tjiou- courage in providing 
■ .-^. valuable starting point for 

: aUCU^SIQO, • ■ T. . ; •; •/ 

( At foe same time, readers are 


various approaches to the problems 
ifzttia 


as .300,000 new book tides are pub- 
*.Hi 


of organizing information, libraries 
and archives by different counti-ies, 
have a -great deal in common. 


wethed” that MM d’Olier and 
Dolmas ate intlincd to deal with 
matters m speh general terms' that 
their. j yfords .become longer ' and 
■ drtd iifeap less adless. . 

ot .(iroM poem by M 
■SHHlt I 1 } Pratje' of, planning which 
appeqrii ^later- qu i ip the svaluine, 


All Industrialized countries have 
systems, of national, university and . 
public libraries, InterJibrary loan 
schemes/ information services for 
industry, national bibliographies, 
provision for training librarians 
and. Information scientists, and so 
on. . ^ ' 

’ Since the Second War, .profes- 
sionals tJngagod In diesa activities 
have, become more arid more Inter- 
nationally minded : titter national 

standards for the description, and 
cataloguing of book* and periodi- 
cals are actively being , developed, 
while hnaks aud periodicals -are 
fr&oly exchanged between one 
co u nt iVs 1 i b r a ry system a nd 

another’s. * 


lished in the world each year. HO w 
are we going to read them ell ? In 
fact, the answer is that we shall 
not : “ A large proportion of what 
is written is not read, or Is only 


Federal Republic .and produces 
only S,5G8 new titles per year com- 
with. the,. West German 


■ Quantity, of grimed material^ of 


-glanced at, or in many cases . fs 
in publk 


. merely .filed away in public or'prl- 


vate archives". Fifty- per cent of 

tip 


In painting this broad can vris of 
dissemination of inform- 


thri stocks of the British National 
; Leriding . Library are' nevfer .con- 
sulted and 25 - per cent orb . con- 
sulted only once, a year ; yet the 
remaining part "or the National 
Lending Library Is vary heavily 
used; over 3,000 copies of docu- 
ments being supplied to customers 
daily. 

' Sopie of the statistics -are Intrigu- 
ing! Why doei the United 1 States 
use 10,000 metric 'tonne's of print- 
ing' paper and print per year . to' 
produce 62,083 now Book titles, 
whereas the Soviet Union uses only 
1,000 metric tonnes- to produce 
74;6ll inew titles — las$! than the 


course, cannot be taken by Itself as 
an Indication of freedom of expres- 
sion, In many countries the con- 
tents of books, and libraries -Bra- 
very strlotiy controlled. Bol*. 
zlionitsyn Informs us that the only 


library whfrre he could obtglii cor 


tain booki bopn ed by the Russian 
authorities:': was in the. LubySoka 
Gaol — where It did not /uiattqr 
about corrupting the reader#. How- 
ever, the free flow of information. 


its ' Storage^ and ' Its rend^ .avail 


ability, is always a potential dpuger 
to author i fori ait, regimes, , As M 
Dolmas points out, .archives are a 


granted,. 

i Frpe access to documentary ’in.^ 
formation is ono of. die basic 
defences of individual liberty. It ‘ is 
vrartii spending some money on. In 
this context, it Is worrying to learn 
that the University Grants Commit- 
trie lias set up a working. party oh 
cmmal provision for libraries) 
wjifoh, It Is understood, will be 
lQVestigqting the validity' of book 
stocks presently hold In university 
libraries, criteria for boolj provf-. 
Sion, pff-canipirs. storage prosi>ects] 
and national : cooperative schemes 
for the acquisition and the with- 
drawal of titles-^-uU tills with a 
view to -curtailing tlie physical . 
expansion of library buildings, -In 
our present economic difficulties. 


organized 

adon on a national arid- Internation 
al scale* the authors remind us Of 
Some curiow j facts. Although i 'two 


paper used « by Italy to . produce 
ouly 8,440. new titled ? -The- German 



Nick Childs; 


•Oiler, ; J. H. de, and Delnias, B.K, 
Pffiririirig national infrastructures 
for ^documentation, libraries and 

ill-l-illllff'l fll, iNn. nf a- f 


I— (iwnnep Wlu 

wchtvea, • Outline of a general 
pofiep. Paris, The UNESCO Press, 


Democratic . Republic ... uses' 'one 
tenth, of the tdtwajta of paper for 
new books ust * 


elate better the ^ole of libraries' 
and archives in providing access to 
material which sometimes seams of 


1975. 
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The author is librarian at Brunei 
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Arts graduates worst hit 


f l oin our cuiTusp mule ill 

NKW IIAVISN 
hi April 1074 Yale Ui»iversfly 
launched a caiupaiiLii ici niisc 
S.170iu by tho end of 1977, the 
largest private rmid-raising cum- 
unigii over attempted. After a year 
in oiierutiun, the Campaign for 


L ri r* fmj r.Vii T ff ■ WiT' I] T® * T 7nf«'i 1 


SIOllni”, uct'urdiiiK lu IJnmild M. 
Mmshman, director of the cam- 
paign's information unit. 

Despite il 2(1 per eenr reduction 
in educutiouul expenditure in real 
terms over he past three years, 
Yalo has continued in record sig- 
nificant operating deficits. The 
bulk -of the projected $3 70m will 
be used to niuiiitain the quality of 
existing activities at the univer- 
sity ; few new facilities are planned 
for tlic immediate future. 

Not all of the SlflOm raised so 
far can bo attributed in the efforts 
of the 75 campaign employees. The 
total includes $l5tn irunsforred 
from a fund to Imlld two new col- 
leges, plans for which were aban- 
doned after nit acrimonious tax dis- 
pute with the city of New Haven. 
The 1974 alumni fund raised u fur- 
ther $6 m independently of the cam- 
paign. 

None the less, Mr Marsh man esti- 
mates that "more than lid If" of 
the $t0Om won id not hove been 
given to the university without the 
presence of the Campaign for Yale. 

Expenses in the first year of the 
campaign arc $2m. By the comple- 
tion of the campaign In 1977, total 
expenditure is expected to be no 
marc than 4 per cent of the 
amount mixed — or, assuming the 



Yule University : raising the money. 

$370m goal is reached — about 
$14ni. 

The rlirusi nf the campaign so 
far has been directed towards indi- 
viduals capable uf providing “ lea- 
dership flirts ” nf at least $500,000. 
Campaign officials believe about 
850 uiuniui are in n financial posi- 
tion (n contribute flifts of tills size. 

Thu Leadership Gifts Committee 
has been assigned n target of 
$lG5m, the large si goal of any divi- 
sion in the campaign. Over the 
next your, Lite focus of the cum- 
puiflii will shift front leadership 
gifts to the Major ami Special Gifts 
Committee, u group with the goal 
of raising $110m In smaller contri- 1 
bullous from the brottd base of 1 
Yule's 90,000 alumni, 

The other main element in the 
campaign is the Special Projects ' 
and Foundations Division, directed i 
by Professor Robert W. Winks, a i 
specialist in the history nf British 
Imperialism. This division seeks i 
$40m In foundation grants. 

The campaign may also not be J 


Task force urges simplified 
system of student aid - 


from Frances Hill 

NEW YORK 

Students era often unaware of 
grants and loans fur which they may 
be eligible because the system oi 
financial aid in higher education Is 
so. complex and diverse, says o 
report by the National Task Force 
on Student Aid Problems in Braok- 
dule, California. 

The report recommends chat tho 
Basic- Educational Opportunity grant 
programme deliver information 
about aU types of federal student 
aid programmes through community 
service:, groups,, agencies and 
associations, libraries and educa- 
‘ tfonal Institutions, as tfell as directly 
to students,; - 

^ It should) also 'provide a 24-hour 
urea' telephone' service for informa- 
tion about basic grant#.' ■ ■ 

The programme should further 
provide a service ip. which students 
send a postcard with their;' name, 
address, secondary school or educa- 
tional details to the programme, and 
are supplied with an. application 
form if their level pf education Is 
appropriate, -and a brochure des- 
cribing the other .federal student aid 
programmes. ■ 

The task force urges all local 
school boards and districts to de- 
velop- special courses for secondary 
school students ou - d inosliifl educe 


iiiaiu ■■■• »>;t, -,jO>A;, 

often have to fill up us many as 
seven forms in applying far aid. 

Students and parents often have 
to assemble financial information 
about tlioir past, present and future 
income as many as five or six times, 
he cause die different forms require 
different filing dates. 

The task force recommends that 
a common form and “ o sensible 
method of delivering the form” be 
developed: It Is planning to make 
a prototype data form available to a 
number of states for testing liexi 
spring. 

The report criticizes tlio tendency 
□f agencies to- claim they are award- 
ing grants or loans on the basis of 
students needs when they are' in 
fact awarding them according to the 
resources available., 

. “The results of. -need : analysis 


Dr Phyllis Racklii, assistant pro- 
fessor of English had charged hi a 
1973 suit; that; the university' had 
denied her tenure in her depart- 
ment because of her sex and was 
paving her atan annual rate $7,000 
below that of her male colleagues 
aping the same work. 

’ Dr-R&ckln was granted tenure In 
1971 in the univstsity*s general 
honours programme, out not in the 
English department, and was 
expressly forbidden to teach grad- 
uate English courses, - - 

The university claimed that Its 
offer of compensation Was not an 
admission of guilt, but only com- 
pensation for a third of Dr Ran- 
kin's Legal fees. 

Smith College In Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts, is facing a similar suit. 
La4t December, '.the Massachusetts 
Commission Against ■ Discrimination 
charged the college, which has a 
female undergraduate student 
body, with sex discrimination hi 
111 inng and prmfioUng faculty. It 


should be an objective and equitable 
measurement of the actual amount 
Of money, needed .by a particular 
student to successfully complete a 
programme of study at a particular 
institution.. - 

MUch of the confusion of stu- 
• dents and their parents derives from 
the|r inability to understand how 
they can finance an education op the 
basis of awards made tinder arti- 
ficially limited measurement of their 
need. 1 * 

It recommends that an' impartial 
fl»’6up of . representatives of uie 
. American ■ College Tew 1 "- n - 
grartime, College Seim 
oF 


from Angela Stent administration and up u I 

cummiir'i; su« for UCCOllllUmiS. ”‘1 

CAMGR i L, S The most pmibising field U fa I 
All over America the class of 1975 industry, where .[oh offers fa ! 
has been talcing pun in an impor- J ,,ose a I*- - ' on- up 8.1 per cem 1 
taut rite do passage over the past . ,l . n [ U!it .V‘-*ur, primarily for tfcnu . 
few weeks — graduation and entry with tlegroes hi rhemicul engioea, - 
into adulthood. However, whereas iufl. But in private industry in«,. 
the receipt of a BA formerly mount cr: “ offers are down as much as a ■ 
the bcflinning of one's working life, |* er ce,lt ; rom hist year in ^ ' 
commencement ceremonies me depressed industries, 
coming increasingly to usher in the Smi ting salaries are tilso laoojni ' 
initiation into Lite world of the mi- In many fields. National surwti 
employed. Indicate that average p«v is opt;; 

Figures recently released by the ij ,,v0 ^ -K? 

College Placement Council show B ° out half the late nf inflation. . 
that job offers for June graduates An oversupply of qualified «*! 
are down uhoiiL 4 [>er cem from a dents and u retrenchment in M: 
year ago and mure students than hiring have combined Lo make fa j 
ever before— 1,250,000— are looking employment problem for grad win • 
for work. They are also competing one of die worst in history, Tbl 
with u sizable pool of 1974 grad- munber uf lihcral arts graduates fo 
uates who are still unemployed. qualrupled over the past 15 1 

About GO per cent of ibis year’s outstripping the numbsra^ 

graduates ore getting liberal arts “ v “ , 10 , J0 . 
degrees, and this explains part of The situation for pnst-graduiii 
tlic problem. Even Lite few Indus- students is even worse. According!) 
tries that have increased their Stanford University's career-pto 
campus hiring— accounting, metals nlng director; " By 1380 we may 
nnd food processing — have little Bran ting as many as 70,000 doctoral • 
use for these “generalists". The degrees. If we were to gram onlj 
most overcrowded disciplines are half that number, we could empbr 

education, English, history, psycho- 011 ly one out of four of those trill j 

logy, suciology and pnliricul PhDs." 

science. • “The College Placement Coma: 

However, demand remains strong is not advocating that liberal am 
for engineers and business specia- colleges be . turned into trakr 

lists, particularly tliose ill high schools", says Mr. Alva Cooper/ 

priority fiolris such as energy and who 'headed the recent study. “Be 
agriculture. The College Placement what must be found are the meat 
Council has found that job offers to nfake the liberal arts graduate - 
are up 18 per cent for gl-aduares more competitive in the empfe*- 
with masters degrees in business ment market.” 

Never-never fees scheme 
falls on stony ground 


hindered by the increasing 
numbers of ulunini children admit- 
ted to Yule in recent yenrs. Among 
sLudeiits applying to enter Yale for 
the 1974-75 academic year, the sons 
and daughters of alumni consti- 
tuted 9 per cent of the applicants, 
but 21 per cent of the entrants. 
The comparable figures among stu- 
dents u pp lying in 1969 were 8 per 
cent and 14 per cent respectively. 
Yale offered admission to more 
alumni' children in 1975 than at 
any oilier liiile over the JusL 25 
yenrs. 

The university ..has prepared a 
list of “ some typical gift opportuni- 
ties ” for prospective donors. 
Although the minimum endowment 
required for a professorship is a 
hefty $800,000, u named schol- 
arship fund for undergraduates 
costs as little as $35,000. And the 
truly iinpeciininus donor may care 
to note that a named fund for 
hooks and prizes cnit be purchased 
for h i rifling $5,000. 


Woman don 
wins $7 jQ, 000 
pay fight 

The University of Pennsylvania, in 
what may be a test case, has 
offered a woman, teacher $70,000 in 


A tuition fee pustponement plan, 
hailed os a major innovation when 
it was introduced In 1971 by Yule 
University, '.now faces J an uncertain 
future. The plan, devised to meet 
the spiralling costs of private 
higher education, was ulnied ut mak- 
ing it far easier for children from 
lower income families to ntlond 
such expensive Ivy League institu- 
tions as Yale. 

If a student chase n tuition fee' 
postponement option, he could bor- 
row a substantial part of his college 
costs, and repay it over a 35-year 
period. But repayment was gauged 
to overall Income, So that a student 
Who went on to earn .a large in- 
come might repay up to 150 per 
cent of his debt, while n less well- 
to-do classmate Would only hnve to 
repay the actual sum lie had bor- 
rowed. 

Yale expected other universities 
to seize on the programme us a 
solution to tho scholarship nap 
caused by a withdrawal In federal 
funding and a .decline in the in- 
vestment ;? portfolios of private 
universities. 


This has not happened. More- is- j 
portnut, Yale undergraduates (h® 
selves have not taken advantaged 
the programme to tile degree- nil- . 
versify officials had expected Ii . 
had been estimated that upward!: 
of 60 per cent of the student body , 
would take loans out under fa : 
programme, Hivd Yule figured : tW. 
it would initially need to ■. borrow -- 
$30i» over the First five year* h , 
cover tho pvufltunune. ■ 

Instead, participation liaa'bceaa 
Jow that so fur Yule has had t» 
borrow only $6m. One * repsoi) » . 
the relatively low participation w ■; 
been the introduction' of a ne* 
federal loan programme with J » _ 
year repayment period. Another^ • 
n reluctance of students themteW ? 
to hike on debts running jtW-'* 
35-yunr period, which would** 
thut they would still ho paying ^ ,.* 
their own col I cue Jouns at « u? 
when fhoir children were w . 
versily ago. ' i * 

Now, the Yalo Curporatioft-® 5 
university’s govenilng body, » " | 
r ecu ns I dor the ontlro progro*^ 



HarvaM cuts projected deficit 


The ' Ha'nrerd Corporal Ion lias 

■ annatiitced ; that because of careful 
budget cutting ibis' year, it hits': re- 
duced Its projected du ficlt next year 
bv $2. 5m. Last 1 butnmn, Professor 
Ifenry ■ ]losovs|cy« dean of l!i<> Fa- 
culty of Arts and Sciences, had 
predicted' a S3, 5m deficit In the 
budget for up, nt year,: but tho: esti- 
mate lias now ' shriuik to . d 1 Slot ' 
operating deficit. This is about half 
the deficit 'for. this"' academic year,. 
Which, will bu tlq.su to $^m,. 

‘ Doan- Rosovskj- j hus , called , ihe 
fill: in the : projected detfidr . ^n 
shea We -'iurpuraund . , >• htit'^dd!! 


that .“oven., a million next year 
loaves ui With a very big' prob- 
lom’'. ■!•-';■ 

The reduction In-' tha deficit 
canie;abtmt primarily through cuts 
In tho faculty's staff expenses, ahd 
through an increase In tuiiioR fee 
Income, j. ' V. ■ ■ 

The originally . estimated SS^tti 
uoflcit was "tiaseil nn nn estimated 
tuition, fee rise of $200, while fees 
will Jh fact go up by $34p, raising 
lliO vstimato of $'2G.2m in tuition 
income to $27.5in. 

Tho faculty also reduced salary 
expanse ft by 571)0,000, cutting down 
the faculty ^nyrull by 3 per ceiii. 


complaint. t 

/.This ; ; charge . has been enibarrihis- 
jng for the Ttii'gest W6ptBii r s college 

jSjJa ? mTy> , bu ' Smith ,4* 

dacided to . appeal on the ground 
that, no outside . agency ■ should be 
anlq tp dlctatq tenure policy. 1 . 

* - - i . i I . ' 1 * "• j 1 * 1 1 i ■ 

Vietnamese to get 
study help 

The first programme Jn higher edu- 

n vL t0 !. d t !B S ens of thousands 
M U ? c 3s r ®*ugoes coming to 
K« 8 Sr 1 tC i StB - tes 1,a ® oeen started 
1 , AlBaric “» ; A| 5d c |atioa 6f 
^¥h B G 5!a eSo? a £ d VmversUios; ' 

iwiSi 'S *? B,nbe . r schools will use 
theli. local ties .tp,.shiooth the arriv. 
el of; the hewcomeis into various 
American corpm unities. In partk- 

3 5 r ; Lh J?, have Pledged financial 
aid to VleinaniosQ students already 


whose K,„di' oirwi,^ 

change of riovernment in Saigon/ 




Riesman attacks tf sof t 5 marking 

sfi bss? 

SsSMiasr-^SS' 'sS ^ 

S^-Sar JP'rtSfe!- ,$r '*~*~*f£ 

principle, at Harvard, Mr RieamS c . D Sp a «?®| l \A£S 

argues. • . . , ■ ’ American Studies and. tne 

' Meritocracy rt had hai'dT* P ent of Visual and Environ^, . 
occurred * qt harvard when it Studies, : ore viewed by PJJJL* 
attacked on the grounds that merf !ackln S ‘'meritocratic standM? 
Weraric 'Procedures are biased in acco ™”g to Mr Riesman, 

mid- „ Students liad as mhch-^J 
ness ! nd , ejl 8 fi nder “ cold- faculty, members in the ch^ 

vioUtinJThfl a S d f v ? ti viciousness, faculty for the Department .« IK 
Dlo a ^ S r?n^P ri ” c p n e that a11 1,eoi American Studies, and If.j” * 

Riesiu7n l,E M«^ enta ^ y e( l ual ”» Mr such as sociology, urban ttMLJ 

i s Sprae, students came Black studies . . a 1 forntal/^g 

ddfinld w erit 1 had bflon y oIce J n appointments - 

fffiJX-tfJLS, 8el fl«ving way by held unattractive tb V&g 
already dominant qlites. J scholarly candidates ■ 

occurr ? d The Department of vls ^'5 
have bee^l Slnp f k w den . til ! wI, ° Environmental Studies nllogJE 

" 5 Si!jf?h! 5 R , t0 SS^L^i in - de T* » or $ in 

196ns often t aba ^ since , tl,e late and design for credit, aim * 
th6y ‘are not nreWd ^ ^di faculty status without 
‘‘ very well hL rfifPt ^ n0w,n e tl,e l*nD or its equivalent.- f] , 
white Uberll t for ■ il is «« some respects 

grade litem severebr^ Mr n^ er ,n f , rom th ? truditfona P , .<W4«^ 
says. ev “ eiy , Mr Riesman democratic meritociucy,.^;, "jP" 

rusts on formal erode punt?. 
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Rectors meet to decide 
fate of Euroconference 


from Paul Moorman * 

VIENNA 

A key meeting of the 25-natlon 
Conference of Rectors and Vice- 
Chancellors of the European Univer- 
sities (CREt is due to decide the 
future of the organization here this 
weekend. 

Mnre thnn 200 executive heads nf 
universities, nearly all from West 
Europe, ivi 1 1 be voting on pro- 
posals to rudic.'illy alter the consti- 
tution of CRE. The debate is likely 
to be long and keen. 

Oeated in the early 1950s as the 
result of a British^ Benelux initia- 
tive the organization has always 
stuck carefully to the discussion of 
“non-political” matters. 

It has also fastidiously refused to 
lobby governments with its points 
of view. 

An essential part of the CRE 
credo has been that it should be a 
forum for vice-chancellors to meet 
informally for frank discussions 
about the mutual problems facing 
European institutions of higher 
education. 

For this reason, the CRE consti- 
tution Stipulates that membership 
of the body should be vested in the 
executive heads themselves ratlier 
than their ‘ institutions. 

But the organization has been 
consistently boycotted by the Soviet 
Union end most of the rest of the 
East European block largely on the 
grounds of the “Cold War” 
character of parts of its constitu- 
tion. 

References -in the preamble tu 
the need to maintain " freedom of 
expression . and communication " 
were especially unacceptable to the 
Soviet Union. 

The boycott led the Unesco meet- 
ing of Ministers of Education in 
Bucharest in November 1973 to pass 
a resolution calling for the estnli- 
lishment of a new body to promote 
European understanding at univer- 
sity level. 

Tills’ demand was repeated by the 
Soviet Union jn Bologna lost Sep- 
tember at a meeting of European 
universities following the general 
assembly of CRE. 

Since • thou various working 
parties have been tiding to hammer 
out a compromise aimed at preserv- 



Outsidc Parliament House, Vienna 


jag CRE and at the same time 
brlr 


inging the Socialist countries ill 
from their self-imposed cold, • 
Those vice-chancellors anxious for 


the format of CRE not to be 
Tampered with Fear they will he 
asked this weekend , to vote for a 
constitution which will be institu- 
tion-based rather than, individual- 
based and which will be far more 
of a political inlking-shop than 
hitherto. 

And although the Bucharest reso- 
lution expressed the hope that any 
new body would make use of “ struc- 
tures already in existence ", radical 
amendments to tbe CRE constitu- 
tion will obviously have to be agreed 
upon if the East is to enter. 

Among other things, the name of 
tile organization will probably have 
to be altered to the European Asso- 
ciation of Universities. 

But the changes will be the price 
CUE will huv.e to pay if it— nnd its 
philosophy — ore to ertain any real 
i nF 1 uence in European higher edu- 
cation. 

A “ stay as we are " vote could 
lead to riie setting up of a rivn! hndy 
com in i ling important institutions 
front both East and West and lead- 
ing to defections from CRE. 

Its credibility as ■ a conduit of 
European higher education opinion 
would be seriously, If not fatally, 
impaired. 


T. 


Canada • 

Government plans revamp of 
research funding structure 


from Israel C in man 

OTTAWA 

The government Is, proposing 1 to 
revise the granting structure 


executive powers, but acting in an 
advisory capacity on the allocation 


for 


support of university research, Mr 
Faulkner. Secretary of State, 


Hugh 


whose department is responsible, in 
Part, for education ana research, 


told, the annual council meeting ol 
the Candiau Association of Umver- 
sity.Teachers here. 


He .said that |)lans Were being 


drawn up to establish two separate 
granting agencies, one for natural 
sciences and one tor. social .sciences 
and humanities. The proposal will 
Involve restructuring the; existing 
National Research Cburtcil ' and . the 
Canada Council. . • . 


The two new agencies Would be 
coordinated by '-an Inter-Coupdl 
Coordinating Committee 1 , -With no 


of funds among the councils. 

Mr Faulkner said that although 
the research support programmes 
constituted the most visible federal 
government presence jn die 
research and education fields, the 
most expensive federal commit- 
■ nient in diet area remained the 
continued support, through provin- 
cial finances, of the operating costs 
of post-secondary education. 

In 1973, federal, support for post- 
secondary education totalled $1.4 
billion, or almost 53 per cent of 
the total cost of post-secondary 
education and research. Provincial 
contributions - to post-secondary 
education and research was 30 per 
cent, student fee^ 10 per cent and 
other , sources (gifts and. endow- 
ments) made up toe final ? per cent. 


India 


Upgrading for work experience 


from- Sunianta Banftrjee 

New deLhi 


, .The government has announced a 
hew -pattern of. education with 
stress on vocational graining. It is 
expected tb come into Operation all 
oyei* the courtti y by the end of the 
Fifth Five Year Plan.- 
The platv will involve 10- years of 
general - school education * with 
work- experience,; during - which the 
student^’ formal .education will be 
Integrated with professional jssign- 
wants -In art operating industrial 


plfait, e research laboratory, a 
design group, a p landing teafd or a 


teaching plapt. under thfe. direct 
supervision - of the academic facul- 
W*- Tweq ty per cep t of the : students 
passing, the eighth' standard will go 
Jh for vocational: training m iiidus- 
jgm.;. training ^Institutes. 1 trade 


schools and other similar iqstitu- 
. tiorfS. ' ‘ - ■ 

Ih Classes 10 and 11, vocational 
courses will bfe provided , to enable 

-the students fcp take up employ: 

. ment ‘ directly after they leave 
schopla. ' Till now, the bulk of 
school-leaving , ■ , students, in the 
absence of knowledge on how to 
get employment, have been: drifting 
to colleges. '• 

As an introductory step, the. 
government has prepared a! scheme 
of vocational courses for' .1,000 
selected schools covering 100,000 
students all. over the. country. 

flie : vncatipnaE courses will be 
tailored to .the needs 1 of;, the. 
employment market. The number 
of: students joining any particular 
coiiric' will. depehcT ba the demand 
fi-pm employhrs for skilled - person- 
nel and not on the tcachei- pupil 
ratio. v » ■ ■" - ' 


Australia 


Science policy 
advisory 
body named 


from Jarlutlt Ronnviie 


BRISBANE 

The coinposiiinii of Australia's 
second • .science policy advisory 
body Ims been announced by Mr 
Bill Morrison, Minister fur Science. 

The first, the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology set 
up by the McMahon government in 
1972, was disbanded within months 
by the incoming Labour govern- 
ment nnd, since i lie end of 1972, 
tbe Federal Department of Science' 
has been acckiiiR the advice of the 
scientific community on the func- 
tions nnd responsibilities of the 
proposed Australian Science and 
Technology Council lASTEC). 

In January ASTEC's terms of 
reference, powers and composition 
were announced ut the Congress of 
the Australian and New Zealand 
Association far the Advancement 
of Science. Since ihcn it has 
become the Science and Techno- 
logy Council (SITSC) with Dr J. A. 
L. Mmlicson, vice-chancellor of 
Monasli University, ns its full-time 
chairman. 


There are three practising scien- 
tists cm the council— Pro lessors S. 
F. Harris and R. L. Slutyor, l>0 til of 
the Australian National University, 


and Pnifewor G. j. V. Nossafl, 


director of the Walter and Eliza 
Hall Iiistiturc nf Medicnl Research 
in Melbourne. 

The representatives from the soc- 
ial sciences are Sul Eucel, profes- 
sor of sociology at the University 
nf New South Wales and John 
Passmore, professor of Philosophy 
at ANIL The powerful chairman of 
the Australian Keseurch Grants 
Committee, Professor R. R. Street, 
is. also on tlic council. 

The oilier niL-nilters or the coun- 
cil represent the government sec- 
torj the industrial secrur, the trude 
unions and Wuiii> > n*s l.ilicrmion. 


Council calls 
for ‘mobility 
centres’ 


by Judy Chase 


National mobility agencies should 
be set up in individual countries to 
facilitate movement of university 
teachers, research workers and 
postgraduate students in Europe, 
the Special Project Mobility of the 
Council of Europe’s Committee for 
Higher Education and Research, 
lias, proposed. 

A . major obstacle at present, 
which would require more than 
mobility agencies to overcome is 
tile economic situation in Europe. 
Economic considerations have 
caused a trend in some countries 
to reduce the number of foreigners 
admitted to higher education and 
research, the report says. 

The report also notes two ob- 
stacles which apply only in Britain. 
It cites “ the extremely high fees 
charged" and the fan that some 
research councils award schol- 
arships only to people who- haVe 
been in the country three years.,-: 

The preference among British 
staff for teaching in Engush -speak- 
ing countries (America, Canada or 
former colonies) rather than in 
Europe is hIso discussed. - The 
report says: Here the obstacle 

seeins to be the 1 general difficulty 
for, or unwillingness of, university 
staff; to learn; foreign languages*', 

A feature of the British system 
pf ; hlghe'r education .. which is 
ptaised ip tile, report is- long-tpnn. 
fiqaitpial planning, which, kelps aca- 
demics organize', their teaching and 
research .work for mpre than one 
yqar at a riffle. 

Among the 1 ; important general - 
barkers to mobility mobtiohed In 
the report are': excessively compli- 
cated and -drawn but application 
procedures for stiff : positions as 
well as studentships ; rigid nationa- 
lity : requirements: Unattractive , 

salary levels and financial condi- 
tions in some -c6 untiles ; insecurity 
abobt 'the recognition of time Spent 
aurbad for pr6motloh J and penstod 
rights', iri; ■ somb' - .countries ; , ftnd 
relUciftnce \<i cecoqqjze foreign 
postgraduates-.,; 'diplomas -' and 

riptfi-apw - ■ 


Holland 


Controversial lottery 
stays for another year 


from Lynn Ceorgu 


r , , _ AMSTERDAM 

Fur liie 1975 Huidemfc year Dr 
Ger Klein, Higher Education Secre- 
tary, 1ms announced an elaborate 
university admissions procedure tn 
all faculties operating a mimerus 
rixus. It will be valid for one venr 
only and follows closely the amend- 
ment Dr Klein made to the 1972 
Enrolment Act which has still tn 
be approved by Parliament before 
the summer recess. 

Certain qualified candidates will 
he uiicniiditinnnLly admitted. These 
include applicants who have com- 
pleted iheir two years* military ser- 
vice, those who obtained an 
average grade of -7J or more 
(exunis graded from 1 to 10) in 
their gram mar school leaving exa- 
mmntinu and a predetermined 


number of students fmm the Dutch 
co Ionics of Surinam and ihe 
Antilles. 

For the reuiuiudui a lottery sys- 
tem will operate based on tho prin- 
ciple that the higher the final exa- 
mination figure, the greater the 
lottery chance. Thus all applicants 
with a grade seven huve a 95 per 
cent chance, those with a grade 61 
76 per cent and these with, less 
than 64 a 64 per cent chance of 
drawing a university place om of 
the compute r at the university 
admissions cleni-ing hoicse in Gron- 
ingen. 

Faculties upei iiiing a numems 
iixus tins year are medicine, den- 
tlstry, veterinary surgery, physical 
education, pharmacy, biology, social 
and pliysical-geogrn pliv. Diitch his- 
tory and English. 


West Germany 


r * 

Left rivals agree to formation 
of national union 


by Giim her Kloss 


West German student* luive m lust 
succeeded in forming a national 
association which will officially 
represent* ail 800,000 st mien is 
registered at universities, compre- 
hensive universities, colleges oF 
education mid advanced technical 
colleges. 

The Vurrinigic Deutsche Sin- 
dentenschiifi (United German Stu- 
dents Association— VDS) was 
created at a cunfuruiicc in G lessen 
by amalgamating the previously 
separate n.itiunal iii-uunizatinns for 
students in iidvanced technical col- 
leges (SVI) and for siiidents ai the 
other higher edttciition institutlniis 
(the old VDS.I. 

Thu conferencu was the second 
attempt in agree on a const it ill ion 
for the new assnciaiiiHl, following n 
1974 decision by the two old un- 
ions to linkup. ' An ^arifer. joint 
meeting in Mardi haeftg be aban- 
doned with only about one-fifth of 
the . constitution approved because 
members' views clashed to such an 
extent that a compromise appeared 
Impossible. 

The most disputed, issues con- 
cerned representational and elec- 
toral matters: the number of 

delegates per si udent at the annual 
conference, the majority (simpje or 
two-thirds) stipulated .for elections 
to the committee and the electoral 
system (proportional or absolute ' 
'majority) on the basis of which the 
central council, the highest auth- 
ority of~-the new association be- 
tween the annual conferences, i 
would be chosen. 1 

The. differences of opinion on 
these issues were not between dele- 
gates From the two national founder 
organizations, nor between repre- 
sentatives from the 160-odd Individ- 
ual student unions but were based 
on the policies and tactics of the 
various political groups mat have 
dominated German national as well 
as local student politics for several 
years. ■ . 

Virtually all these groups are 
left-wing and largely because of the 
apathy of many students they 
have often secured control 
of individual unions.' in . elec- 
tions, even - though some very 
recent trends indicate a shift away 
from tjie radical. Left to more cen- 
trist groups in '.some institutions. 
Even the conservative Christian 
.Democratic Student? Have , gained 
in' support and they now control 
the student parliament ' dt the 
universities of Karlsruhe arid Ulm. - 

Overall, however, , the radical 
Tefe Js' still, tlie dqmifruit political 
force, ft is' divided Into' several , 
factioris. Thus the old; VD'S was 
since 1970, dominated by., (he Spar- 


lakiis, a Marxist sLudcut {association 
linked with the Gurin.ii] Cum mu nisi 
Party, und liy the Socialist Univer- 
sity Federation (SHU), probnblv 
the strongest nf .ill groups 
although often split imti an ortlio- 
uux siiciulist ,md Marxist- Leninist 
«■!% Ai tin? last meeting nf the 
uni VDS in Murch the two groups 
I'lgetlicr had exactly the same 
number of . votes as their mriii 
opponents. 

These are primarily the Young 
Socialist (jusn) university groups 
which form purr of the youth 
organizations of the s ruling Social 
Democratic Parly und have only 
recently attracted substantial stu- 
dent support. 

The rest nf the political spec 
i rum of the German Students 
Movement is chiefly made up of an 
alliance of ihc Association of 
Liberal Students, the Associatioi* 
of Christian Democratic Students, 
and of independent students. 

Because of rlie power struggle 
1 between the left-wing factions 
these. last groups are at present 
able to exercise a much greater 
influence than their' numerltal 
strength ' would indicate. The • 
Liberal Students Association voted, 
for example, together with .the 
Young Socialists and '! tha 

Communist, Socialist and anarchist, 
groups at Giessen and thus secured '. 
the relatively quick possage of the . 
Juso-inspired ' new constitution, 

against the initial opposition of the 
Spartak us and the SHB. 

Indeed, these two groifps now 
find themselves for the first time 
since 1970 , in a minority on both 
the executive committee and the 
central council of the new organiz- 
ation. . 

Even its programme for the next 
few years was passed ngainat their 
votes. This fact does not, however, 
appear to have led to a lei X radical 
line of ^ policy. German student . 
organizations regard 'themselves . .as 
eminently political and vigorously 
defend their “political mandate . . 
They are ntuen more concerned . 
with den nunc mg capitalism and 
proclaiming the, solidarity of; stu- 
dents as representatives of -|he‘ pro- 
gressive iurelligeritsio . with the 
struggles of the. working class than 
with representing die immediate 
interests of their menbers. ■ 

' Since cvcir the new organization 
opposes tiis . policies of all thraa 
major political parties,, communi- 
cation between students and. th* 
.federal government will not have. 
Iieeh ttiafle any . easier. There : is 
therefore ns .yet no’ chance of the - 
government restoring the substan- 
tial subsidies w.htyh used to Jie •. 
paid . io,i tlje . national ; stpdept 
brgOmzatious and- constituted . a 
major source of revenue for thorn, 


Republic of Ireland ' ' • 

; . ' ■ i. t 

£2.5m bail-out for universities 


from Peppy Barlow 


' '. DUBLIN 
Tlie crisis -in .Irish university 
ffnririroi'is ( to be alleviated tty a 
government supplementary . esti- 
mate oX ’E2-5ru. This will 'cover tpe 
shortfall iri tlie current giants and, 
other incomes set against' rhe esti- 
mated expenditure* Eoi- Irish uriiver- 


Uartjer.. when no such relief Was- 
. forthcoming, :the. universities . were 
suggesting that they would.- hnve. to 
'.introduce massive' fee increases 
tod . possibly stop staff pay for the 
• last 'month of; the academic year. 

•, : Some tte increases have' already 
been announced, hut it is assumed 
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riiat the more drastic suggestion of 
. docking salaries will no longer be 
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Death and demoralization 
by a thousand cuts 



As the ■■ml nf (lie academic year approaches the de- 
IN'CSsinn, ftnaiicl.il and psychological, tluil grips higher 
i > (l*iciilirui, mill the universities in particular, has 
d«vi>en«'tl. "'I he party's m-i-r Mr Crnssl.un! told 
the Inciil auilini'iiie^ last imtnrli. Lord Crtnvtlier 
limit's rupiMiiiim nl' rliu .saute mcss.-ige at the recent 
riMifiriMce.s ni the AIIT aril the A1TI was itlnmst 
super fl imns. In Ao inve nf hie her edit cm. Inn auster- 
ity is imr a elm id mi the Imrizmi, a frnivn oil the min- 
Isteriul luntv : it Ims n I ready tirrived. 

Tiic 12- year summer that universities and colleges 
luvc enjoyed since Robbins Is over. Ahead is a cold 
winter of roelin-uti rai'K^us for future expansion, less 
generous support for exist tug touching and research, 
nut! ini' run si in; r r.iiu intervention. The signs of the 
riccav of i (to optimistic prosperity of the Infills nrc too 
ntiinernus in he dismissed us a spell of unsettled 
weather. They ranee fn mi, at ilie tno.st triviul. Mr 
J 'rent ire's misuiiili-i-.shinil hut iiuvertheiess insensitive 
rnninrk almur art irons ares to, n| i lie most fundainen 
i ho virtual rnllupse urn lev the weight of double- 
digit in flat inn of the qiihiqurimiuj system uf uni vers 
itv finance and with ir an intportiint giiiiinntce of 
their autonomy. 

Jim present denioralivniitni of higher education 
lias two i aspects, financial deprivation and the kcenor 
sense or m lots nf esteem. Naturally the first Is pre s 
dominant tuiltiv hut In the longer term the second may 
be equally - significant. After nil, the financial fo£ 
times of iinlvcT-Irtes dr pend partly nn the simple and 
some times crude perceptions nf their value popular 
unions politic inns mid the public. 

In any cose the two aspects are entwined. Mr 
«««>« s »«V". v r , efuaal . ngfec to the AUT’s cur- 
M ry . d t s wofKe - "i the eyes of many 
university tencliers, bncanse in January he accepted 

• ' nnrt^lT. J ,e re $"«»nendatlons of the Houghton re- 
; SSL*,? S?. p fc v ^.nflnrunivaralty tqachera. University 

ffii? nlJSJf l®*®, 1 * 6 ® 11 b y « loss of earning power. 

K r «5iti i ’ CCn hurt ,m,ie h v ‘be knowledge 
that pnjv technic lecturers nnparenilv received more 
favourable treatment. There Is a crude but popular 
view that the present Government Is in some general 
t» l ? ,Uvei l ' s j t V and pttt-polv technic — a view that 
sl,ni>1 ! cl,v .by tire president 
f J f 2J more olausllile interpretation 

2 »!S at ..5in, P * 1 ce r c . n , v believes in ih 0 soda! con- 
Juf.fkr H??/* S0D1 1 e of J ,is Cabinet colleagues. He no 

• ■ftS.^“ #v *tSi H* at tot&] collapse of the social 

Mme fSrT ip fo,Iow « 1 ll *>y a wages freeze or 
some form oP incomes policy, which would Dear : 

; workers” 1 * 1 ^ <,S0 ** id ^om public funds SS Sit 

mkh C S /JT e P^jArn of denioraHznUoii fa apparent in 

0cademip stories. The 'doSiage 

• i^ e fBllu, ! e to compensate universities for 

i^ V 1 ’L^' vng ^ d * ,lcl,s »"■< ffiBS? .c 

J5 » . . ® r l , pLy teaciting posts and the sklmned 

enough. Worse still In the ftyew 
?/ Ae symbolic damage, the proof - 

5 » J 1 *! W--I slippage of . public esteem for the universities . 

■ h bo ?n Internationa] phenomenon, 

ft *L •fiSW®*- *? J\ oqdo P ■ senior official 
; • £ of Education ‘recounted hotv 

public entliusiasm 
foi, higher education ehnt cxfated in tho late IDGOs 

, liVSA 6 v ' rord uV Prpfltea u — or, loosely, mSte hiy 

S h iL fl nH.5^i Slin ir 5hi S CS ‘ 8 , un no longer shinas . 

« It hardly, Wr Prenl!co*s fault. In any cno the 

‘ V : 22S?2!B^£5PA25!^" ■ 1 ^SP! 1 « deficit. • 
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Staff fcitios 




mm* 

jeyel the collate df the system of 
mwMnW grants 14 an intmedlnte cause^of acuie 
fcwtKhr It,. or rnthgr the tSveromen^ 

“§»«*** 


lias proved to be buoyant, while the behaviour of 
the quinquennial grant has been leaden. The fortunes 
■>f the polytechnics rise and fall with the fortunes 
of local government services as a whole. The univer- 
sities are isolated mid exposed, and so ensier in 
pick nt’f. 

The second clement that hart intensified rhe 
insecurity nf the universities is the strange behaviour 
nf Mr Prentice mid Lord Crowtiier-Hunt. Mr Prentice's 
H.side may be dismissed us a gaffe, but what about 
Lord Crow ther-H tint ? He is going round conferences 
uttering vague threats about " worse to come” and 
suggesting a shopping list of economies. 

Many, indeed all, his suggested economics may in 
fact be necessary. However, to hawk such a list around 
without ut_ the same time presenting a properly 
thought-out' strategy for tho development of higher 
oclucattnn In these mistoro Hines seems to be quite 
tho wrong approach. Tighter timetabling, a worse staff 
student ratio, and a dose of manpower planning do 
not add up to the proper strategy, ft is precisely this 
piecemeal approach to economy and retrenchment 
jhtil has undermined the morale of the universities. 
If this is all the Government has to offer, It should 
keep quiet and continue tn squeeze the universities 
by refusing to gram proper compensation for infla- 
tion. If, on the other hand, it really does have a res- 
pectable strategy, let ministers share their thoughts 
with the responsible parties in higher education as 
the vice-chancellors have indicated. 

Everyone concerned with the future of higher edu- 
cation must recognize that the present depression of 
its Fortunes Is not a brief pause In the climb to rhe 
sunny uplands of mass higher education and die 
learning society beyond. Only when such a comfort- 
nljle illusion has been rejected can the painful but 
necessary task begin of deciding what higher educa- 
tion wo need, what higher education we can afford, 
und how we can strengthen or adapt our present sys- 
tem to meet these requirements. This task is urgent 
S us ® btitu^calqulated changes a*e being 
made in higher dduettfota by the haphazard economics 
that universities are having to practise to save money. 
No doubt a ftintUarly blunt Instrument will be applied 
to the polytechnics following the next rate support 
grant settlement. Yet austerity should stimulate 
-a- Precision in the deciding of priorities not 

In a recent letter to The Times, Dr Half Dahrendorf, 
director of the London School of Economics, wrote : 

“ Whatever one's view about expansion, surely priori- 
Hes in higher education must be essentially qualita- 
rtve. If., this fact U forgotten, one of the most 
distinguished university systems in tile World niay 
well lose its distinction." Too often this fact, if not 
forgotten, has npt been sufficiently remembered. The 
years of. the Robbins-Jnducod prosperity allowed 
important questions to be fudged. For example, the 
potential conflict between tho maintenance of excel- 
lence and continuing expansion was rarely considered. 

The picture of academics' attitudes that emerged 
..from the work^of A. H. Halsey and Martin Trow 

found that many 

university teachers, continued to. make assumptions 
about the purpose d£ the universities Which were 
appropriate, to an elite system of higher education. 
Yet the same people also believed In the virtues of 
expansion .(or replication would U a better descrip- 
tion of the process of development the^ foresaw). 

That particulto path Ae replication' of elite higher 

£ C S >n -rn, eVen i n ^ attenuated form, id 
hf«f - 1 ? 1,re f °the« are still open. The first is for 

• and niai^^ 011 ^ W ret "™ to the pro-Robbins mode 

tiSu 1 ht o! (however. 

k£ 2? I 5 e? P« ra, nauM consideration 

■ 15* d aaCbndly, ^ie. 'British system of 

B ero , to 4 -t h »1- aV } 0W ?X 10 he justified, i Tim 

• already familiar. It Is death by a 

slraultaaeous pursuit of reduced 


[mm Professor V, R. Pickles 
Sir, — When Lord Crowther-Hum 
recnnimciuls raising the universiry 
student : staff ratio from' 8.4 : 1 to 
9 :1 or 10 :i, he should be reminded 
that many departments already have 
ratios above the latter figures — 
even after allowance Is made for 
small differences due to the method 
of calculation. 

My department Is one such ; .ind 
from October this year when nur 
annual student intake will lie 150 
medicals, 50 dentals and an agreed 
number of pure science students, the 
ratio will be 10.7:1. Moreover, our 
' students have relatively few free 
periods, in their weekly timetable, 
and this fact is reflected in the 
demands on tile staff. This high 

University economies 

| from Professor /gor Aleksantlur 
Sir, — I am responding to your edi- 
torial suggestion (THES, May 23) 
that Lord Crowther-Hunt’s questions 
about university economics deserve 
serious consideration. I find this 
difficult particularly when faced 
with lii$ -views on research. 

•He proposes that teachers should 
spend less time researching and that 
the proportion of postgraduate stu- 
dents should be reduced. All this on 
the foundation that “ . . . We all 
know of postgraduates in our univer- 
sities who are neither contributing 
to the advance of worthwhile know- 
ledge, nor even adding In any 
worthwhile way to their own quali- 
fications . . .”. 

The first postulate is correct as 
stated: very few Individual post- 
graduates make world shattering ad- 
vances of kuowledge. However, to 
believe that they should do so is 
painfully naive. The postgraduate 
expects, and the uulversity aims to 
give him or her, education additional/ 
to,, and or greater depth than, wliat 
■ oan_posslbly.be squeezed Into a threo 
or four year undergraduate course. 
It may. be worth notiug that a grad- 
uate in other countries of Europe 
achieves a level which in tne 
UK is reached only by postgradu- 
ate work. ■ 

The point about qualifications is 
obviously wrong as stated, as post- 
graduates d° add to their quail flca- 
, “ ons nn d are often rewarded for it 
jperhaps not often enough). 

So, I am asked to take seriously 
the proposition that if about 19 per 
cent of our universities’ undergradu- 
I ate population have the ability to 
receive a deeper education, some 
diould be prevented from so doing. 

?i “l® 1 ’® mu *t he enough mil- 
versify places for those prospective 
undergraduates who are qualified 
and willing (a principle ostensibly 
accepted by Crowther-Hunc) the 
saipe^ must . apply to postgraduate 


rntio results from the presern * 
financial constraints but r 2 ' 
Croivlhor-Hunl .should not seek , : 
make matters worse. 0 

Nor does ilie Figure of 19 Db • 
cent for the proportion of stufcm 
doing postgraduate research §2 r 
to al depart incuts. Our ratio of ; 
aciuul resunrch students to full-time 
equivalent uiulr-rgra dilutes will be 
4 per cent. This low figure results 
in part from ilie Medical Research 
Council’s policy of “ concentfatiM ' 
of resources" in selected ' depart- 
ments. For a proper balance wc deed 
more support for research, not leu. 
Yours fail lif ill I v, 

V. R. PICKLES, 

Professor of Physiology, 

University College. Cardiff. 

_ " ‘ ^ I 

lion for those who overcome the ^ 
hurdles. r 

I am further asked to take 
seriously the idea that ncademitt 
fritter nway their dine on research 
to ilie detriment of their teaching. 
Many of the - best researchers - bare 
high teaching loads, and the only 
thing that suffers as a result it 
their research is their home life. 
Their teaching is often given an 
added dimension as a result nf their 
contact with the research advances 
that are being made in their' field. . 
The researching academic also per- ' 
forms an educatinnnl function which 
does not seem to have occurred to 
Lord Growth er-JIuiu. Clearly pent- 
cillin, and computers are imnortaal 
major results of university reiearcb, 
hut more important may be that 
vast collection nf minor advances 
which is continually fed directly 
into textbooks and courses by Kt- 
demte authors. This creates an evo- : 
Iutionary chain in education without . 
which .uni vers 1 tv teaching would be 
static and sterile. 

It almost goes without saving that 
much research is vetted for' eJtcol- 
. jeucc and relevance by research 
coUhdlb anyway. Where does this 
leave Lord Crowtiicr-Hunt’s conteo- 'V 
non that the contribution nf post- : 
graduates to such veeabveh 
worth while? There is nlmost flo evi . 
deuce to support such an Idea. -To 
condemn the whole bitsinoss pir.the 
basis of the odd failure U simply ' 
facile. 

Perhaps the only way in' which I - 
can take his suggestions for re- . 
search economies seriously Is ihti ■■ 
•they imply a decrease of university 
excellence to such an oxtent tb® 1 
they would make the vole of unites 
sides patently questionable. Raying 
reachod such n stulo, they .-ftlfM . 
easily be shut down nr turned Into . . 
teaching fdetorios. That, to my. mint*. V 
Is most serious. . . m 

Youths faithfully, ^ 





itie ■ polyteclittlcs have j 
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^va! ltoh and restric- 


petit: pf knowledge. • Pooble, who 
have . tp be bribed to produce. tne 
first two. are,, to 'my way 
t?g. a little suspect. There:rss?WJ u , 
Ae third; the groat god t'sseqfclt' 

When Professor Grlhyer chart ^ 1 
tbrized my fellow Sybarites 03 | 

"who use the , same lecture- 
•; annually " and 1 11 .utldertake .0®: j- 

fninletrative duties "j. iny hearth**! !•. 
held steady. I did not recognize 
salf there. But when he coitcludrt . , 
"and mako, no research coif tip 0 ' ; 
tionf,. the shaft hit, home. . .-.-s . 

Briefly, : about n million tcach^* . 
in tertiary education throughout tW ; 
world aria being urged dally, to P ul> 

- lish or perish,'. I have to- rd4° *■: 

; miniscule fraaibn of ■wbat. rWj! 

'. and find so jmuch of if turgid, tmW 
. and tilegjjaristlc, .that IcanttotijnW. ... 
myself tp add to it.- To add A .kn?J • 
ledge |s hot, necessarily -to W> Q )f , • 
N^visdoin; | •. /! 

■i'- A wise policy for the univertltiJJ 
‘..would necesaarily tbi'oy; doubt. [;•. 
the coucOpt of,^ tlie roal iri’cotiieSi y 
^lii'ch - lqdturcre; ; jifee.; mineral; sc ® 18 j-; 
to think pye, being., whittled, a'W! v- 
■ Yourajaithfully, • v- ’ l ’ 

'•Happy -Isfand, 

^ • •• • ., ¥&& 




Salaries;- 

frofn Mr P. R. Bridgir ; 

■ S lp i-n Th e ; ■ nbb '-of . Professor 
(TUBS, 'May 
23) is this: too few able graduntes 
are' willing .to accept low salaries 
and low aoqial Status, ip spite of the 
admitted advantages of freedom and,' 
.intellectual Stimulation, to tnalntai/i 
the universities at their current 
level of. excellence. 

. He . may well be right. But what 
follows from this ? Simply that the 
able graduate is”, one who win 

glumly burn the miduight oil, only 
t , h ® la , P a \d a moderately . high 
salary, ; Why: does, a university' lec- 
W^ fo^look'foiWrd^o earn- 
mg ■ £6,500 at .the age of 40, rather 
ih^n Sfi,000 (at ; current prlcbs) ? The 

, Ae socirn status 
tiigt gopg wlth Aese- things. < . 

0l%alii6rj|a, 0! the 
equation; vyhqt is .It the ,* able ” 

graduate h% na»- a,. 
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Student radicals: actors or activists? 


It was both shrewd and chariiahlc of The 
THES to single out Bernice Martin’s article 
on the student “ counter-culture " from the 
Black Paper 1975 for publication (in a con- 
densed funn). It makes a serious attempt 
to explore the sources of student disaffection 
from the official and established institutions 
of education. As such it certainly marks an 
improvement on the childish abuse of stu- 
dents which has been rhe stock-in-trade of 
some eminent Black Paper 'contributors, such 
ns the Warden of All Souls (“ the sluts, male 
and female - . ."I and Professor Jacques 
Barzun, inflating a trivial grouse about 
“slovenliness of dress” to the level of a 
major moral Issue. If finally, ns 1 suspect, her 
position Is not so very different from theirs, 
at least the argument is presented in a serious 
and substantial form. Bernice Martin sug- 
gests tluil ” the student revolution ” is best 
understood not ns a " straight ” political 
challenge to the universities and' colleges, 
Imr as a cultural phenomenon ns, in her own 
words, “one facet of a general cultural move- 
ment populurly known rs the avant-garde or 
the counter-culture". She then tries to ex- 
plain why this challenge should have been 
niudc particularly strongly in the educational 
sphere, what its impact has been, and why 
it constitutes a threat to what she sees os 
the proper and traditional functions of higher 
education) I will consider the vnrious stages 
of Iter argument J11 turn. 

As Martin recognizes, her " cultural" 
interpretation of the student movement 
curries two alternative Implications. It could 
lqad either to " the politicization of culture 
or the transformation of politics into a 
system of purely symbolic gestures” (this 
passage, like one or two others l havo 
quoted, did not appear in The THES con- 
densation of the original article). Predict- 
ably enough, it is her view Aat in Britain, 
though not in Fiance and Germany, it is rhe 
latter process which has taken place. Here 
we have “the phenomenon of middle-class 
expressive politics . . . political action 
designed tn express the value premisos and 
manifest the moral cleanness of the parti- 
pants rather than to achieve a concrete end ”, 
In this way “ radical politics merely translate 
themselves into a style of cultural gesture 

• leading to Lennon (John) rather than 
Lenin as their rcprcsenativc figure. Much 
*' revolutionary potential rt is “ drained off 
into self-affirming orgies of exprcsslvism ..... 

- So far the language Is more original than 
the thought. There is lid tiling new In patron- 
izing radical politics as a politics of moral 
gestures, a display of righteousness rather 
thaiv.a practical attempt to change anything. 
It is entirely routine for the right and Centre 
to claim tnat they aioue understand the 
realities'.of politics and how to get things 
done, wh(le tlie left contents Itself with 
** demonstrating ” (in both senses) its moral 
superiority.' Martin slightly, refines this 
rather tired jibe by making a further dis- 
tinction between hard-headed realistic, revo- 
-ludonnries, and middle-class radicals who are 
concerned only with, self-expression — those 

• whom Bernard Leyii> calls the “ fun revolu- 
tionaries.". . .., 

Tlie suggestion that the politics of the left 
"nire the politics of gestures derives, I .Aink, 
from twa misconceptions, both typical pf 
conventional political "realism". The first 
hi Aat “practical" politics must necessarily 
be . concerned only with limited, specific, 
'short-term and piecemeal changes. The 
Second,, which usually follows from the first, 
Is that the styles and methods of “ practical " 
politics are Ae styles and methods of lobby- 
ing, committees and' pressure from within 
the political and social establishment (letters 
'to The Times from SWi addresses and so 
on). In fact rnqch Left polities fall into tills 
pattern. Innumerable radical campaigns are 
hot ta do with “gestures ” of any kind, They 
■have specific aims endiojftcn use. quite con- 
ventional 'methods-^ The' campaign and petl- 
. .tdoil . curre itly being promoted by the 
'/women’s movement against James White’s 
' anti-abortion Bill is a good example of this 
! typo of politics, and one with which many 
students arc involved. But is.' also the case 
; Aatj in so Ear as radical politics ts con- 
cerned with wholesale .revolutionary phanfce 
rather than piecemeal ihiprovqmeiHs, radical 
.'.politics ‘ will •• necessarily be committed 
also: 1 to different and less “respectably” 
methods. A demonstration, u sit-in or occur, 
paddn may well fail to achieve Its specific 
declared, aiih ; but such aii action has more 
than one purpbsei. It has ah educational 

• function, ft is lntendod to gain public atten- 
•tioivfor an issue or a cause. It Ls intended 
;.tq Increase public or popular, involvement 

with ; |tba cause; and to educate those who 
' fake; part ill It, It is often intended as a. 
show; r : Or demonstration, : Of solidarity aud 
; sfi^ngdK' and therefore as a warning to oppo- 
neufa of the cause. ' Frequently it is not an 
isolated "ewsoddl But ona battle In a Iona 
struggle. 1 which may bej a class ^irggele, or 

- • V ' ’i.r’ki-:. ' ". 1 . 'i;" ; 

from Barliice , Martin's article 'in 
jfio Bloc# Paper ;i975 gppaaTed bl Tlie, THES 
(did 25, : V.;;. 



Warwick demonstrators: fin educational purpose as well ns a political aim. 

Anthony Arblast'er challenges Bernice Martin’s 
‘anti-rationalist’ view of the student 
counter-culture in the Black Paper 1975* 


a struggle over power and rights within u 
particular institution. None of this implies 
that the action is no more than a gesture. 
On the contrary. But it may seem so in 
those whose auipliidani -is so short-sighted 
that they cannot grasp that others may. not 
share their piecemeal, day-to-day approach 
to political and social issues. ■ • 

In her analysis of counter-cultural politics, 
then, Bernice. Martin is hampered, it seems to 
me, by her implicit acceptance 6f the cramp- - 
Ing, conventional view of wliat politics Is. 
Nevertheless, behind the colourful talk nf 
“ orgies of oxpresslvism ", her analysis does 
point towards two important truths. The first 
is that counter-cultural radicalism is in some 
respects more persona] and Introspective than 
.past radicalisms normally have been. But 
this is not accidental: nor Is it 'simply a kind 
of degenerate romantic narcissism. Tt reflects 
the perception that the revolutionary theory 
and practice of the past have placed ton much 
faith in economic and Institutional changes, 
and . have neglected the need to change 
peonle’s way of thought and modes of per- 
sonal behaviour. Ilie work of Marcuse and 
Laing, among others, has drawn attention to 
this neglected psychological dimension, and 
has won a response (vom many who have 
sensed quite rightlv, tho barrenness and 
erudlty of any would-be revolutionary per- 
spective which excludes this dimension. And. 
of course, thev roject even more flrmlv the 
mechanical and manipulative character of 
much that passes for psychology in the Brit- 
ish academic world. 

Secondly, however, she is right to suggest 
that .with many .people Ais “.soft " persona- 
lized style pf protest has taken essentially 
uoivpolltlcal forms; - t That 1 fa : /td any. Ant > 
instead nf engaging in collective efforts lu 
change things, people simply drop out. as far 
as that- is possible, and try to develop their 
own patterns of life In retreat from orthodox 
society. Of course, such notion is not without 
Its political significance, and iu some cases 
the mere example, of , groups - or individuals 
Hying 'differently can make its impact. Coun- 
ter-cultural radicalism tightly recognizes the 
importance of - porsonaj, example, Neverthe- 
less; quite anart from the. limited and short- 
term character of inUcli apparqht optlng-cut, 
it fa true that this mode of expressing dissatis- 
faction with; tho prevailing culture gild its 
values is often defeatist, exclusive and narcis- 
sistic. i • 

On the other, hapd,. Bernice Martin is at her 
least convincing when she goes on 1 to suggest ' 
that it is a part of this self-indulgent expres- 
sivism for.. progressives to. “huddle togeriicr 
in tlie esoteric temples of elite culture’*. 
Theve<. really is no - need for sociologists to 
construct fanciful theories to 1 account for 
something. Aet is perfectly, comprehensible 
Ld terms of the .rational behaviour of rational 
people. People who reject tho Values of capi- 
talism naturally look, for jobs whldf ore mot 
totally dominated 1 by.'Ae ‘priorities of cap!-, 
talent, a£ what she .terms the' V par'd ” areas 


nf business und iudriitry incvitubly are. Un- 
less they take the naive view that such areas 
can lie subverted gradually niul from inside, 
they would be wasting their time. Secondly, 
radical intellectuals may well reason that they 
can best serve the radical cause by acting as 
intellectuals,. that. is, as teachers,' writers and 
propagandists— ip. which case the " temples " , 
of tertiary education offer them more time 
and opportunity than mo^t other jobs. 
Thirdly, they may- well take- tlie view that 
students constitute one key element I11 the 
total configuration of radical nr revolutionary 
forces, and that it is therefore Important to 
work with them. Furthermore they may well 
ludge that the 'possibility of establishing sep- 
arate cultural and educational institutions Is 
not very great at present. So for all these 
good and rational reasons they muy choose to 
stay within the temple walls, rather than 
abandon them to tlie undisputed .sway of the 
hiah prlcsrs of reaction. I see nothing narcis- 
sistic or defeatist tn such a choice. 

It may be accepted, then, that there will be 
present within the educational sector a small 
hut significant minority of intellectuals .with 
radical and revolutionary commitments, What 
has been the effect oE the presence of this 
minority Of staff and students ? Here Bernice 
Martin oliows algos of wanting to have il both 
ways. On the one hand their revolutionary 
potential is- wasted In the famous “orgies" 
already referred to. She Implies Ao futility 
of these “ cultural gestures " Yet on the 
ocher it turns out that they have not been 
quite so ineffective as this thesis suggntts. 
The effect of "every one? 1 - -of thejr activities' 
has, ironically, been to accelerate. tho burertb- 
cratizmion nf the tiinivefdlics. By h. similar. 

• bitter, .paradox, A dir. . denunciations .of. 1 cr^de- 
miliurianfcm and the subordination of edu-' 
cation tn the needs of the economy have actu- 
ally increased those dodgers. Tills is an 
argument in the style of Onkeshottian con- 
servatism : -on the 0110 hand le is futile to 
attempt a revolution ; yet on the otlidr the 
revolutionaries do a lot of damage. ThU is all 
■far mo ,-pefct ,nnd. convenient, She denounces- 
the “Exp res ?«ve Revolmioiiaries” for. wacn* 
■IriR .“ extra vaganlly f 1 about the risk pf-vtho 
subordination of education -to K) the pressures • 

. or immediate expediency ". But now it has be- 
come “ the giediest danner to the universities* 
of the 1970s ’Mo| agy; that those who warned 
of. this arc actually responsible, for It is like 
. blaming Cdsqandrn - for the ffctH oE Troy. It 
attributes to Aem (ahd her), a powet" over 

• events which, they si mply do hotfiaves. - 

• The picture of che cotiuter-cultuifa that fin- 
.ally emerges from. her article is 0 caricature, 
,Thc distortion is : achievOd by stating every- 
thing- ip the baldpst nnd most generalized 

■ terms- Thus we ate -told that "TaiLonolity aitd 
Objectivity ” have: been, ” rejected ”, and- 
: toleriufco ’ • bhs been “ thro wit : but". She 
spealoLOf “ the rojectiah bf cobAol in all Its 
- forms " , iall ?). aqd 7 “‘the- saivctlficatton - of' 
vlolenco < and purports to . explain . how . 

niagiq .coulci bqcOmq 'suporlor to science ’V 


iincl “ reason " came to he seen as “ suh- 
burmin ". The best tliut emu can say nf this is 
that it nntld re pi resent the logical rcduciio 
ud absurd um of certsiin tend encii ‘S ; hut tn 
of fur it ms a n- presentation of reality is 
ludicrous. 

Like so intiny of tlie critics of contem- 
porary radirulism she writes ns if these 
graiitl. words nnd principles were ^ulf-cxplsi- 
nntor.v ami scif-cvidunt — a.s if " wc ulf kaciw" 
what reason and nhieciivlty are; us if wc 
all kmiw wluu is classifiable as science (which 
is good) mi the miu hand, nnd magic (which 
is bad) on the other ; us if we nil know and 
ugruu nn what a principle like mlcrunco 
implies ; as if nur society wu- founded nn a 
pacifist total rejection of vlulettce. But die 
rcnlly serious (-liullcugu of the com liter-culture 
— as anyii iu- whn 1ms read Theodore Ruszok 
un rii<- -uilijeci will ktmw — dors not consist ip 
a blanket rejection of rniicuiulltv mid suieiico, 
but in raising curtain .simple radical t| iium ions 
kvhicii haw gutu 1 undeleted fur far ton long. 

It asks “ what is reason ? It dues not 
assume that the mere word means the same 
tiling iu the mouths nf- today's conservatives 
ns 11 did 10 Voltaire or Torn Patnu. It asks 
wliui social and political function* Aricuce and 
technology reform. It dues not assume what 
it inny have been reasonable tn assume n cen- 
tury and a bull :tgo — tlr.it the word .science " 
is tt synonym fur enlightenment and progress. 

It us|<s where " objectivity ’’ Is tn be found, (t 
does tint accept it as self-evident tliut it lies 
unslirincd in the tench l mi and 1 radii inns of 
rhe uducutiniuil system as It is n«ny. 

Yel that nppenrs to . he the ussumptioii 
behind Bernice Mnnin's attack 1111 tlu* hypo- 
thetical niitl-iMtioimlisni uf the counter- 
culture. in another passage not used by 
The TUBS she asserts that “ women’s studies, 
blHck studies and ihc like deny the possi- 
bility nf objectivity, comparability und 
equality in scholarship Why me these 
approaches at a greater distance from objec- 
tivity, etc, than such academically respectable 
activities as accountancy or business studies 
nr, fur tliut matter, theology, imicli nf which 
is hnsed on the premise of n being whuse 
very existence is a matter of dispute ? Just 
as separate departments of social and econo- 
mic history have developed where these per- 
spectives have not been able to develop 
within the framework of established history, 
so courses I11 women's studies 11ml black 
studies are intended to redress deep-rooted, 
unconscious biases within die ucudentic 
orthodoxies. No doubt in an ideally open- 
minded academic world there would be no 
need for such separatist movements. But 
tltttr fa. not the world we actually .inhabit. 
Objectivity, o pen- jnl tided ness and. yes; even 
tolerance, are iii rather, shorter supply than 
Martin would have us believe. 

Wlmt fa reason ? What Is rationality ? What 
Is objectivity ? Bernice Martin writes os if 
such auastfons are all dpsed and settled, as 
if positivism still reigned supreme In -the 
world of mind, or at least as If it should. But 
this is to brush aside an entire tradition of 
Intellectual debate to which (he thinking of 
the cotnuer-cukure has^lven a new force end 
urgency. No one acquainted with the crittqu^ / 
of positivism and idfeafi .of science made by 
Lukacs and Ae Frankfurt Marxists, or with 
the critique of curreut concemlons of objecti- 
vity developed hy Choir $kv, Rnszak and Roger 
Poole tin liis interesting book Totwird* Dccp_ 
Subjectivity), can seriously suggest that this 
is a clear conflict between rationalism and. 
irrational fam. It is q debate between differ- 
ent conrentions of reason, T ennnot believe 
that Martin, a sociologist, is utiawpre of tills. 
Why then does she misrepresent the dispute 
as a simple black-and-.wbite clash between 
science ami magic, reason and irrationalism, • 
tolerance and totnlitnrlnqfarn ?,Nn doubt such 
contrasts are raviar to Black Paper devotees, 
bur they hardly do justice to the seriousness 
nf the case she is supposed tn be analysing. 4 

Educational institutions are not, as I haVe . 
Pointed out elsewhere, ruled by pure reason. 

■ Nor., ns r have suggested here, do their Intel- • 
factual commitments embody pure ifitulfaciual 
objectivity. It Is right, titeroforciiihat students 
(and staff) should -treat loose talk about com- 
mitments lo- reason and objectivity with a 
healthy scepticism. It is right, too, thin some 
fundamental questions, long dormant, about , 
the nature of reason, objectivity and iclonce 
and abtitil their social and political' fnm-flops, 
should have been revived within 'the educa- 
tional sector. Tjiqsc who Imv? done this, 

- through dehate, or through- demttn-sl rations ■ 
(against scientists . engaged,- in ro<eritxli ’rrti .. 
hioloRlqal nnd bacteriological warfare, for - 
•example) d«ewo congratulation, ■ nut con-: 
demon t ion. Finally, It Is. to A?_ credit of ted- 
Icals (or : Expressive Revolutionaries) tliut 
they have drawn attention to the ewr-tnet'eas- : 
Ing subordination of pust-schnol education to • 
tlie requirements of u capitalist ecniipms^a 
: subordination which can take quite hlatmti. ■ 
ami scandalous forma, us was revealed. a| War- 
wick University (Ltd r In 1970-^vvhiJu j-espoct- ■; 
able aendnm ice have preferred to, caiulhnC ' 
these developments by tltolr silence Un«| inact- 
ivity: - IE the cQuntef-cillturo ropsfitptes o 

challenge td educational orthodoxy und Ks: - ' 
power. It must be suid that .tiigf challenge, fa - 
hv and large hath necessary .end srtlotnry. . 

. Thc. author -‘it - ft . lecturer ih politics \ at " 
[Sheffield Uuiuej-^fo. "-7 
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Klijf«*sp rue's I .as! Plays: A New 
Approach 

by Frances A. Vales 
Rwillcrige & Kegon Paul, £.1.25 
ISBN 0 7 1 fli> 8100 6 

Frames Yaics is an outstanding Re- 
it di.ss.ii i lx* scholar whose untiring 
lalnuns have brought into focus cur- 
reciis of i It might and modes of 
thinking lit! limn regarded as peri- 
pheral in the history of ideas. As 

* such her work cun only be judged 
by those whose erudition begins in 
approach her own. Her must recent 
hunk, hit wever— substiinti ally the 
Nr.nluUfiY l, enures delivered at 
University Cn liege London Inst 
ye.ir— h offered us a mntribminn to 
the iiinlersl. Hilling nf .Shakespeare* 
tail plays, and ilifise who have fm 
long found nourish mem in ilm.e 
si i unite and compelling pfnys run 
onlv report mi the extent ro which 
their re.iding nf them hus been en- 
riched. I niy.se If, with an uneasy 
(vvlliig th ,u l am otitic bug l*’.U/w- 
beili-Astr.ieu herself, can only re- 
purr d.'/ippiniHiilcilt, o s, , :Kr tIi.ii 
the I'lie^jlUs (if great ai t are !>riiu: 
limn led in inforiiiutinn of im crest 
to the historian hut largely irroit- 
v,mt lo .my full lending of rlic 

pi. I vs. 

Sli.ikesp care’s last plays were pro- 
duced in the period 1608- 1 2 : uvo 
of them, and perhaps a third, were 
used in the festivities celeb ruling 
the hot rut I ml of Princess Eli-mheili 
and the Elector Palatine in the 
winter of 1612-13. That is, they 
cowi tile porlnd when large hopes 
weir entertained of Prince Henry, 
proclaimed Prince of Wales in 
1610, amt— after his early death-- 

' on Lvli/abeth, “seen bs a return to 
life of that phoenix, Queen EliiuhtUh 

I, and of all that she hud repre- 
sented". Miss Yates’s first chapter 
deal* with the Elizabethan revival 
of these years, something with which 
Jatncv unlike his .rejnarkable elden 

J. OII, Teh lets than perfect sympathy. 
Here, uiul elsewhere, she provides 
ample evidence nf the hopes centr- 
ing on Henry, his sister and her 
German Protestant husband. A. good 
deni i if it is drawn from courtly 
eiuurtiiinmeius and the historian 
may feel that it is to be used with 
caution. In Astraea : the Imperial 
Theme in the Sixteenth Century, 

. Dr • Yates remarked of the Eliza- 
bethan Accession Day 'Tilts that 

- " there is reason to believe that- this 
annually enacted romance of chiv- 

- airy of which the Queen was the 
heroine exercised k very potent 
influence on- the Elizabethan Imog- 

vf nation "... B.ut was ithls " imagina- 
tive .re-feudalitatfon of _ cuture ", 

. " the Elizabethan ' cbivalrfc idea \ 

'. really , Hear "the. heart of the 
age"? What had it to do with the 
activities of the Eriyy Council, the 
management of . . parnamantB, Wal- 
singbam’s secret service, : the quar- 
rels .of . great .. landowners, the 
intrigues of courtier* and their 
scramble for perquisites ? So too-the 

. masques celeoratftiR Prince Henry 
and the younger Elizabeth, belong. 

,■ lug to ,what AUardyce Nicoli- has 
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Engraved portrait of Wtllinm Shakespeare, from the First Folio, 1623. 
The picture is taken- from "A History of English Literature" by Peter 
QuenueJl published by Weldd«feld;& Nlcolaon. - 

would have been awkwaid to have Henry VIII.. which D* Yates nex 


there bad been many comings and 
goings between England and Ger- 
many, and Shakespeare might well 
have been interested in the develop- 
ment of a more toleruiu vein of 
religious thought. 

The attempt not only to relate 
The Tempest to the currents of 
thought indicated here but to nmkc 
tii cm central and formative, in- 
volves what is, to my mind, u 
serious misreading of the play. On 
the plain evidence of the text 
Prospero Is not “ an infinitely wise 
and beneficent figure". Not only 
was lie partly responsible For his 
own banishment Ins Auden saw in 
The Sen atul the Mirror), he is, for 
a large part of the first four acts, 
testy, tense and punitive — very 
clearly “one of their kind, that 
relish all as sharply /Pussion as 
they", i e, the King of Naples and 
his party. A major con tempo rury 
interest that is certainly reflected 
in the play is the relation of Euro- 
peans to “ salvages ” in the new- 
found lands, and the relevance of 
Montaigne on cannibals mid the 
Bermuda pamphlets has long been 
recognized. But that does not 
make The Tempest into a tract on 
colonialism. As with Cymbeline and 
The Winter's Tale, the main, though 
not the only, interest is a storm 
within and a resolution of internal 
conflict achieved In ways too intri- 
cate to be suggested here. The 
climax — and we shall misread 
unless wo have felt the full force 
of the angry outburst that precedes 
It — Is when Prospero versifies Mon- 
taigne. 

Though with their high wrongs I 
am struck to th* quick, , 

Yet with my nobler reason "gainst 
my fury 

Do I take part: the rarer action is 

In virtue than In vengeance . . . 
And at this point, as Harold Goddard 
remarked long ago, Prospero Js no 
longer commanding Ariel, he obeys 
the wonder of * spiritual 
miracle occurs. Music replaces 
magic". But for this culminating 
actiou of the play thure is no need 
. to invoke occult ideas. Shakespeare 
may have been interested in the 
Ideas of " the Rosicrucinn enlighten- 
ment” (what wasn’t he interested 
In?) but on the evidence so for 
presented, it seems that to see him 
as propounding these, or any other 
Ideas of the. age la to misread what 
is under bur eyes. 

Of course the last plays Vc about 
the possibility of regeneration and 
renewal and the way the old need 
the young; but the process nf 
regeneration, always painful and 
sometimes partial, is reiirusumeil 
(sometimes symbolically ) In 


spoken 
in the 


^ av f, R* nr » T/iJ,. which D* Yates next terms of Individual psychology 

ihn Kuopio 8 I?/ * 10 e ^r tU rw? discusses, can indeed be aeen as not as a politico-religious iiopo 

P** belonging to soma kind of EUia- at a particular moment of 


called ** tb&L rich and nobly foolish 
line bf ’. courtly,- entertainments ”, 
should not loom too large when we 
arc trying . to reconstruct ;that com- 
(rt«x fiction, " themtad of the age”. 
(That it was coptplex is. something 
that Dr Yates herself has helpqd os 


inarlrt .nrf ... — ij •“»««« aiuu uj. E.UZB- Hi U particular momuill 01 

* f°i U ■ ^ audience would bethan revival about the time of the history. In other words. Shake. 
1™*“ w. p e*PtaM d by. Posthumus’s younger Elizabeth’s wedding. But in spears is mt 3 tnmir"'eii)Slna 
no f t , t ? thls-probably collaborative-play iSeal”, wlEthSr wldcrndT S 

S t fe^e d uThev had Sifl «?S esoteric, hr^SlorhS^SlltS 

direct * connexion LetWeeif fSjtS SBL2 -iSJftSPXSL ' of . hum ?» Ills method of 
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w.scq.) Still, tho evidence U t|iere, 
■ltd we heed to take* account of' if. ’ 
.’•In the present bqok ho we vet she 
Unoicoitccrqod with history of 
Ipett but with the possible effect of 
, some- currant made* of lhoueht on 
the Work, of Shakospeere lit his final 
'* period - Hep claim. Is that J, th< 
atmosphere of EH Mho than revival 
around the vourtRer, gen oration is 


the last scene if the v 1 raeie no esoteric, he is exploring possibilities 

'SSSSSSs? 5 us fiausf 

• from the epurt by the machteadons-. hr gfeaita^Xv that 8 we‘ m^st u * “ft l h M ,s ». tl,it Cleates menning 

of the wicked Quean " «Ha ls 1 m™h. . £. rea l^ r ■ w ? Lura — inevitably leaves us with the 

by Posthumus's lying letter; and method ^inw S fm S ft<»?5i^SS < 7 eriaut * c lm P*' essi on that his plays are codes 
Pesrtumuii, though brought to Si- ^ ' ttnd#r dIscU9slo «- • to be cracked. We can be grateful 

tain among, the Italian, gentry is not > ““e.o.r Dr Yatea’s major studies D }‘ Yn i« f .° r the way in which, 
precisely Tll a prisoner But these - 1B X e ,,? e ? devoted to the Hermetic 8 “ e ‘ ia8 In blnnk spaces in 

: aro ••tmthihtf Compaf ad-- t'ydthid:Da,M^i e ii^ sixteenth O'Jf, fnaps of the Renaissance, while 

' Y a * es * mo^ jinstrayilganfc toa^g? >fevah^bljh'denturlda, r e8p6- . hoplhK, where •* Shakespenro 

;:.1}V . . . ri : V 7 *: ^ ,™ rgtotlon.,ta. such figures as studies are concerned, that her hints 

• ■■■ The misunderstanding^ between Sf-v' 11 ^ ru D°, snd'Dr -Jonn. Die. at*e not too assiduously followed by 


The \ mlauhders landings between - .B ru nq- itid'Df -John Die. ;ara not too assiduously followed by 

' Imogen and Poa thymus were due ■ p a , f c j^* a fresh generation of Researchers, 
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Outer life 


william Shakespeare : A BocuTnew. 
ary Life 

by S. Schoenbuum 
The Clarendon Press in assochtl # n 
with The Scoinr Press, £12.00 
ISBN 0 19 SI 20-16 X 

Professor Sclioenbuuni doaj nDt 
cluim to offer any new facts about 
Shakespeare’s life in ihiji biography, 
or even new opinions on its man; 
mystorious aspects. Indeed, concern- 
ing the problems of the sonnets and 
their possible autobiographical coo- 
tent, he tells us that he “ takes *atli- 
factinn in Imving no theories of hi, 
own in offer". With clarity and • 
hu ge dose of the scepticism that is 
necessary for any biographer $ 
Shakuspeare, he presents the facts, 
tho legends, mid the Theories ef 
others: the existing information li 
shrewdly and .scrupulously silted 
and we ure event ually left to doddi 
fur ourselves ivliethcr Shakespean 
was brought up a Catholic, whether 
he stole deer, how lie spent tit 
" lost years " between 1585 and ISM, 
and many other things. The novel 
ist may construct an imaginary inner 
life for Shakespeare; tha scholar 
rightly declines to do so. It U poss* 
ible to write u satisfying scholarly 
study of the attempts to write Shake- 
speare's life — und this Schoenbeua 
has already done in his. width 
praised Shakespeare's Liw — but ft 
will almost certainly never .be pou- 
ible to write u hiugvaphy that will 
be both scholitily and saliifyinsl; 
full. ■ 

Tile major novelty of the book 
lies ill its 'reproiluaibn!i of virtually 
all the known documents a would-be 
biographer of Shakespeare. Would 
need to consult. Many l^avt never 
been reproduced before, and they 
are presented here with' great cere, 
often full size, in a book which b 
a masterpiece nf printing end 
photography. They arouse a keen 
sense of admiration und pity. for 
the scholars who have needed: to 
decipher those crabbed or cvelenly 
scrawled writings— entries- in pariah 
registers nr in Stationers’ Register,, 
or wordy legal documents of »» 
conceivable interest except fo^m* 
thin hut precious shafts • w wflt 
they cum upon ShakespW* • 
affairs. Those who are .1#* dm. 
expert In secretary hand o^arcaj. 
hand will be somewhat-/*]^. 
the ulphubcts reproduced .iron 
EHzabeiliun textbooks/ of * otw • 
grnpliy. but may still ,wffl “J 
Sclincnhauiii huu seen tit, w 
transcripts of at least som*«|iiW; 
major dornmcnix. . .He i* 'W«“ 
to inform ii« where truiiscrlpu “Jj 
bo found, and lie no douW.W^R 
huvo in mind limits of ipW*.^ 
cost ; bill it knight Iwv* "gj 
udvisahlu . to substitute L V • 
iniiiacripli for, suy, some 
iiiformatioii about the ewiy:®^/ , 
of Siruiford. vLiU ' 

This is an expensive 
not MitrciiHOiinbly so 'IP- ^ 
oxco Hence as ii.wrk « ■ 
priming; but it l« n b 

Few privato readers, ff u 
a pity, for it .is V rll, 3!LJ iw& 
enliiiisSusm which is, lapjdgy 
in combination with • 

scruples. The 

to be photographed. 

jacket «a a hon 

in one Hand BnddrinklP-.d’^jjjg. 

and he writes with fcw*- |LZh2J|-. 

rolisli, mid at iijM-i M jWp ; 

Johnsonian finality. ; JLdgiWi 

ous language of 

fragile certitude . of ^ ;. the 

That Is a vital |f““L gr*i» . 

biographer of n 

poet to grasp. dSfr - * 

Uun and Ms . 

our thunks and congraww? 
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’ spheta " os a critical term, but 1 do 
not .think that , thft thqsis stands up 
well to the tert of particular appll- 
catwh; Admitted ly, CymbpUne, the 
first of the plays td have a <*- 
to Itielf. j8 v « strahgo plly 
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ectural 
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« n *■’" 1 vtppQst is a sort of 
eeo Rdsicrqciaq manifesto. The Alchem - 
’ piously in the Spanish- 
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Add = more ; take away = less 


Equality for all men 


Learning and the Development of 
Cognition 

by Barbel InhclUur, Hcrmiiie Sinclair 
nnd Magali Bovet 
translated by Susan Wedgwood 
Routlcdge & Kegnn Paul, £>1.95 
ISBN 0 7100 8057 3 

The effect of training upon the deve- 
lopment of the conservation con- 
cept is the subject of Learning and 
the Development of Cognition. It is 
more than thirty years since Piaget 
and Inhcldcr pointed out that young 
children appear lo believe thut 
modification of the spatial distribu- 
tion of u row of chequers, or of the 
shape of a piece 0( plasticine, brings 
about a change in the number of 
chequers or in the amount of plasti- 
cine. In I’iagetean terminology, such 
children fail to conserve the invari- 
ance of number or quantity through 
perceptual transformation. Not until 
Hrauiid the uge of seven is die 
conservation concept normally 
acquired : now the child seems to 
rcuson that, provided nothing is 
added or taken away, number and 
quantity (and later, length, weight 
and volume) roinaiu Invariant 
despite any perceptual transforma- 
tions that may have been intro- 
duced. 

The early Genevan research, em- 
ploying the mdthode clinique, was 
open-ended and non-standardized. 
However, the results of later, more 
rigorously controlled studies have 
confirmed Piaget and Inhel tier's 
basic observations. Most subsequent 
research has been devoted to Invest- 
igations of the origins of the con- 
servation phenomena nnd, in par- 
ticular, to the development of train- 
ing procedures for accelerating the 
acquisition of the conservation con- 
cept in children. It seems justified 
lo conclude from such research that 
conservation is not acquired oh the 
basis of Lhe reinforcement principles 
of nco behaviourism. At best, what 
is achieved when children ure re- 
warded for making conservation res- 
ponses is a pscuiiu-cunscrvuiLiiii 


which is short-lived. For example, 
young children can be induced in 
give a “ same weight ” response with 
respect to two pieces nf plasticine uf 
inltialjy identical weight und shape 
but of which the shape of one has 
been modified, where such responses 
are cunfinned _ by the empirical 
operation of weighing in a balance. 
Moreover, following a number of 
such confirmations, the responses 
are maintained in their absence. 
However, if at a later stage, follow- 
ing change in shape, the Investigator 
surreptitiously removes some plas- 
ticine from one of tho pieces nnd 
places both on rlie balance, such 
children revert quickly to nmicon- 
servation und argue that the weight 
is different because the shape Is 
different I Children who acquire con- 
servation “ naturally ” refuse to be 
takeu in by such a ruse and argue 
that some of the plasticine must 
have fallen off or been removed. 

The Genevans argue that stan- 
dard reinforcement procedures fre- 
quently fail to Induce intellectual 
growth because they take no account 
of the cognitive structure of the 
child with res poet to the phenomena 
under investigation. Cognitive 
growth, it is argued, occurs as a 
consequence of the child’s recogni- 
tion of n contradiction nr conflict 
hetween different modes uf think- 
ing, leading to integration and 
higher levels of cognitive organiza- 
tion. Cognitive structures emerge 
in invariant sequence but rate of 
development of structural organiza- 
tion and integration is held to 
depend on the child's experience. 
For example, the child whose con- 
cept of number is related to spatial 
extension (spread out-morn; con- 
densed— less), but who is also 
acquiring the concepts of uddition 
and subtraction (mara -something 
added ; less » something taken 
away; identity — nothing added or 
taken away), may arrive nt number 
conservation through recognition of 
the contradictions entailed in these 
two sols of propositions aud thereby 
reach a new synthesis: “It looks 
more Inn it’s just the < 111110 ”. It 
follows that imcllccuiii) growth may 


he stimulated by exposure to situa- 
tions which, taking tbe child's de- 
velopmental level into account, 
generate conflict bemoan cognitive 
structures. 

The present volume, by three 
authors from the Geiicvnn sch on I, 
makes a further contribution to un 
already I urge literature on conserva- 
tion training. In eight chapters a 
series of tvaiulng studies ure de- 
scribed, each devoted to u different 
aspect of conservation acquisition. 
The studies arc based largely 011 tho 
cognitive conflict principle und each 
conforms to the pretest- train ing- post- 
test model, l’rescntntion follows the 
orthodox Genevan pattern : general 
methodology is described in'' fair 
detail but since data are collecred 
by mdthode clinique , there arc dif- 
ferences in the way In which indivi- 
dual subjects are treated within the 
same study. Results are reported in 
descriptive terms and interpretation 
Irf supplemented by reference to ex- 
tensive individual protocols. 

The findings confirm that exposure 
to planned experiences designed to 
highlight contradictions between 
alter nntlve modes of thinking <1ncs 
aid cognitive growth and, in this 
instance, Induces at least partial 
transition from 11011 -conscrvauSin to 
conservation in such arcus as num- 
ber, quantity and length. But pro- 
gress was always directly related lo 
t lie subjects’ previous level uf cogni- 
tive development. Children whose 
cognitive level was insufficient to 
experience tbe contradictions in- 
volved made little or no progress. 

This is an interesting and stimu- 
lating book, hut it has a number 
of deficiencies. First, some of the 
material reported hns already boen 
Integrated into the devoloninciual 
literature and will therefore be 
familiar to pate mi u I readers. Sec- 
ond, it would have been appropriate 
for the authors to have integrated 
tlicir work with the extensive body 
of previous research in this field. 


Slavery, Race ami (he American 
Revolution 

by Duncan J. MacLeod 
Cambridge University Press. £5.50 
and £2.25 

ISBN 0 521 20502 6 and 09877 7 

Historically speaking, most societies 
which we know nE have accepted 
shivery in Rome form. There is thus 
nothing especially remarkable about 
the. fact that, along with other 
European colonisrs in Hie New 
World, the British settlers nf North 
America should have adopted t lie 
institution. It was a particular bnou 
to the tobacco, rice and Indigo culti- 
vators of die southern cnlonics, en- 
abling them to grow far richer than 
they could conceivably have done by 
their own unaided efforts. But 
settlers ejsewhere profited coo, 
directly by owning slaves and in- 
directly bv trading with .southern 
planters. Certainly in the short term 
and possibly in the long term too, 
slavery made good economic sense. 

Whether It made senso ideologic- 
ally was another matter. Ilnd 
Americans accepted their society fur 
what it was, an essentially white 
society encapsulating a minority of 
servile blacks whom it exploited fur 
their labour, no doubt it would have 
continued to make sense. 

The situation was complicated, 
however, when these whire.s enunci- 
ated, and in due course fought u 
successful war of Independence in 
the name of, a creed which pro- 
claimed all men created equal mid 
entitled to life,- liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. How fur Ameri- 
cans actuully believed this creed is 
a matter for debnto. Plainly sonic 
took it more literally than others. 
But if the creed was indeed univer- 
sal in its application — if these truths 
were self-evident — what were Ameri- 
cans to do about their blacks, who 
were not considered equal nnd who, 
although allowed life, were uni 


thoughtful aud iUimun.it mg, Mudy is 
in slum that the conflicts of Uuur 
year.s were clearly prefigured in (he- 
re volution 11 ry and immediate- past- 
re vnl 11 ti on ary period. WhcihcM slav- 
ery always leads to tension ilv he 
■uhI others- have claimed is beside 
(lie point (so do monogamy, uico- 
hol and the doctrine of original sin). 
Hut for the largest slave- owning 
society in the western hemisphere 
to proclaim itself the unique bearer 
of libertarian values presented rather 
special problems which, twist mid 
turn though they might, Anuu-icau* 
ware ultimately liable to evude. 

As Dr MacLeod demonstrates, the 
years from 1775 in 1820 were n era-, 
cial formative no rind —■--1 options' 
were opened up to mi extern rbat 


did not happen ngniu until Recon- 
struction. Before die revolution 
slavery was a racialist institution but 
one that most Americans tank for 


Harry McCiurk 


accorded much in the way of either 
liberty or the pursuit nf happiness ? 
The ubiocl nf Dr WncLv nil’s 


one that most Americans tank for 
granted. The revolution itself pre- 
sented them with a choice between 
accenting the universality of thoir 
proclaimed ideals atul modifying 
their social practices accordingly, or 
agreeing that their ideals were nut, 
after nil. universal. By 1820 the 
Issue had been argued nut, uh hough 
in different ways in different mass, 
with the result that in the south it 
hud been decided iluti although ills 
bleu Is were universal negroes were 
nnt t after all, men. 

Since slavery was un issue of 
crucial importance to American 
society the debates uver it, lucidly 
and succinctly outlined here, throw 
light on niuny other mutters. Not 
least among the marry virtues nf Dr 
MacLeod’s book la die fact Mint he 
bus token so little for gran led with 
the result that he hus t tu ned up in- 
formutinn 011 many issues which dir- 
ectly contradicts commonly accepted 
views. It will emi ie ns n surprise to 
most historians, for example, to learn 
that the Northwest Ordinance dld- 
not forbid slavery north nf the 
Ohio and that sluves cumin nnd to he 
legally held in lHiim;* until after 
the graining nf siatelmnd. 

Howard Temper Icy 


Form-filling personality tests 


The Optimal Personality, 
by Richard W. Coan • 

Routledge & Kogan Paul, £4.75 
ISBN 0 7100 7917 6 

r : — ; 

Psychologists* particularly in the 
clinical field, bare spent much time 
talking of “ bad ” personalities (per- 
sonality disorder, inadequate per- 
sonalities, psychopathic ■' person- 
ality). It was inevitable then that 
psychologists would eventually be- 
gin to talk of tho contrast pole, the 
"good" personality. Coan begins 
by, reviewing the proliferation of 
notions of optimal personalities. 
The ideal of intra-individual consis- 
tency has been often favoured, the 
,ldeaV man possessing a unifying out- 
look, which reduces internal conflict' 
and makes his behaviour patterned 
and consistent over time. Other 
psychologists .have favoured an ade- 
quacy of - coping ideal wherein 
achievements at- work or in stress- 
ful situations is the measure oP per- 
sonal growth. Self-actualisation has 
been debated ft-om Jung to Maslow 
dnd places the mkiphosis on the , un- 
folding of all ' possible * modes of 
experience and extoiS the ■ person 
who finds transcending importance 
in - science art and religion. Aware- 
* ness Is taken as a sign of. optimal 
personality and variously refers to 
insight into one’s own uhdorjying 
attitudes 1 and mptives, to a Kind 
of modltative contact with the uni- 
verse or to a highly ‘ organized 
capacity to ; analyse one’s culture 
and its meanings. Traditionally 
creative .capacity,, the ability to 
. approach problem* . both analyti- 
cally and intuitlvoly and more spe- 
cifically the capacity:' to give and 
take- from .interpersonal Involve: 

■ ment. have- also been, seen as the 

lip]] marks, of the. optimal - person- 
ality, - , : - 

Having ilaatly ^viewed Ideas in 
.‘the. field Coan abandons interesting 

■ argument in favour of. dull expert- ■ 

■tnent. - ' 

The' »;ecip6 ' is standard- We take 

■ 361 American. 1 college students and 
we nd. mqro;. question how veprcseiv. 
tatiye they are 'of humanity at lorue 

, thah:Yve Used to question the ebst> 
v lute ;rdlevh»ce df the ‘doings '.of the 
*\jNorwjy rat.,V. , We ; dcyelop -a. bultery. 
VtetftS v --tffyrgely. questionnaires v; 


which might somehow detect aspens 
of tho- optimal personality as vari- 
ously defined. 

We construct u questionnaire' 
designed to measure upenness and 
awareness : ’* sometimes wheu l 
am listening to music I feel a strong ' 
wave of excitement that seems to 
affect my whole body ” equals 
openness, while “I prefer not to 
waste iny lima daydreaming 11 equals 
closedness. Since the recall of child- 
hood events might indicate “ aware- 
ness ” we have aii early memories 
test- We. add a story completion test 
wherein “ Lester hears someone 
calling for help while he is walk- 
ing home late at night. . . - H and 
rite subject's completion of the sent- 
ence will indicate whether he feels 
he Is a cork bobbing on the sea 
of life or a purposeful master of his 
environment. 

To - make sure the subject is 
caught In our net we add a 130- 
item test designed to measure the 
person’s Weltanschauung. We add a 
measure of "reality contact" which 
consists of statements to be rated 
as true or false. The official keying 
of items offers .a world of.. fascina- 
tion In itself. Thus It is "true” 
that "some of the restrictions on 
sexual behaviour imposed In earlier 
Victorian times arc still necessary 
today" and it Is also "true” to 
say that K college students should 
not hiariy Until they have some 
degree of economic security "j it 
is K false " to say that “ most people 
of normal Intelligence who are 
determined, Eo get -a PhD can suc- 
ceed if they. try hard enough" -• 

Most of the tests were Indepen- 
dently-' factor analysed .and each 
factor wds scored, separately, so that 
the final battery yielded 123 scoros 
for each pefjjoni When every score 
has been, hitercorrelated with' every 
other score for, the whole battery 
and the matrix of I nturcor relations 
have been factor analysed: we come 
to- the inevitable ana. sad 'donoue-. 
morn. The factors exiractert accoun- 
ted for very little of ihe tmul vari- 
ance and what' underlay the sub 
j&tV'nefTormance on the whold 
test battery, remains largely a mys 
tcry. The fncrtirs ther do appear fare 
either Very . difficult to .identify or 
rise" are' statistic u| p ! at it u ties, For 


example, lit the firat facior the 
author admits; that * the emphusLs 
is clearly 011 self-reported disrrois 
or an absence (liorcnr. iu short, wo 
might have clone as well simply 
asking each subject whether, on 
the whole, lie thought that life was 
going well or ill for him. The 
second factor seems to load very 
heavily on masculimtii-femimmlij 
and the author is wisely too cautious 
to argue that this in turn volutes 
to the optimal personality. The con- 
ventional last-ditch stand of the fac- 
tor analyst is made when he re- 
analyses for second order factors. 

Then the authtfr is . forced tn con- 
clude that "from the present evid- 
ence, it is clefar that the characteri- 
stics commonly attributed to the 
optimal personality do "not form a 
broad common dimension 
Once out of the undergrowth of V 

factor analysis and back into the Till f 

field of general argument the stand- COIR 

ard of the book lifts sharply aiid ' 

Coan conducts a lively discussion qn r . 

the issue of the optimal personality. »B QU 

He notes dint the personal accounts they 

of poets, scientists and others roach . , Qasil 
a surprising agreement on the basic. ' co «< 

features pf creative. ■. process. At , .f * 

some point, one must let go nf uu u 0 

established order and yield to a hum 

flow of thoughts governed by forces USQi 

beyond conscious control. ' Ibis per- e | 8Q 

mils novel ideas to arise, which can ’ , 

then be sorted out, revised and sys- • .■ 

tematicolly introduced into' a new DOV 

order, lio- nicely Interprets Jung, - |||g| 

dissects some of tno current-fnsn Ions -iiM, 

In drugs.:and meditation and roveuls . 

tb.ua a 'delightful poem of. his own, 


• . - i 

1 

Highly Recommended 

HUMAN 

• 

SOCIETIES 

An fntroduotion to Sociology 
GEOFFREY HURD 

with D. N. Ashton, R. K. Brown , P. Duncan, 
j Eric Dunning, S. W. F. Holloway, Terence J. Johnson, 


rJi f-l A’M id ITtOyi in-id fAi ! •Jli> (■ 


This book deserves o wide readership, First it is un- 
commonly good value for money. The authors have 
packed it full of interesting material from pre-ilterate and 
industrial sooieties. Second* while there are nine authors 



In drugs and meditation and roveuls 
to. us a 'delightful poem of. hLs own, 
speculatively entitled "The' Bizarre 
Babbling nf an_ Aging . Professor ", 
All of which is pnt to. say that ex- 
periment has no part to ploy in this 
kind of venture Blit : if It lias it will 
have: io un ' far beyond tho stock 
Btrafegy of factor anfalyslng' question- 
naires. 

The book concludes with the 
statement '"Thera Is no general 
d’ntension of Ideal versds ; non-ideal 
characteristics. Hepce we' caiumt 
mcnii'ngfully enter people, aloha a 
single continuum of self-nctiia fixa- 
tion. or. positive mental, health." 
Coaii (night yet write ;u better biiok 
' beginning just thbre:,; 

■ ‘ D. Bannister 


they have produced a book ttyit has been edited Inlb an 
, easily road whole, This amenable attitude, typtfie^'the 
content This Is expansive, optimistic sociology. It sticks 
! to a factual analysis — of the crucial institutions of 
human societies ... It deserves to be extensively 
used in schools and colleges of education ana 
elsewhere, not only as an introduction t,o 
. sociology but as a basis for the many courses that 
1 now draw'oirthe subject ... Solid stuff and 
highly recommended/ • 

; *i- Marten Shipman, the T/nrnEducetfono/SuppFomnt 

£3-26, paper £1.80 


Lecturers end teachers ere invited to Write for inspection 
copies to Broadway House, Reading Road, Henley-on* 
Thames, Oxon,RQ9 1 EN ■ 
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When the state tills the soil 
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Hie liK Housing Market : An 
cuonunicirii: muiiul 
by Christ ini- M. K. Whitehead 
Saxon House, Efj.fJO 

ISRN 317 0 1 U03 9 

llo views of United Kingdom Statist- 
ical Smuces, Volume III 
Housing in Great Britain and Hous- 
ing in Northern Ireland 
by S. I\I. I’arlhing and 
M. C. rieming 

Ileinom.)iiii Educational, E5.0U 
ISDN 0 (35 8:59-1 1 

Until recently housing has been 
one of tlie least fashionable areas 
. of ermimiiics in this country. This 
is mn.ii'Lahle hi-rause it nut only 
constitutes n substantial item in 
the Government's expenditure anil 
play* a vital pat t in the do tec mi- 
nan mi of living standards, hur it 
also raises a ntuiibcr of Intel I ec- 
•trolly provocative* questions in 
economic theory and pniicy. 

Many of these issues are 
explored in The UK Housing 
Market, .i work man tike attempt to 
provide n KiDilul to forecast the 
glim trun suppiy mid di'iiiiuirl 
fur. new dwelling* fu the owncr- 
oerupied sector. Although very 
specific, this is an important 
Subject espuciully with tlto recent 
liiflutiuii in hmise prices, niid of all 
•. housing innMcius it would appear 
to lie one of die more susceptible 
to econometric analysis. The model 
used is made up of three equa- 
tions ; the first seeks to explain 
the demand for “ completions ” ; the 
second deals with cite supply of 
“starts " end the third relates 
“starts" to "completions" by a 
rime lag mechanism. The central 
section of the book discusses the 
spec ificuti on and fit Ling of these 
equations. - 

Written for the professional 
'■economist, his patience and resi- 
lience will often be severely tested 
by the ■ notation (a comprehensive 
list and definition of which is rele- 
gated. to an appendix) ; by the 
number -of; equations . presented - 
'(mast of. which could have been' . 
appended) ; and by tho lack of any 
dear quantification of the aarref- 
atjqns between the explanatory var- 
iables. Tills is a field where extra 
information about variables is 
required to enable the reader to 
Judge whether he agrees with 
particular specifications and inter- 
pretations. 

Tho First four chapters qf the 
book provide a clear and concise 
statement of the context for the 
econometric wtmk and the last four 
chapters examine the policy and 
„ research implications qf the fully . 
specified' niQdel. Both • these sec- 
tions can -.be . recommended with 
confidence, to any intelligent stu- 
dent . ©F the- subject - and each, is 
distinguished by - an. unpretentious 
sMe, modest claims tor the results 
or the analysis .ana- sound judge- 
tflenis. : . 

-aBoth the 'efforts of analysts and 
tins discussion of .puHcy. towards 
tfie private sector tend to be prehc- - 
cupjed .with denial! d, The demand 
mddehi tested here.i ere fairly con- 
.. volitional, seeking t© explain com- 
pletions per head .of the population 
in terms of income, per head, the 
cost 'of housing to ' the consumer, 
the rate of .Inflation ' and the slxe of 
the existing stqjcfe; of dwellings. Thus 
the consumer is senn as comparing 
.the. relative merits of new and 
* wiring ;. dwelling and of housing 
expenditure , with other enpend* 

• :jfcw .; - <. 


Tilt* in co i iH- and cost vin-iahlos 
are ivied in ciirrem values and de- 
fl.iieti liy prices; various lags are. 
cMieriiiiented whli mid an attempt 
if ui.i dc to include the flow of 
funds into the building societies 
.imi the incidence of the 'latter's 
credit rationing policies. 

Thu equations meet with varying 
degrees of success but none are 
sufficiently stable to produce reli- 
able forecasts. 

The most interesting and poten- 
tially most fruitful fen Lure of this 
analysis is the attention given to 
the usually Ignored questions of 
supply. Housing starts in any year 
aro seen us depending on cost fac- 
- tors. Financial factors, expectations 
nf I lie east* of sale and the price of 
new houses. The equations are if 
anything rather less successful 
tli ;in ill use for demand but,' taken 
within rlie context of the complete 
nindcl, they suggest that the de- 
cline in housing starts from the 
fun rtfi quarter of 1972 was u conse- 
i| lie nee of the shortage and cost of 
finance for production. The nnturo 
,ind length nf production time-lags 
means that increasing the finance 
fur house purchase Is In the short 
mu likely to lead to higher prices 
mi her than to an increased supply. 
Tn increase (lie supply of dwellings 
require* action to ease the ovnilubi- 
litv nf Ininl and credit to builders. 

As the author acknowledges, this 
Is really a pilot cxerriso in model 
building on the basis of the avail- 
able data and it inevitably pises 
mote issues than it solves; many 
Question* of detail on the relation- 


sb'i?* between variables arise and j^y 0 f an exploitative regime that 
will doubtless be taken up by other » • 


Agrarian reform and agrarian 
reformism 

edited by David Lehmann 

Faber, £6.50 and £1.80 

ISRN 0 571 10486 X and 10603 X 

A number of case studies of the use 
of state power to alter tho rela- 
tionship between the tillers of the 
soil and those who live off its fruits 
ill Chile, China and Peru, form the 
core of this book, together with 
soma theoretical essays- It is a 
scholarly and topical introduction 
to an Important subject. 

Lehmann's paper ou Chile em- 
phasizes both tho crucial issue of 
work incentives for collectivist agrl- 
. culture and the cost to society of 
relying on administrative' rather 
than market methods of achieving 
agricultural policy goals. Both the 
Importance of incentives and the in- 
efficiency of adm inis trail ve methods 
of organizing agriculture aro well 
known from East European experi- 
ence. It is a pity that the Unidad 
Popular did not learn something 
from that experience, instead or 
merely repeating Its mistakes. 
Shillitiglaw's paper oil China In 
1947-50, with Its emphasis on tho 
complex relationship between the 
social structure of the village end 
the shifting policies of the Commun- 
ist Party, provides a useful introduc- 
tion to a subject increasingly dis- 
torted by mythology. 

On tite theoretical side, Bell pro- 
vides a first class study of ideology 
and economic' interests in Indian 
land reform which is clear and 
well argued. Byres sets out the ideo- 
logy of an exploitative regime that 


squeezes agriculture for the sake uf 
Industrialization. He advocates this 
model for India despite the experi- 
ence of the USSR and China, hi 
the USSR pho Byres mode! led, ill 
the short run, to mass starvation, 
and in the medium term to the im- 
position of an extremely repressive 
regime on the entire society. In 
China Mao has consciously rejected 
the Stalin-Byres model in favour 
of an indigenous pattern of de- 
velopment. If the object of policy 
is to ‘increase tho marketed out- 
put of grain, why not simply advo- 
cate sending' the police and tho 
army into the villages to kill off the 
livestock ? It would encounter less 
resistance than collectivization and 
be nr least as effective. It is note- 
worthy ihn>t when discussing the 
methods for extracting I'lm surplus 
Byres onvito tn mention tho effi- 
ciency of Industry ns one of I lie 
factors determining the terms on 
which the marketed output of agri- 
culture is obtained. Provided that 
efficiency in industry rises over 
time, Byres'* ground for objecting 
to capitalist agriculture simply dis- 
appears. The Intersectoral terms of 
trade can be satisfactory for agri- 
culture and the marketed output 
rise while simultaneously the pro- 
portion of the urbau labour force 
engaged in producing goods for 
agriculture falls, as long as there is 
a steady rise in productivity in in- 
dustry. It Is amusing to read in a 
book published in 1974 that for 
sugar "export prospects are bleak 
The . fundamental weakness of 
Byres’s paper is his conception o! 
agriculture as the milch cow of In- 
dustry. This ignores the Implica- 


tions ol isluk iwa's dm for i anan 
and Barsov's for the USSR. Furthef 
more (nml this is what gave rkn 
the strategy of "walking o " \£ 
legs”) it entirely neglects employ! 
ment anil consumption prospects o! 
the villagers tile overwhelms 
mass ut Mhj population. 

Li pi on co lit ri limed an important 
paper advocating dixtrilmtivm land 
reform. There are u number of 
unulytieal problems with the distrl- 
hutivist programme, such as mar- 
keted output, social differentiation 
after the reform, the position of the 
landless, the role of men in farmlna 
families, * the possible deleterious 
effect of such n re Form on technical 
progress nod the source of resources 
For the necessary rural works. Prob- 
ably more important, however, are 
the political problems. Who Is going 
io implement n distributive land 
reform? A country may have a 
socialist government, in which case 
collectivist policies will' be pursued. 
Alter natively it may have a capital- 
ist government, in which case capi- 
talist agriculture will be encouraged, 
with its inevitable concomitant of 
the growth of a rural proletariat. To 
suppose, however, that a couotrj 
will have an Intermediate type m 
government which will adopt poll, 
cies primarily alined at benefiting 
poor peasants will probably taro 
out to be a narodnik fantasy, as U 
generally has done in the past. The 
distributive programme lias most 
plausibility as a policy imposed ou 
client states by the United States in 
order to ensure political stability, 
as in Japan and Taiwan. : 

Michael Ellain 
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-This is u study tif bbw a syste'rti 
of critic lil tonal selection slipped 
the .inib'tjhiis of .the postwar 
generation, and hovv if rruatcdf 
.a group oE discontented |ii>up}e 
•Wjio are now adult. student*. / 
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researchers. Dr Whitehead pro- 

f ©ses an extensive programme of 
urther research within this frame- 
work. 1 thlnk.it unlikely however, 
that the collection of more inform- 
ation and the development of more 
complex equations for each sector 
of housing will be sufficient to pro- 
vide a reliable qet ©l forecasts. The 
concept of' q stofck or flovy adjust- 

houtirfg warkfet ti' "< • questiofiUble. 
Housing markets are essenliallv 
local in character. The existence of 
a 3 per cent deficiency in housing 
In the West Midlands and a 3 per 
cent surplus in East Anglia cancel 
euch other In an arithmetical sense 
only. On the supply side, the size 
and character of the building in- 
dustry, the supply of labour and 
the constraints on land develop- 
ment are likely to vary consider- 
ably giving rise to different lengths 
of log in production. Similar wide 
local variations, will also be 
apparent on die demand side. 

A useful by-product of tills study 
arises from the author's comments 
on the quality and availability of 
data. for the purposes of her anal- 
ysis. yhfs provides an interesting 
contrast with the approach in Hous- 
ing in Great Britain and Housing : 
ut Northern Ireland which lists and 
comments on statistical sources and 
seeks to identify general areas In 
which tllefe are inadequate descrip- 
tive data. Although die authors of 
the latter cannot moke the kind of 
qualitative assessment of data avnil- 
sble . Ip ; Christine Whitehead's 
study, they do proridd“a definitive 
statement ' ou • the present state of 
, nopsiog (statistics which will be the 
standard reference for all students 
of bousing in the United Kingdom ; 
tor some time to come. 

L r.v MW 


Aboutthe^apital 

T iie ‘ first volmjio qf a ' blarniual. pisb- 
llcatlbn T h$ London Journal, A Re- 
view ol Metropolitan Society Post 
and Preset it, was. published by Long- 
man ■ .Toarrtals (Longman. Hbhse, 
Burnt M ill, Harlow, Essex ) on MEpy 
29 at £6.00 per. year, ’■ 

With an impressive rollcell iqf 
sporig lists, op did editorial, com- 
nijttco, iiqitctl fay tfifeir irtteiest in 
London, the journal aims-' io have 
two main dimensions'; one lifsroricai 
ami the other contemporary. . The 
plan . is to. combine thp work, -of 
hisiqrijiis, and scholars in oilier 
fields. In order to present for rile 
first time a , more ■ complete study 
of the whole region (nor Just the 
ancient ■ area of the city), in Its 
hLiork-ii, itC tihcieul and its 
cultural: framework. " r‘ ' 


The American way of death 


Mortality and Morbidity in the US 
by Carl Erhordt and Joyce Berlin 
Chicago University Press, ES.00 
ISBN 0 674 25875 5 

i ‘ r r vrs'- r rT-v -yrr.rr . 
Mortimer Speigleman wfli actuary 
to the Metropolitan Life Assurance 
Company of New York, but he saw 
his responsibility to Ills profession 
in a. much wider light than that of 
a calculator. His view was that An 
actuary was responsible for exam- 
ining the whole state of health of a 
country tor as a man lives so does 
he dlo and as a man dies so do W6 
have some inkling of how he ha9 
lived. 

Speigleman, as chairman of the 
statistics section of the Americau 
Public Health Association, • was 
Jargely responsible for initiating a 
distinguished aeries of monographs 
which review the state of health of 
the United States in considerable 
depth. • Previous volumes have 
studied separate aspects of the prob- 
lem such os cancer, the neurological 
diseases, tuberculosis and infant and 
maternal mortality, 'but tills particu- 
lar volume Is a summary of- the 
pattern of mortality and morbidity' 
in the United States and covers hot 
only the whole country, but also; 
thq whole life time, of the country 
from its early founding days- 

Speigleman did not' live to see the 
publication of this volume, but the 

1 |i aw, . made . Jx a 

worthy ■SfiembrisT of vt,U nftM 


worthjrmembrjlai: ol%h *Wid3 
The Uhitbd Statps was one of the 
first countries to establish tf&adonal 
census when in 1790 it Was decided 
to -count, the' people ,to. determine 
«™t • Wdre the Jiutpan' resources 
aval able to the Republic, but turi 
prulnuy .it yras not until 1933 that 
an adequate system of birth dnd 


j ' j ; vum ana 

deaUJ. registration was established 
throughout the wholei.;of -the Union. 

mACSSSB S 8 study 

raiity in the earlier years w4s based 
upon the study of cqrtaln selected 
: states such as.New Ydrlc, pr .MasSS 
chuseits, who did in fact maintain 
JgJgto: records throughout their 

It is stuttllng ' to realize how 
“verely . Pestilence and disease 
affected New York City during the 
whole of the nineteenth. century. The 
morality rntq excqpt for a few' solL 
tnry years, remained above 25 nor 
thousand Perilous for almost the 
whole of the Century and in some 
years it reached, levels' of 45 PQr 


above 35 per thousand persons for 
tii a whole decade. The two diseases 
which caused greatest devastation 
were tuberculosis and epidemic out- 
breaks of cholera. No country in 
tl)e world today hu mortality rates 
remotely approaching these. 

It is Important that we in tho 
• present century with our problems 
of cancer and pf coronary heart 
disease should look- back at tue early 
beginnings of modern society to see 
.the great advances that have 
occurred and learn upon what firm 
foundations public health must be 
based in order to maintain and im- 
prove the health of the community. 
Mortality in New York started to 
decline around 1890 and fell to a 
level of about 12 per thousand ‘by 
1920. The reasons for this fall were 
not medical care but were due to 
the great improvements In the 
quality of the water Supply and con- 
sequent elimination of cholera and 
the enteric diseases, together with 
marked improvement in tho morta- 
lity from tuberculosis. But by. 1920 
mortality, in the United States had 
stabilized at a lower level and has 
fluctuated from* year to year since 
then 'between nine and 12 deaths 
per thousand persons per year. The 
expectation or life for males in the 
founding years of the Republic is 
estimated to have been 35 years, 
by 1850 it. was almost the same. but 
by 1920 it waa 56 years arid by 1968, 
67,5 years. : • ;• 

Tho authors examine many aspects 
of the social environtuerit that 
determine health. They show the 
effect of poverty even in today's 
..affluent, aoriqty^ The ttftiunbor . of 
discharges from hospitals id 1968 
‘for 1 families with an income under 
$3,000. Was 174 per thousand per- 
sons, but If income, was over $15,000 
the : hospital discharges were 101 pdr 
thousand. In England, and Wales 
the hospital discharges in 1968 from 
■the National. Health Service were 97 
per thousand persons. 

The protective value of matrimony 
as a social ; element of morbidity and 
mortality Is clearly " demonstrated 
•a ^ ra toa for single persons 
for. certai^ diseases are four times 
as high as they are for married! per- 
sons. Tuberculosis * is still an 
important, .cause of Morbidity and 
death in ^persons without ■ a stable 
home, environment Education i 9 a 
most important •'factor ' to be Con- 
sidered. The infant mortality of 

,enaw-Sic#s 


It is, of course, well knowq that 
disease patterns vary wldtiy 
between races nnd it is a matter of 
vigorous dispute whether this i| due . 
to genetic or environmental reasons. 
In the United States the diteasei 
causing 1 death to whites, blacks or 
Japanese and Chinese, are quit*, 
different. >'* 

But all is not well, there arp Signs 
of an increase in mortality 
during the 1960s and this tari o*" 1 
largely dtia to an increase Iti coron- 
ary heart disease, to coqcdr of the 
respiratory tract and |lbathB too ■ 
violence, a feature which has a!«> • 
been experienced by other adv**t« 
communities. . *• - 

A more dotailcd analysis of rec^t 
trends suggests that mortality tot 
males has not Improved siuce IW 
lato 1950s and that for certain 4? 
groups and racial groups the otpwj 
onco mny. have become worse dwiw 
tho 19G(Js. Thus tho thorapeutlc 
lutlon of the 1950s and tlio itid^ 1 
oxperiditure on Medicaid and moj 
caro do not seem to have lofinws^ 
the mortality of males; WomM »» 
Contrast do soom to have benenten 
by these measures- ... 

Clearly society today must 
the environmental causes of W®*® 
diseases with the same vigoiff .R* 
their grandfathers attacked 
problem of water and sewert 
cross infection during the l*ti« P" 
of the nineteenth century. ' - 1 ; 

There seemy. today in 
society to be iui acceptance ol . 
inn. of obesitv. . nf motor.', toy 1 . 


aa KWDiiutu eienieniH uj. 

society despite ' a clear indi«w> 
that these factors are killing ■ 
of the people who live in this 
A study or tills book gives M . 
just as our g^aiidfathera soJvCoJ^ 
apparently insuperable pi , obU.iw?r 
we in our turn should summon w? 
energy and effeotiVe Willpowe^,^ 
solve those problems of ,OMT “y,. 
society which are largely the ^“7 
of. our. own concoction. n ’"^; 

The American Public; 
Association is to Be congf 81 ^^ 
upon the whole of this sepjjfi 
monographs. Periiaps sdeh a 
could be established iritMftvJJ: 
United Kingdom for we do 
some of the most, reliable 'ng^s- 
available in the Western- worin^j.'; 
only we would look at tiiem.j*"^,. 
book should be read by all 
gists and by all public health aanyff 
Istrators. who are interested .-r.;; 
.quantifying th c ir work. 



Shall they inherit the earth? 


God’s Blueprints • A sociologicul 
study or three utopian sects 
by John McKclvic Whitworth 
Routlcdgc & Kegun Paul, £7.50 
ISBN 0 7100 8002 6 

God’s Blueprints is John Whit- 
worth's felicitous title fm- his socio- 
logical account of the Shakers, the 
Oneida community and the Bruder- 
hof. AH three utopian sects saw 
themselves us having a special 
mission from God to set up encamp- 
ments in the battlefield of the 
secular world. From here they 
would show forth Lite shape whicii 
the Kingdom nf the Snints would 
take when God finally perfected His 
ransomed creation. They were com- 
iminiiiuiaii ventures which, far from 
seeing themselves us experiments 
believed they were pre-figurations 
nf the final social order. It mny he 
significant that ull. three found a 
final .liospirahle rearing place in 
North America, -that home of res- 
pectable sectarianism, although the 
S linkers began among the suianic 
mills of nineteenth century Lan- 
cashire and (he Uruderliof in 
Germany after the First World War, 
niily arriving in the United States 
viu Switzerland, England and 
Paraguay. 

Jilts nnalysis is very much in tite 
tradition pioneered by Bryan Wilson 
and it is good to have full Slid 
scholarly illusi rations of die utopian 
sub-category to add to the rich lib- 
rary of sectarian and niillenjal stu- 
dies, not least because the history of 
die counter-culture of the 1960s has 
thrown up some fascinating “secu- 
lar " parallels to Dr Whitworth’s 
religious communes. So'me readers 
may regard it as a weakness that 
Dr Whitworth neither j^ns in the 
“ nature of sectarianism ” debate nor 
attempts to compare his material 
with that on modern Coininiinitarlan- 
ism — indeed there is very little 
comparison or abstract theorising 
in his book — hut his careful and 
subtle analyses of the social proces- 
ses in his three chosen communities 
provide invaluable dnta for any the- 


oretician operating in this field. 
Moreover his study is u model of 
carefulness : the author never con- 
ceals lacunae of evidence or risks 
undocumented generalization or 
dresses up speculution in convenient 
sociological vocabulary— and these 
ure considerable virtues. 

The three coimmmiuos all hud 
charismatic founders, and the crucial 
role of the personality, ideology and 
political resourcefulness of the 
leader is well brought out. Weber’s 
famous discussion of the problems 
involved in die routini/aiimi nf 
charisma ut'ier the passing of the 
founder receives further amplifica- 
tion. The Shukers were half success- 
ful in the process, though leader- 
ship crises and rivalries were an 
clement in the decline of the group. 
The Oneida community quiotly dis- 
banded itself when the cnarisma of 
the original leader utmost flickered 
out with old age. The Brudcrhof 
nearly destroyed themselves in the 
purges nnd fission which followed 
the death of the founder. 

\ The content of the three utopian 
theologies is very different. The 
Slmkers i«w .sexuality as the source 
of all evil, mid so set up wholly 
celibate communities mumming 
both sexes and organized into 
“ family ’’ groups pursuing u simple, 

[ m t itan hut otherwise ordinary seen- 
nr life. The Oneida community lived 
according U. the belief that those 
who could recoguize that their own 
salvation nad already been effected 
by Christ's secret second coming 
could be perfect themselves and in- 
augurate the perfect community of 
uon-egolstic communism. The Bru- 
derhof believe iti the natural inno- 
cence of man and the corrupting 
effect of over- developed society : 
their aim is cliHdliklp simplicity and, 
again, non-cgoistic communism as 
the source of communal perfection 
and spiritual power. 

Tn ail three cases the cnrnilurv 
both nf tite high vniuc placed mi 
simplicity, and nf 1 he need in set 
themselves a purl from the fnlh-n 
masses was an attempt at rural self- 
sufficiency on the geographies! mar- 



Circular dance " The gift of love ", c 
London, May 1970. QiThe Mansell 
gins of settled society. Subsistence 
agriculture got off to a shokv start 
— particularly in the case of the 
urban, middle-class founders of the 
Bniderliof — ami was ultimately sup- 
plemented by “ folk ” crafts. The 
Shukers became famous for their 
prototype ** Habitat ’’ furniture, the 
Oneida community, by ait odd his- 
torical accident for tod cut traps, 

11 ml tlie Bruderhof fur children's 
wooden toys. The good work man- 
ship of devoted Utopians made all 
1 luce very saleable items on the 
best protestum-cthic grounds. 

Relations with the wicked world 
were the source of major problems 
for these communities as indeed 
they have consistently proved to be 
for sects of all types. But 
Utopians (like their conversion 1st 
brothers) .are peculiarly tempted to 
have dealings with the uiiregener- 
ute who aro expected, come the 
inillcnmiii, to recognize tlie com- 
mune's social arrangements as in- 
deed God’s blueprint. Missionary 
work, evangelistic and/or literary 
is therefore part of (heir raison 
d'etre. These sects consequently 
oscillate between missionary on- 
deuvour siiul communal purification. 
The Rriiilcrhnf. after u ivmininiic 
purge in ihe i%0s, are currently 
in a phase nf intense introversion, 


1S65; picture from “The* Graphic", 
Collection. 

while the iwo nineteenth-century 
groups bo ih bust cued ihoir own 
decline by opting for reformist 
policies. They -became prepared lo 
cuoperui e in u spirit nf Fahiun 
Miilieniulism with u wide vunt-i 1 
" progressive " causes from slave 
l- mancipation tn secular socialist 
movements, so tliui the distinctive 
ideological identity of the sect was 
eventually eroded. John Noyes, the 
lender of the Oneida community, 
indeed went so fur in this direction 
thill lie regarded all facets of 
mmlern knowledge as pun uf God's 
Ilian nf salvation: fur instance he 
had great hopes nf “ Social Science, 
which is really the science uf right- 
eousness "—a perspective, incidtn- 
lully. which lie .shared with tlie 
utopian founder of sociology, 
August Coulter. 

It Inis often been argued that 
seels adopt either a puritan or u 
licentious logic: per feet inn muy 

email cither perfect control or tlie 
belief that, being perfect, unythiiig 
tlie saved sectarian docs is ipso 
facto perfect ton. The bifuicHiimi 
is by mi menus pure in these three 
cases, but if one takes uttitudes 
10 sexuality as the classical yard- 
stick this apparently ranges the 
Shukers (wholly celibate) und the 
Bruderhof (strictly monogamous and 


opposed tit cnjii inception) on the 
piirll im side and the Onc-idu com- 
munity following Noyes’ s iiiMiiiiium 
uf complex marriage and male 
continence (or coitus rcscrvitttts) on 
the licentious side. A closer 
scrutiny, however, indicate.* that 
the more fu wlnnie 11 nil fuel in which 
Links ull three groups is ilie attempt 
to eliminate egoistic hedonism mu 
only in sexuality bin geiu-r.illy. 
Sexual activity in the Hnidur linf, 
mid even among the liihuii-hn-akiiig 
Unc-ida community i.* eniphutiiuLly 
mu Lpi ended us the Muuce of ego- 
centric pleasure or special piisses- 
sivencss: in tlie latter case in 

particular, complex marriage — with 
pairings strictly pi ngr.i mined by 
Noyes — was intended tn widen and 
strengthen communiil ties and 10 
counter exclusiveness and selfish 
privacy. 

Indeed if one wants tu find the 
key to commune! cxperii.iice it may 
very well lie in the nature nf social 
control in this special setting, and 
above nil lit tite exnediemi evolved 
to limit privacy and egoism. In Dr 


Whitworth’s coniimnms a fnrtmiUv 
egalitarian ideology coexisted wirli 
hiecurcliical uuthoritie* in whom 


wide powers of sanction mid censor- 
ship were vested. The clutrisimitic 
founder, especially in the case of. 

1 lie Oneida comma nil v. luid powers 
little short of lotiiliuriihi. Physical 
and psychic privacy were institu- 
tionally extirpated, ami obedience 
mid humility extolled us the tuatii- 
fr. stations of perfection and salvu- . 
linn. There arc quiet Inn unmistak- 
able indications rlwii John Whit- 
worth was a sufficiently miregeii- 
criue soul to find even the modified 
social control applied to visiters 
fairly oppressive during bis field- 
work vmli tho Bruderiiof. 

This book is essential reading for 
Mudunls of scciariiuiisni and cunt- 
iiiiinr experiments, and anyone ujin 
wants to understand ihe nature of 
social control will find a mass of 
illuminating detail in ilm fascinat- 
ing and ihoimigh study . 

Bernice Murtfn 


Village decease 


Punjab politics 


Portrait of a Greek Mo unto in 
Village \ ■ 

by Juliet du Boulay 
Oxford University- Press : 

Clarendon Press, £6.00 
ISBN 0 19 823186 5 

Dr du Boulay' lias written an un- 
fashionable but very valuable book 
which should in due course become 
a minor anthropological classic. 
Between 1DG6 and 1968 she studied 
a small Euboea 11 village which did 
not • UavS a road and so still 
depended on human and unlmal 
labour for its economic life, while 
the . rest of Greece was moving 
rheough stages of mechanized agri- 
, culture. She chose to study a “ back- 
' ward " .pillage facing demographic 
collapse, a phtce where " tradition ’’ 
was, In, a modified form, still avail- 
able for inspection. .Students of 
Greek society will be glad she did 
not yield to the sirens . df Social 
change. 

Most of h dr insights wore gathered 
through the world of women, but 
she does 'riot present a fragmented 
social portrait. On the contrary we 
ace ^Ivfiii a systematic account of 
the integration of values with kin- 
ship and sex roles, and of tlie indi- 
vidual household' with the village 
community. To say integration is 
not- to. Imply an absence of tension 
and cotiflfct : ‘life in Arabili village 
is shot through with .quarrels, lies 
and antagonisms of till kinds but 
l)r du Boulay manages 1 to shpw that 
these are part of (he' village’s struc- 
ture, and not ip any idiosyncratic 
way duo to the cusscdpcss of . tills 
particular village, : The “portrait" 
pf the . tftle is not a description of 
thq. author's life in. a Greek village, 
or" r^Colloqtions ! of particular vil- 
lagers, hut .on anthropological ana- 
lysis of. the social . structure of tlio 
village,- -calculated \o throw light on 
what is common to! Greek, villages 
111 general. . Written in excellent 
Oyford prose, ..with- no. technical 
jairgou to baffle 'tlie lay reader, it is 


V-Dr-du Rouliiy belongs to a school 
: OTffJ; | pnthrnpoioitists who arp 

,,agltbqyatfliy. • I ij'exni ici t . anout 


certain technical problems about 
the relation between actions, values 
and beliefs niorb by oblique hut 
skilful allusion than by head-on 
attack. This will iirirate theoreti- 
cians of several schools, but is 
fully justified by the quality uf her 
observations and insights. There 
W however one difficulty which 
springs from this attitude: tlie Uouk 
; is so carefully constructed and the 
abstract elements of the argument 
so deftly dovetailed from one section 
to another that it would prove diffi- 
cult in the extreme to reaualysu die 
ethnography. 

■ The author explores (lie tension 
between the public and private 
worlds of the villagers, as well os 
that between the ideal pattern of 
values and the moral ambiguities of 
a daily life in which all resources 
are. scarce. SI(e urgues convincingly 
that ' modernity lias produced the 
collapse of the traditional village 
• the blder villagers ysltic their dying 
way of life, -out are , hard-headed 
enough to see that they must give 
their qhildreu a start in the runaway 
world where the rbad begins. 

The children become educated, 
see I101V much better .©if others are 
and cun no. longer imagine staying 
in the village. Before i960 most 
migrants intended to make their pile 
hiu] retul'u to AmbeJi. Since 1960 
ail .migrants have left in make their 
hoihes elsewhere. If they return it 
is to stay for a week or two and 
Congratulate - themselves up their 
escape. ' • ' ; 

.Juliet du Boulay analyses this 
pplgnant moment in die, lust, days of 
a traditional village.' It is ■ not 
romantic of her to emphasize thnt 
in tite cliauge so|neihing is lost 
which is 1191 replaced by higher 
levels of consumption. The vanish- 
ing subsistence peasants hr - the 
world have , fragile- and exotic 
cu I tur uk which' we dan no t ” save ’* 
but which We can record, at v least 
For A few years more. Until docu- 
mentary ftiin-makc^ undertake this 
ihe anthropologists and their mono- 
graphs «’HI. Tumain -die cliief wit,- 
•nesses. Few .will! match the. eld-. 

S ue nee -.dud : perception, of Hr! du 
oulay. j •; •" .. ; ‘ 


Bobber Noblemen, a study of die 

E olitlcnl system of the Sikh Jals 
y Joyce Pettigrew 
Boutledgc & Kegan Paul, £5.95 
ISBN 0 7100 7999 0 

Students of Punjub politics will find 
this book of considerable interest, 
hut not perhaps for the reasons the 
aitdiur intends. Described as an 
uccoum of the political system of 
the Sikli Jaw of Punjab, it is in 
fact much closer to a subjective 
statement nf Sikh Jat ideology, de- 
picting Punjab history through their 
eyes, und their social situation as 
they see it. The Juts consider them- 
selves the hereditary masters of 
Punjab and tite only true Sikhs. 
The author, a social anthropologist 
who married into a Sikli Jat family, 
achieves such A degree of close 
identification with this point df 
view 1 lint she fails tn consider the 
•Jots within their wider social and 
political context. The .lats arc 
.treated us an isolated “ Lribe ” and 
are not dealt with as ull integral 
part of a wider caste and class 
structure.' ' ; 

1 This «H sirin luii uf perspective 
leads the author to the false con- 
clusions that die Sikli have no caste 
nnd the Juts no persisting class; 
system. The Jats are in fact nnly 
one caste of Punjuh, ill tlto ugh 
admittedly the dominant ' land- 
owning caste, and thet-a lire many 
.oilier castes, some of which, aft 
•the Ai‘nra, Khtttri and Muzbhl, the 
.author, only ' mentions 'briefly- in 
* passing, ana ri uny 'Others -which 1 sliu 
doss not mention nt 1 all:, for 
example, the various village service, 
castes towards whom, die Jat*: 
occupy the role of jajman shell as, 
Icarpenters, - water curriers, barbers, 
goldsmiths, etc, all- of whom arc 
'found in great numbers. Commonly 
tin Sikh Jat dominated areas all 
these service castes fire also Sikh 
nnd there is certainly B custe system 
hi - operation among’ -ihe Sikhs' 
Must' as there- is among- the 
: Muslims in most parts of Indlu aiid. 
I Pakistan,' -' ■' . -. • 

!L ■ Dr POttigrew falls very copifort- 


Harijan, and Ram GarJiiu carpenters 
in the various- mists, the Sikh con- 
federacies of the eighteenth century. 
Similarly, while emphasizing Sikh 
Jat martial valour, she nowhere 
reFers to tlie role played by the 
Hurijau, Mazblii ami Kamdassie 
Sikhs in 1 he various Sikh regiments 
uf the British army. Later she 
lapses easily into Sikli rhetoric 
when talking of the Akuli Dal 
Sikli separatist movement, when the 
Juts were for the first time only too j 
ready to embrace unrnuchobles as 
brother Sikhs for the purpose of 
tlaclaring a Sikh majority in the 
Punjab. 

The discussion of politics is ill 
many ways misleading und, while 
the authnr may well have broken 
the " village barrier ” of anthropo- 
logical naivety, it is doubtful that 
she lias realized tlie expression of 
any greater truth about Punjab ; 
politics. The extremely detailed des- 
cription of (lie modi illations of elite 
politicians seems quite divorced 
from *t he question of “powqr” at 
the village level, apd her work is > 
devoid of any sense -of ethnographic 
reality. .. . 

The indiscrlminaie iise uf the word 
" family *’ is deplorable in u social 
Hiuhropolngist and she nowhere dis- 
cusses Sildi Jat institutions such as 
pntti, bar attar l und bhuichara which 
are tlie roal organizing uni is of puli- > 
tico-ecuitdmic reJationaliips at the 
village level. . f Shp reifies , the con* 
cept of “ faction v and 'iftai mains that 
it Is (lie only -StructuraL unit df poli- 
tical organization in' tlie society, 
whereas., it, is clear from. her. 1 coin- ■. 
men is on page 177 rtliqt factional 
Riunas are only Flayed consistently : 
by -elite' politicians, whilst for the - 
ordinary! Jat farmer patronage only 
becomes important at t lines when his ' 
n>vn livelihood ; Is endangered " by ■ 
local level disputes. • 

Moreover, Liiere js. no adequate ! 
discussion ,of *tlia : . basic .division, of 
the society jtito land! ass and landed ; 
— *(ha true ciass division of ' Punjab. : 
.She reiBucds tills upblitico-ecnbomic . 
reality .with-.on (iccuuMt of elitist 
high powered politicoi machinations . 
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ably, into die Sikli Jtlt 1 viqw .of. nnd cnr'rupfioii which least tesri- ; 
their society, depicting' Sikh his-- £>s to Uic fact that smite Sikh. Juts !j 
•tofy : ax Jat history und noglectln.'*. ‘n Punjtih are 0 Rbhhqr:: Noplemcri “• ■ 
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Animal ways 


Animal No Lure and Human Nulurc 
by IV. II. Thorpe 
Mi'tlmi'ii, E7-20 
TSIIN 410 76310 3 

Prole Thorpe, a scientist with a 
lifelmu* rose inch concern with ani- 
mal behaviour, surveys li is field in 
the first section of the book before 
considering, in u second section, how 
ntuiisililv In i man propensities can 
be set'll .<s ex tensions of those or 
oilier utiiiiials. lie arrives at some 
st.irihiij: dnitiK. He proposes, for 
instnriiv, that i lie aesthetic domain, 
f-jr train emerging only with man 
himself dm ins evnlutlon, is pn-wti* 
hi primitive form in such thiniw ns 
ilie p. it terns in butterfly wins* deve- 
loped in rt".|M»nse to rlio perceptions 
of preil'itm *, or the apparently tunc- 
rionle-'- flab mat ion of birdsong in 
late -in hi til ‘*r. 

Tfi.ii|«e\ religious coiiviaimis, 
which I would clussify os “ sophisti- 
cated Chris lion ", ore evident 
tli runglii mt and uro ittado oxpliciL 
in the final chapters. Many scl en- 
lists i inlay are likely U» react to 
the*:r L'otiviciiiins with imtaiipii 
dospite ilw* empirical ground he 
covers. Vet at tlto same lime one 
feels an impassioned attempt to 
touch (i deeper level of the reader s 
jensiblliu than is usually aimed ut 
by scientists. Doubtless for mRiiy 
this will be the best reason not to 
road further, but for others I hope 
that it will persuade them to look 
closer. 

After a second reading, I recom- 
mend the hook precisely because of 
thu sulnturv questioning of assump- 
tions time it demands when treated 
fairly. There is an Implicit cosmo- 
logy— ijnsllivism or in 
wriL'ils “ scientific monism 


PMMulm; 
F. S?fl!Tnr!W!nWl 


observations of science itself make 
it necessary, but more 1 suspect be- 
cause of the economic and political 
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A picture of a queen hornet, with the head enlarged ; taken from “ The 
World iif the Whsp " by Joy Spoczynska, published by Mulicv at £3.95. 


Creature comforts 




Plant growth I Bio-medical 


The Shout Apex and Leaf .Growth: 
a Study In Quantitative Uiology 
by R. I*'. Williams 
Cambridge University Press, £6.50 
ISBN 0 521 20*1534 


In the wonls of the author this book 
“ has to do, not so much with the 
integration of physiological pro- 
cesses as with the prior need for 
quantitative description ”. To record 


lilA l iWUl>)rHII!*ll 


biology in terms of quantity and rate 
is not easy, especially whon tho 
parts studied are exceedingly small 
and their relationships complex, ns 
in the shoot apex. R. F. Williams of 
the Division of Plant Industry, Com- 
monwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization (CS1RO), 
Canberra, has nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in bringing together in this 
book not only quantitative descrip- 
tions of the shoot apex but also has 
placed these appropriately in the 


cerns Schnildt-Nielsen in tills text. p ^gQ na i s tamp, and is" presented 
Thus flshos are visibly adapted In belated tribute to' A. H. K. 

shape to life in water. But water p etr j e ( one 0 f £ he first in Australia 

nan ha uAi'u rA H At* nrAffV lint I'lHl * . 1 i «. « . i 
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About half of the book is devoted 
to a penetrating analysis of the 
morphology of tne shoot apices of 
selected species. In this respect it 
is monographic in character, much 
of the Information is presented for 
the first time, and most of it stems 
from the research of the author* 
Indeed the book has a pronounced 


Knvlroiuueht 

by K. Schmidt- Nielsen can" be very cold or pretty hot, rich 

Cambridge University Press. £7.25 or poor j n oxygen, salty or almost 
ISBN 0 521 20551 4 pure. Near tho surface the pressure 

* is little more than that of mi atsno- 

Tit pre-Darwinian days we revered sphere above, at depths it can bo 
the creator, now It is tho creature very many tint*; as great. It Is tha 
we admire. Both sentiments are business of a fish to cope with a 
philosophically suspect, but the particular range of environments in 
second is die more amiable and such a way that the basic require- 
scientifically a little nearer to the ments of its component cells and 
mark. For animals certainly appear tissues ere met. Different fishes 
ingenious in solving tlic^r problems, have found different solutions — but 
and if they cannot exactly disobey all command respect, 
the second law of thermodynamics Schmldt-Nlelson starts from a 
they do at least make it look rather naturalist’s interest In how animals 
unimaginative... They, twist physical ‘cQpd, and proceed* from, there. I 
law ffl iekttaordihn/y‘hdVnnthge* : M 1ht&Kft‘ Wbafc iqultvadihiittbltf c/ldf* 
Schmidt-Nielsen's book makes very mentary introduction to animal 
clear. physiology. Ho ivrites for the 

There are two distinct directions student reader, not for his col- 
frnm which iiuimai physiology can leagues. His enthusiasm for his 
be apprnochod. They dlffor in the, material Is present, but not obtru- 
RtiilqulLy of the processes which live, and there Is ar exnllclt philo- 
tliey take as their starting point, sophy in his approach. Others 
Many of the fundamental prooiems °^ ere , Q different mix, 

of cellular Inheritance and cellular with different emphases, The most 


to Interpret agricultural practices 
lu terms of plant physiological 
processes). 

Accurate quantitative descriptions 
of the shoot apex are made possible 
by the use of serial reconstruction 
which permits the estimation of 
volumes of leaf prlmordia. Details 


of this procedure are given In the 
appendix. The contrasting types of 
snoot apex described Include 


utunl aginative... they, twist physical 
law fo extraordlhnYy'hdviinthge * 1 as 
Sclunidt-Nieisen's bunk makes very 
clear. 

There are two distinct directions 
from which imimai physiology can 
be apprn ached. They dlffor in the. 
RiiilquiLy of the processes which 
they take as their starting point. 
Many of the fundamental prooiems 
of cellular inheritance and cellular 
organization were solved, one might 
sny once and for all, moro than 1,500 
million years ago. Many cell phy- 
siologists would not be seriously' 


selective pressure* as more tradi 
al theories wolud suppose. 
;)lhrpe makes a plea that 
although rcductlnulsm is perhaps rhe 


perturbedj other than by being s 
little short of oxygen, if they; were 
translated to pre-.Cambrlan times, 
granted tha pre-Prentica funding or 
their laboratory and its services, 
What has happened since has' been 
the exploitation, of fundamental 
devices to allow animals to thrive la 
varied and changing environments. 

The way* in which aqitnals .have 
met these challenges is what Icon- 


Striking omission Is, perhaps, reprq- 
. duction and its endocrinology. Never 
mind. What is done is done so well 
that it .would be churlish to com- 
plain.: 

The -Illustrations; are generally 
pleasing and helpful, but occasion* 
oily leave one puzzled. Which dots 
in Figure 4.8 represent which 
species ? One suspects that not even 
tne author could be surfi. Other, 
• figtires sin in the same way, but 
not so obviously. 


D. R/Ncwth 


Life, form and structure 

Z . . . leave something to bo desired, coh- 


those of wheat, clover, flax, eucalyp- 
tus (an example of the decussate 
condition), tobacco, cauliflower and 
lupin (various spiral systems' 


uch ' primary, information 
out tha vegetative shoot apices, 
of these plants is given (there are 
numerous three-dimensional dia- 
grams), the emphasis throughout 
being on morphology rather than 
anatomy. 

Pliyllo taxis (leaf arrangement) Is 
interestingly covered ; the phy Ho tac- 
tic systems described Include a 
range Qf types of tho ubiquitous 
Fibonacci, spiral series. Of special 
value here Is tha exposition of the 
development, of- geometrical models 
in the investigation qf phyllotaxls. 
Rhd the discussion of 'the irrational 
Fibonacci angle as a possible “ Ideal 
angle In the interpretation of 
phyllotaxls the author stresses the 
significance of. mechanical os well 
os chemical gradients, and claims 
strongly that physical constraint Is 
an Important determinant , In plant 
growth and development. 

When planned,' the book was irr- 
d to Include a critical survey 
growth analysis, but this field 
was fully, covered Jn 1972 by G. C. 


Riiiliniictlvity ami tho Life Sciences 
by 1). J. Hornsey 
Methuen Educational, £1.30 
ISBN 0 423 86350 9 

It is barely 80 years ago that Bee* 
quot'd discovered that some ele- 
ments were nuliuuciivo. From a 
study of i heir decay pathways 
it wus recognized that an els* 
incut may havo several different 
isotopes. All hough soma <j( 
the earliest applications used 
natural rudiu isotopes (Hevesy used 
loud-212 in 1923), most scientific 
and mudicul applications use artifl. 
dally produced isotopes. It needed 
the stimulus of the Second World 
War and tiio development of 
nuclear reactors for such isotopes 
tu become readily available in die 
1910s. 

Radioactive labelled compounds 
arc used extensively in biologies! 
and medical studies. Dr Hornsey 
tries to show their use (ana 
misuse) fur students preparing for 
entry to university or other 
advanced studies. Some basic con- 
cepts and principles of radioacti- 
vity are presented in the introduc- 
tion, followed by a discussion of 
radiation hazards and health risks. 
They ' are presented historically, 
showing how modern controls have 
evolved. Dr Hornsey Ulustre(ei 
some of the earlier hazards by a 
horrifying patent medicine advertl*. 
sement of about 1915 for radium 
water. Tills suggests that some 
'users may have -consumed up to 
100 microCurles of radium a year, 

The two main sections of tlis 
book are concorned with medics! 
applications of radioisotopes and 
their use in biological studies. Dr 
Hornsey is obviously more fami- 
liar with die former. Ha rightly 
highlights the radiation problems 
involved iu the use of lodln«-131, 
but ho does not explain why its uia 
in the study of renal function Is 
acceptable, wherens for visualiz- 
ation of tiio thyroid, technetium* 
99fti Is fur better. In vitro assay 
techniques are considered but with- 
out mention of their advantage 
over in vivo methods, namely that 
they obviate any contact betw^d 
the patient- and the radioisotope. 

The chapter on biological APpU- 
cations presents n number of « 1 m» 
cal experiments but the reyder is 
left with Hu incomplete account,' 
ending in tho mid- I960s.‘ Although 
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The Morphology of Anglos perms t- 
the 'Structure and Evolution of 
Flowering Plants 1 .: 

by K. R. Sporne 
llutclilnsod* £3.50 and £1.95 
ISBN 0 09 120610 3 and 921611 1 


mentioned it is hardly apparew • 
that most modorn studies Jdvqjrs 
Its use. Radiocarbon dating w 
described, but only by Libby’s orlg* ■ 
lnol method. There Is no nietnw*, 
of tho current technique where PJJ 
sumplo is convcrtad into Moimm! 
which is used as the scintillator 
solvant. : ; • . 

The brlof numtlan of liquid ion* 
tillation counting consider! • 
tiidlim ami phosphorus-32 raayj 1 ® 
distinguished. By considering bn 
ium and carbon-14 Dr Horniij. 
could havu Introduced one ot K. 
most widely-used teclmiquw J®'. 
tlto study of biosynthetic pathjvflJJ . 

. ■. _ k , ' ' . . j ■' Plant Growih). Nevertheless, the Three-dlnienslonal , iu P 8 C Ii a j u 

tiffin/ present book contains ian' admirable ehzyrao actiou may be 
Sistingas they do of small and -not. account of relative growth rata in 11,0 two 1 of double-lab^**; 
I? 1 ? i but thera which the usefulness of this concept' pprically-acdyo : 
is a useful bibliography. Is made, clear with examples rang- thoro ia addiUqnal chirality dw 

The question of the phytogeny of Ing from higher olapts to viruses. labelling of a nrochiral cenna., ( 
the. angiasperms is ono which the This obo.k is full of information 
author has himself studied fot of significance to developmental and 

; thqprotifal 'hipldg^ts and thoqe con- 


iMqrphology ,1; ^|ie. scleate .of. the 
farm and .structure of living organ- 
ism!, , TH<i ■ Wdfd >metathorphf)sla. 
used by Goethe in hla iDmJnarpbflai 
and es^ay, ;DIe, Metamorphose dor 


Pflanzcn, aptly - Characterizes the 


raster :<»rrclationt ^exf •, is : enlivened ' by challenging 
b 2 Queries and the, Inclusion of apt 


ku biect, though nowaday? we add an 
ovaliulonary dimension. . 

• . Dr ^pome's udw text, which denis, u^^ua ^ uui me . nnwumins di tne 
with the flowering plants, is the fossil evidence do tior permit him 
third of :b trilogy of which the first to push his deductions much fur* 
two covered ilte; ptcrldopliy tea and ther back than (he Eocene period’ 
the gymnds perms, liv it, he steers' It would. 1 have been Interesting to 
Ills way cduilnusly round ,the shoals , hate had his views on the .earlier 
nf formal mnrphniogy and ovoHitmn- history of die anelosperm'n and on 
ally sp^cuWtibn, sketching {n th« but--, tha environmental: and .biological 
lines n£ what is/ nOw a vast- subject, fot^es which werq involved , in die 
and mentioning some of the more, origin of the group.. Such a dls, 


view!, especially his demon suratlon 
Of significant .character • correlations ^ 
in flowering plaqt famillM, end bis ! 
Inferences about .widen . group of . 
characters, U the hiore prlmitlve. As ‘ 
far as they go,, his conclusions are 
sound, antf they enable' him t 6 Indi, ■ 
cate some likely evoluilonary 
trqpdsj but the limitations 0 f the ‘ 
fossil evidence, do tior permit him 
to push his deductions much fur* 
their back than the Eocene period.' 
It would ihave been Interesting to 


physiology, 'At 
otertdally turgid 
' by challenging 


A. J; Willis 


labelling of a prochiral centre..;, . 

This <la a good historical 
duction to the uses of 
in. the life sciences. Althoug^W 1 , 
aro obvious links between “{ ' 
logical and medical topics aalect? 
it might have been, better to JJJJL, 
cohccmrated on the applied aspww . 
Only.. . : : f" 

i.'X'' G. p.Mom 


This week’s reviewers 

D, Bannister is .head Of the psycho* pologv 1 nt the V 


1 at the London J? 
hies and. baa- had 
rad « The Gretk Gif 1 1 


Evrilqatlon 


Personal 


?fot village ” } 1 - j«te 

:cGurk is lecturer 


forces which worn involved , in the 


end mentioning some of tho more, origin of. the group.. Such a di» 
imeresiing rbccnt contributions. The cussioii, necessarily . speculative, 
text; proceeds systematically from . would need to draw on ideas other 
enihrynlngy and apical 1 ' meristems, tlran morphological ; bqt Informed 
through the vegetative and flowering speculation is needed to stimulate 
organs tu the seeds. The level is investigation of what is still an 
1 bat of an advanced undergraduate obscure area of evolutionary his- 
course. There is Uttie room for dis-. tory. In die moantliue Dr Sporne 
cttsdoO' of the Functional aspects oE: has produced a readable, critical 
raorphqlbgy and the ,wdrd raorpho* aoq concise 1 introduction to on Im- 
KOnesis dnos not -occur hr Tho. index; portant pnd often neglected subject 
— *- ,c vnm the 
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Hues at Cambridge and. la director 

lni d c ^^ ,t n ' Monomica at 
. Fitz william . College j 

*mi!,J!? n 7 C J 1Tnnn . ,e 2 l W, in social 
, a V tbe School qf 
Afrlcan and Asian studies at the 
Universily of Sussex s 

Ihn C iS 8h ^ reti ^ cd . *5 19 ? 3 from 
”8 Edward Vn Chair of 
..llPglish_I,lterRfuri» at CaiUhrln 0 » . 
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Bernfce Martin lectures in sociolw) ; 
at Bedford College, London , . ,, 

D. R. Newth Is Roglus ni-ofcfiSor vi 
zoology at the University or .. 7 “^". 

f^cL Valentine, head of botany, rt 
the UrdvDrsity of Manchester,' .a. 
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Coffee studies as a model for academic 
rigour in physical education 


Proposal for a confederation 
of teachers’ associations 


Human Movement is the invention 
anti the cun'em enthusiasm of the 
physical educationists, lip and down 
the country they arc pm ting it for- 
ward to academic boards in colleges 
of education, polytechnics and uni- 
versities as a credible subject of 
degree study. Already some human 
movement degrees Imvc been mi- 
n mm cod. Many more are likely to 
follow. 

Interested observers may feel 
apprehension on two counts! What 
will be rlie value of these degrees? 
And what will he their effect upon 
physical . educution ? It has been 
claimed that human movement stu- 
dies seek ” tu illuminate the phen- 
omenon of human nmvcniem **. In 
practice nothing so universal is — 
nr could be — attempted. 

Human movement programmes 
are found to include within their 
scope only certain forms- of human 
movement — broadly, those which 
appear In physical education. The 
great mass or skilled movement in- 
volved in constructive manipulation 
would, Indeed, be intractable mat- 
erial for study on n phenomenon in 
its own right. It has little or no sig- 
nificance opart from the other, 
associated factors in the construc- 
tive act— notably the material being 
worked. 

The significant phenomenon at 
the potter’s wheel is not the move- 
ment of the potter's hands hut the 
growth of the not. This depends 
upon a chain of reactioni* between 
the moving day and the potter’s 
miud— bis imagination, his tttste end 
his experience. His bauds are a link 
in the chain. To study, his move- 
ments out of context would be mean- 
ingless. To study them in context 
would require a knowledge of the 
art. 

Even with its pragmatically 
limited range of subject-matter — 
locomotion, posture and gesture, 
a tilled c exercise, play movements 
and dance— human movement 
studies Is too diffuse to constitute 
a discipline. To explore the mecha- 
nical, psychological, ' soctul and 
aesthetic realms of knowledge which 
illuminate these activities would in- 
volve sovcral disciplines, not one. 
rts _ apologists claim that human 
movement can form the centre for 
a " field of knowledge " In the terms 
of Hirst. Certainly It can. Gordon 
Curl Invoking Hirst, has said that : 
" a field of knowledge can be profit- 
ably organized and unified by some 
central, object, phenomenon, abstract 
entity qr other interest ”. I 11 orher 
words by practically anything. What 
is not generally noticed is that Curl 


seems to think it ImpuiLnut ihui .. 
field of studies should he profitable. 
These points may be Illustrated bv 
Imagining a field of studies con- 
structed around cnflcc. A syllabus 
for coffee studies (which' looks 
vaguely like a syllabus for humiin 
movement studies) might run hs 
follows : 

Geography and rlimninlngy m' 
the coffee-producing areas of die 
world. 

• Plant ecology, with particular 
reference to the coffee bean. 
Economics of coffee production. 
Nutrition nnd dietetics— food 
a ml stimulants. 

Comparative studies of coffee in 
society : Asia, Eurupe uml the 
New World. 

The influence of the Coffee IIoiim.- 
on manners and literature. 

Coffee drinking and the arts : 
pottery und silverware. 

All this is bona fide academic 
material but, as a field of studies, 
what is the use of it ? We must 
ask the same question about human 
movement studies. The question 
might be answered differently witli 
regard to two d iff crept ways in 
which human movement studies 
could be organized : ( 1 ) as n cuurso 
of undergraduate study; (li) as an 
academic forum for scholars from 
several disciplines who find interest 
in each other's work and seek 
opportunities for cooperation in 
pnsi- 8 raduate study and research. 

The value of (ii) is plain. This 
is the kind of cooperation which 
could with advantage be instituted 
widely in university centres. It has 
been taking shape tor some years in 
Leeds University where it has been 
instrumental in providing supervi- 
sion for interdisciplinary post- 
graduate projects. It is at this level 
that advances of knowledge will be 
made. 

The valuo of (!) is less certain- 
It is questionable whether a com- 
prehensive course in human move- 
ment studies would hove much 
value, in the community except to 
students of physical education. 
Lacking as It tines any strong acade- 
mic centre it is hardly likulv to 
rank hlqhly as u subject of under- 
graduate study, in its own right. 

Of course there are, and have been 
for many years, subjects within the 
field— subjects such as exercise pliy- 
siology, biomechanics ' and various 
aspects of applied psychology and 
sociology — which have been useful 
to students of medicine, ergonomics, 
physiotherapy and dance as well as 
students of physical education. * But 
this is not the same thing ns a 


course iu human movement. Surely 
such a course, to deserve the name, 
would cuvcr the whole ground or a 
significantly large part of it. 

So far ns physical education .stu- 
dents art- concerned the truth - is 
Llmt they have always undertaken 
human movement studies without 
using the name. The spectrum of 
studies wns formerly not so wide as 
now but the exercise physiology and 
-kinesiology (unahiiiiy) which fig- 
ured iu the 1 r.i iuing of physical edu- 
cationists from early times are the 
basis from whirl) the idea of human 
movement studies tins developed. 
Physical education, now an accepted 
degree subject, lias always been one 
of those subjects which combine a 
field of knowledge with n field of 
competence. Will hummi movement 
develop u field of competence dis- 
tinct front physical education ? If 
su. what? 

There would, in anv case, be an 
error in considering human move- 
ment studios as the exclusive field 
of knowledge upon which the pro- 
fessional activity of physical educa- 
tion rests. The error would arise 
from considering physical education 
as concerned only with movement— 
or physical activity. This is not true. 
Fundamentally physical education 
is concerned not only with human 
movement Inu with human nature. 
Football, cricket, athletics, dance, 
swimming urc not just forms or 
human movement ; they ore the 
activities of persons. Thcv involve 
thought and feeling os well as move- 
ment. The physical educationist 
needs disciplines such as general 
psychology and moral philosophy as 
well as those illuminating human 
movement. 

'Hie problem for physical educa- 
tionists is to build a structure of 
supporting studios on the basis of 
profession utility and professional ' 
culture. If it is decided to tiosigimc j 
pan of this .structure as human | 
movement studies t no harm will hr 
dono. But harm will be done if phy- 
sical education appears to depend 
too much on human movement stud- 
ies, or, worse still, Is swallowed up 
in them. The medical profession 
hns seen to ir thui mcdlcul science 
and medicine Itself have remained 
closely integrated, particularly at 
undergraduate level. The title of 
the Integrated course is medicine. 
Physical educationists might be wise 
to follow their dxampic. 


R. E. Morgan 


Mr Morgan recently retired as 
Director of Physical Education at 
Leeds University 


I propose the setting up of a new 
kind of organlzuiion for teachers In 
higher education which will have 
the pnwer-s of u trade union us well 
as the status of u professional asso- 
ciation, mid which will cm across 
tilt rivalries which exist among 
the existing 1 cachets’ asKoriuiions. 

The rcucliivs 1 associations in- 
volved are the Assuciuthm of Uni- 
versity Teacher* (AUT), ilie Asso- 
ciation of Polytechnic Teachers 
(APT), the Association of Teachers 
in Colleges mid Hepa runouts of 
Education (ATCDKt, ilic National 
Society for Arl I '.(I ucuiimi (NSAK), 
nnd the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Insilnuinn'. tATTl). 
There are other or^unizutinji'; repre- 
senting college principals, mul the 
Association of Scientific, Technical 
und Miinui'.ertit) Staffs (ASTMS. 11 
predninimmily non -teaching union) 
has a footing in rhe Scnitish Central 
Institutions. 

The AUT und APT roprcseiit leu- 
cliers wholly in higher education. 
The NSAE also has members in 
further education and in 'chouls. 
The AT'J'l lias die bulk of its mem- 
bership in further education uml 
it is only through an historical acci- 
dent that It reruliu members lu tho 
polytechnics. 

There Is much: discussion at pre- 
sent about n proposed merger of 
ATTI and ATCDH and in this res- 

E ect I would strongly advise me fil- 
ers of the ATCDE, ar whatever 
replaces it, to consider the implica- 
tions most carefully, as 
such n merger will result 
in the loss of identity. t 

Recently there have been sug- 
gestions made Itv members of the 
APT and the ATCDE for a merger 
between the two organizations into 
ail Association of Teachers in 
Higher Education (A THE). This 
would prod nee a larger organization. 
It is true, but it is not numbers 
alone which give strength, and 
there arc misgivings 011 both sides 
about the loss of identity of two 
associations each of which has Us 
own specific area. In the present, 
educational climate, however, I 
think it essential that there should 
he n body which speaks For 
the leachara in higher e (mention as 
a whole, and it is to till, eiul lhi«l 
I propose the setting up of a Con- 
federation Of Teachers in ' Higher 
MJducatinn (CTIIE). 

Tiio confederation would consist 
of a grouping of teachers’ associa- 
tions. Each member would belong to 
his • particular association (APT. 
ATCDE arid sh on) which Would 
exist separately os before, bur there 
would be certain areas— in particu- 
lar, salaries — in which the consti- 


tuents would talk to employer; ami 
other outside bodies with » single 
voice. Membership uf tin* C’TIIK 
wuuld nlso be -open in tin* AMT, 

1 he NSAE (or nt leasi th**» n»*-i of 
NSAE In higher «*lm- ■■ ■»,■*» mul 

nvirltprs In the u **o»*i »• | 

Institutions involved In hi?*l««'»- r»hi 
ration. 

’’'lie unu'crsliic-x «”«fl «i»r M >ilv- 
tecluiirs art* at prt-r***” ••«-**'i*»* -t hi 
nil enforced t'nnie n f l<*-»*’#-.*.r«.i,ng t 
nt least ns far a< <'il:**-' - :*s 

.the iii'i"*rsttic* ivi "' 1 lr f * nm nf 
1 lie deliberations of iiu» i T -*t..*hmn 
I'fltnml’rac. If Al*T in, I A I 'T uvO'O 

nnrt of the x*>mo enuf-.-t- 'mu thU 

cli nr rule* wuuld go. 

There are two fnulicr groups 
that must be considered. ’Mist, 
the senior administratin'... .Miiiog 
librarians anti compnu-r mmi.iv.ers, 
many of whom are already members 
of APT und AIJT. Ii would lie hh 
impertinence for mu as a teacher 10 
offer advice to these people, who 
fill a vital vole in the HF. ■system, 
but perhaps they niighi consider the 
formation of their own ussiiviaiinn 
within the confederation. 

• Secondly, those HE tearherx in 
FE institutions : I am referring 
ro those fow colleges of l-E in which 
certain departments ore I 11 ml vim] in 
a predominance of HF. work. These 
teachers should ba eligible for 
membership of CTIIE, perhaps 
either as a separate group or, vs an 
interim measure, as Individuals. 

The CTHE would have a consi? 
Uition which guaranteed the nutmv 
oiuy of the constituent aisurla- 
tlons, but there would he an execu- 
tive committee elected front nnd by 
all tho members. There wmld be a 
F reside ut of the Cot)fcdcraii>'u ■* 
an Executive Secrotnry, and full- 
time paid officials. 1 have incntinned 
salaries as the chief Issue mi which 
the confederation would art with a 
united voice but as lime goes by 110 
doubt other factory* would occui, for 
example, conditions of amphiyniuiiF. 

The various " fringe ” Hcrivities 
offered by tho rssocUiIuiin (insur- 
ance, mortgages, discounts und so 
out could be taken over cMiirnUy 
by tho confederation, with .111 In* 
crease In efficiency. 

One Huai point ; the urn federal ion 

would be non-political. A paper 
setting out tfae ideas In till* article 
will be presented to a National 
Council meeting of the APT in June. 

Eric Zuck cr 

The author lectures in phpsics at 
North London Polytechnic. . . The 
views expressed are his own. 
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Universities 


AN FORAS NAISlONTA THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
UM ARDOIDEACHAS Wy FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
LUIMNEACH Iff* LIMERICK 


First students wore admitted to Pilot-Phase degree And diploma programmes in 1972. The 
first phase of development within recently constructed facilities on the 120-acre riverside 
campus is now under way and staff are being recruited io develop and implement a variety 
ol programmes ranging from specialist short courses to post-graduate. A modular credit 
system, a co-operative education programme and an interdisciplinary study system have 
bean introduced. Those Interested in educational innovation and prepared to contribute 
enthusiastically lo ihe development of the campus arp Invited to apply. 

DEPARTMENT OF EUROPEAN STUDIES 

LEtiTURER/ASSISTANT LECTURER IN FRENCH STUDIES 

(Readvorhsamenti 

Besides holding a good honours degree or equivalent candidates should Ideally be fluent in 
French, experienced in ihe use of modern language-teaching methods at various levels, 
have a specialist interest in the Meld of contemporary French Studied and be interested in 
Ihe development of ipterdiscipl inary courses within the European Studies field. 

. Previous applicants for this post will be automatically reconsidered. 

SALARY : With ihe implementation of Phase I of the current national wage agreement the 
post wifi at tract the following approximate salary range. 

LECTURER : £4 ja 2 -£ 6 ,t 38 
ASSISTANT LECTURER : E3.642-C4.388 , 

Plus £100 p.a..'niamage, £70 p.a. /child allowance and other benefits. 

Application materiel available from Personnel Office, National Institute for Higher Eduoatlon 
Limerick, should bo completed and returned by Friday, June 27 , 1073 . 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 
New Interdepartmental 
Multi-Disciplinary 

M.Sc Course 

UNDERWATER SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

Tha toplo Is Ircaied as a multi-dlacipllnary aciantlfte discipline 
which li airuoluiad io support and stimulate applications in many 
yen or engineering, biology and oceanography. 

The course contains the following optional module* which may be 
taken ae short oouraea. 

Bio-environmental aspects of underwater aclivitlea 
The chemistry of underwater technology . 

Flow and transport phenomena In complex systems 
Fluid Mechanics and propulBlon 
Underwater aooustics 
electromagnetic properties of water 
Mathematics 

There la a compulsory core of basic subjects Including : — 

Oceanic Waves and Currents 
Economic geography of Continental Shelves 
Introduction to relevant Environmental Biology 
The final term and eummar ara davoled lo a research project In tha 
.(laid of student's Intarast. 

Applications era 'Invited tdr the course commencing In October' 1B7S ' 
Tha applicants should hsva a good honours dagrae In science' 
technology or the social sciences. Students can all and either pan- 
Tlma (lor two years) or lull lima (ona year), or .simply choose anv 
module as a short course only. 

MIAWT « Tef 05L7SI UnU,r,lly 01 8 » lf0,d - ■•Kord 


AUSTRALIA 

TUB AIIR I ft A MAN NATIONAL 
UNlVbllSlrY 

SKNUIU L1IIHAIUAN. (ill ADS 
1 OH a 

n.iiK aru:Ni:LS library) 

, Application! are Invited 
ilia nosition or BF.Nlon 
PARIAN in charge or the 
firloncei Library now 
construction aria la I 
In |ata 1070, The In 


Research 6chopi or Biologicil 
Sciences as well as Ilfs sclent* 
leaching and research in Uit 
Faculty or Science. 

. Principal duties w 
ins supervision of ... JW «, 
services lo academic staff and 
IO students. Information 

trlnvai services arc plannee 

Ihe. near future and aervtces 
derived from MEDLARS and 
BA Previews arc already In 
operation, ‘trie succaasruT appli- 
cant will be cart of tha senior 
library administration and vvTlt 
work ctoacly with Its central 
•ervlctja^ 


_ l, preferably in the 

oncos. prurnssional libra 
allftcatlons and consld 
xporlonco. 

Salary according to qua 
and oxporlonc 
n the Ifnilte 


K O par annum. (Thoat 
not htcludg tlio recant 
_ . age Dolormli 


■ ) Asstalnnco with paiiagns 
ccammodnilon will be pro- 
Tho jurtnaiful applicant 
will be roqulred lo undorgo a 
niedlcal examination. 

Writ ion applIcaUonR. quoIlM 
relorenco numbur 7MM, aiiould 
be rorwaidoU to tho ft ** — 
Tha Australian National 

ffi&T. ’ato^AtulfoRsi' with 
L O * a 011 1,1 

W*. 8. I lain II ton. Registrar. 


AUSTRALIA / 

TIIB UNIVERSITY C)V’ i 
ADELAIDE • / 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

r> APPOINTMENT IN ENQU8H 

Applications are Invite^ Tor appointment lo a College 
Lectureship or Assistant Lectureship In English,- tenable 
in tha lirei instance, for three years from 1 October- 1976 
or ,a date lo be determined. Women as well as men are 
eligible 'A successful applicant may expeat to be eledted 
inlp A Fellowship o! the College. Further particulars may 
be. obtained fronr thp 8en!or Tutor, Trinity Collage, 
Cambridge, CB2 1TQ, la who pi applications should be 
addressed together -with A statement of qualifications and 
experience and the ' names' of not more than- .three 
referees. The closing, data for applications Is 30 June 1 
1875- * ■, - • 


GHBOROUGH 

miwmm of 

TICHNQIQGY 

Lecturer in v 
Engineering Mathematics 

Application -aro' Invited Ttfr tW post ' 
LECTURBB in ihq Dep(jr|m«nV or 
Engird arlng Mathematics. Candt- 
SMM should be anfllnecfiwfro have 
, pxpfrHs^ .tn.'tllB npfillcgllort . Brtrl . 
une of .fnathpifiiMiaal ; fflcMqii«s in 
Ipduilriii; probfotfla: 'i . 

The •yeetsitui nw>|ieW' will taaait' 1 
. mqthaniatlci (tj 'ungina tiring -siudgni, ■ 

■ and pursue rewjarcti h) advanced 
. n^gltvjftiing nfotlwipalfcs. .Sqi rt Jy 
(under tftvl-te) Within scale 

j.' ; payment 

ESIS.Be. ' PMtQbrig rrflhtMB far 'up.- . 
PltcWlOti lor Nib ■rij rtfelafiH; 

to , Atfalsunt ; Ftegisifbi lEsttsviish 
• mispsl itf. 76/lbFM 
, XopaiMutht Ilia , vacancies for 
RfeaWACH etUDRltTS '/ titUfeuoc- 
rnslheijatifs. gretfudiss 1 ghould wrlu- ' • 
,• . ip : tltfl head ■.'ol .d'Bfrartitibrt. 

' ■ '.y- ■- : 


IIOUGHBORBUGH 

UNilffBSlIt 

Of 

TiCHNOlOB 

r . 


:■ CHEMISJRV • ; 
•AECIURESHIPS 

AtyttsiLtA-- me iitMted for (L* 
wfhrtrtnx kvturavhin vsvabwiv* 
•• igv^ltAbte hum , lit Member 
",.**»* •. 


lUd (IOC Hi# 
i VMMbciii* ; 
.. Saptcvobef 


*• «4* tilttli I VI, '' < aptvialismq M • 

' qiMK^.jtcitirnii'irj ltd W/IJCM.i 
ih> t')f \RMM THOC.itr »p«cig. 

lit • hKhChilckl ri*IMuJM> , 

* <y> AAI.ikn iu MlRf eirth seipi. i 

tlJl* ; IpCvmliM- ii-UtS'l .ih tll.rt, • 

-\gtirJ.. vU.nJ.f.j "ird 7J! l.tC'M 1 .» 

• T'.Ma .In - 

. ' wA ii T'KwrNfd |u>-tfftnV«I'TUV 1 r-' S ;':- 

Ayp-'itj'fi'Mi'V -Li il l .be' 'in'rtJb . h<. • 

1 1 rq Jj •V' «/. e I] J t,( - lire Hijat u. . 

f UHlUv.lp.iil'diif.Khi. fc'iir. . 

.! ..Ifolt l*U r »iV tnrfV 'hc AW»ii<i|;Xfrwjj 

;,Hnt,iiipu»» J *liu.Mlr.g Ik ewt-imUar# ; 

Ktiiu-Ub n»>H|bw-r- . I'Url'iO'-Jtf fo.'. 

. .AtuMill, Iimv a||"> k cAfohwd hi- " 
tri'Urr Priiri-Ugr R.. 1 |'.' • 
JlfA Wnfoitrtvttl ' 
k'lni^u.i.. J-..-" 


A6ERY8T1VYTH.. 

1UE L'NIVCRSJTV-^qOLLtnE 

Tu ron IN GERMAN AND 
SWEDISH 

.. Anplkaiioni invited for ihe 
obnvti IlKcd-tehn pojt, to com- 
October. 1^7{i. 

n.F . JW ta nr: ei.Hog 

■ftroXlT ° n ran ” <*"“• 
ab^&Te 0 ™ U - 

Cloitng date: 16 Jbne. 


ST. ANDREWS 

THE (JNIVBRSnV 

... 

, fc ^aefwiPBi 

fMSTORy 
i non-renew 
October, j 
rosea rcli In 
■ny esiitci . 

O' tho 

JW- The iu 

.iMi*"" 

Cofliplpli-d 
will be requ 


I'JrtmuiB of e 
t ■ ine; ■ 
•najim 


" ' 1 f ' M - .coble#. 

: KS f ?2t5!!L *•* . with 


' ««{K^ aiIV 

■ Mvlbgumc ■ 


AUSTRALIA 

THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNtVERarrv 

SENIOR LinRAlUAN GRADE 3 
(University Library i 

AuuUcatlona erg Invited fur 
the poattkin of DIVISIONAL 
• LIBRARIAN In charga of tha 
ChUlov Bulldtnfl or Ihe Unl- 
v orally Library. 

1 duties will include 
suporvisfnn and .rtavotoiimonl ol 
roador aervtcos to undorgradu- 
ala and paitgraduate^iludants. 
tocturera . and, research workers 
o Ftcufltea of Arls. AaLan 
and 

t 

z 

It and tne proylalo 

materials Jo eut 


e Library Bindery. 


WUG» M V, .„ 

visa the onorellops of oil 

... '.volUmb 
sto amdi 
and Jpore 

la, Tno but 

lira a waeb durmn tlio 
o yoar. . '-Thq. sorvict-s 
.1 of tho total Uni varsity 
^aystem and pro sup, 
Dv ill o roicarcb caltoc- 
\ thq Monies, Duildlng 
tng' Uto Asian p-— •- 

niVanil In ■ num 


.» tho Mon^lCii, bo 
tng' tho Aslan Siumct 
on r and lit A. number ol 
:a branch > Ijprartoa 


’ AUSTRALIA ' 

. UNIVERSITY OP MELBOURNE 
LECTURESHIP JN 
VETERINARY MICnOBlOLOGY 
ln tha 

DEPARTMENT OP 

''veterinary pAraclinu:al 

SCIENCES 

u.iJ , 3 oSKJS“ u ' vu,rt for 

• A degroa . In 

» t foW ctooroo 
equlvelaitl rosonron oxpon- 


J" .•Vdjopl to con finua lion In 
*&• I'/mf or loDjelallon to ho 
SBfiS.' fcw commonwealth 


Gprmnonwoaljri • Unlveraltlcs 

2® WA W n 8< ‘ Uflro ' 

^A^ncauon, close on 31 July, 




• AUSTRALIA' . 

La.TROBE UNIVERSrtV 
Malboume ; . 

CHAIR IN PSYCHOLOGY, 
Aopllcailons aro invito 
^ ,,?,0n i!.8Y l eHO a LO 


1 ■■- tl _tl || t' r -Ini nrhw|idh' nhd an. 
' ■ ijm ivai'.-thii* 

■ inn!H.iVi 4 i Ao »t«flon of Coin- 

: S yXJsf HE 

• H f.Su an l ^O- 


'^hfctX^.: 

- " . Annllcunle should podnsa n 
dcqri'.n, nrolBSuinnal library. . 
uuilu lou ions , and const Jomblp 
uiimliiisiriitIVo PXUeMance. nro- 
'"rablv In rcador services; 
_E“!« r v. fCcordtnq to uudliri-. 

' ' 

r3™ r 

■ iriir wSi s \ 0 i .Cov^4. n,,,o T rt h H e 

: i "npVroni. win Ito rr" 

§MKPMifon U ^ 0rB .° “ mpdka1 

' 7«”'- iBB: 


. The Departmont ol 
logy. Is e foundation 
chqol of Be 


chu- 
Dtlne 
oural 
in de- 
.. iql aro 
man Variation 


sr uncm la 
onotlcs a 

ffiw. 

.«n°^ouS^chW. a, ! 0n 

.SBtt 

In'tlio oil 

9r « 


n, or 

.111 lie 
It Is cssen- 
ey nro oxpcrlancod 
— ' ^Bitpor vision ol 

u . FSri&r “Tnjormutian 

S“J 8 "dK,’..q s,™ 

nipnwoaiili Univc 


fr% 

. uftTSSS"" 


Aiinllcaliona arc InUtcd far 
to conuhimco duly |n 1976 as 


V$ 8 ?hVr tvwr *' f,o,d - 

. LECn UllERS ertVO). In.LAW 
front l January, iu7»>. ,ApnM: 
cations will uo wnlcomou front 
poraptiB with - oxporloncn ano 
QURlKlcrilloiin. In. any oppnt- 
jrlnfo ^ (laid. <3Ulli Junet 

. Hnlan- Kcnioai . Senior ^ Lty* 
Juror Min.'llKi by $AHOOi6> 
10 SAvT'iuil. 

Locltirur SAM. 2.10 by IAS60 
)7i tn SAin.lUO. 

. Application*, tn dunlkilsi 
Qtvlno nor lieu lar» of nga and 
nuininl eiaiua, dobilla of nc*-- 
domic record ana oxpojtoncrt 
entl tho iiainoj and a 
of two roforcoe, ahould 
to tha . RDBiairar or lha 
■T v at fi.n.o. uox 4 >jb. i 
laltlo, South AiiBVroltn 5(101. 

. Further Information. available , 
from the . AMochtljon or 
Opmmonweflljlt UnivnrelllM 
/Apple.) ■ So Gordon Square. 
London U'ClII opr . • • 


* BRISTOL . 

': the' uNiVBR^rry 
1 crpArtvient or extra. 
MURAL STUDIES.;.,...... 

, u ApBlIcaitona aro Invllfid • 

"SS.WE 

cat* Course In aociaT WprK, 

• TUTOR IN SOCIAL 
• • PSYCtiOLOGV ' 

- 

. [It Racial probloma Is raiiulrM 


nrobloma is raijutrM 
P conirijnua to tha j«ich 
uotan arowtn and Ddvo 
mom. fntor-iKireona| beha..- v 
in small group* and non-vorbsJ 
communication. 

TUTOR IN SOCIAL WORK. 


ilk 


i[t r expdrl 

-,- tl ..‘lilt flo 

within a Social SorvlCM 
mont. Is roquirod to cpi 


.v:r' : uirod to contr/butp 

19 JJio teaefiing. of aortal 'vow 
Molhoda and ajicctalladd lopK* 
.In, inpntnl healfh, ) 


Snlh poaL* nlsu Involve iufor. • 

Silifio “ d,lllnlalftlUvo roS i ,on * 1 ‘ • ■ 

The uoiia enrry Uta status odd 
salary . of Unlvpr^ty Locluror, 
tlio orosont scalo nalng CLtW • . 
i £4,8911 per annum: . It » , 


The uoiia enrry Uto status orld 
salary • or University I " 

Uto orosont scalo nalng 
to £4,B9n per annum.. « ■- , 

cxnegtfcd that lira Inllial-Aulant ; ;• 
will b« wiuun ilio range, aa.ilid ' 
io £3,fll3. . 

Amiiicaiions should ba senj . 
io the undo; signed, from Avnpjn , • 
lurinnr parflcqiors may 


cloSo nn 


to tha undersigned, /rom.whojn.- 
lurinnr parflculors may ho„9|>': t 
, toinad, fiol Taior Ihan BOdi 
Juno, 1675 (ploaso quoto refer- . 
unco Eli i. -• .. , 

Tho Bocrelnry. Unfvi-rajtv «J» ■ 
ItrlslDl, Snn»il.* Hou*u. Bristol.. ■ 
ish rfn. , ■ • ■. j 


lator Ih 
< ploaso qu 


THE TIMES niGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6.6.75 


Universities 

continued 


AUSTRALIA 

UNIVERSITY OF 
WLSTV.KN AU9TTIALIA 


Applli utlnna, are Invited fnr 
ppnulnlmoiil lo n CHAIR In ,fc “ 
DEPAIII'MENT of COMMER 
within tlio raculty or Ecanom... 
and Gommerro. This Chair, 
which . has becomo vacant 
through tlio itoalh of Professor 
vn. I* one of three 
halra In tha DaonrtuienL of 
ommorco. iho others hotnu in 
— - MarkaUng. 

— . . .. to makn 

an appointment tn the fields of 


ccounllng and MarkaUno. 
ho University wishes to makn 
an Bpuolntiaont tn the fields of 
Managcmunt or Organlxailan 
Studies, but BPoUeaUans from 
candldntoa wlin tpoclal Inter- 
asts in oilier areas of Coni 
mono or Bualnasa AilmlnUtr. 



Viyi.iinimii.iu Ul IHU UULtttFI* 

meni la: Thrca Professors, it) 


Furiiinr ” 'in formation'' ’ on“““lhs 
acltvltlo* .of the Danaptmanl 
inuy bp obta (nod 
I. C. Laurens, 
rlment In tho 
Mlary for a pro 
A22.78n per annum. 

MWio^^PMjnnuallon 

lo P.8.S.U.. fares to Perth for 
ecpnlntco and dapandont 
removal atlowanci 

f»avo aruf 'housPng l'Sa n „ 8 -^ rvlco 


poraonel wrtku 
aualincatlona. oKjiorionco an 
tlio nemos and addroi 
yjroOg^'prooSt . ahould 

■tty of H - 

__.ai.ned (ram tha Asiunuimn 


tlio nemos and add 
t|troo_ roforoos, . should 


AUSTRALIA 

' UN, ' Tna A , KTa,ir 8TCaN 

Perth 

CM; ' , S-NMg!a 8 "“ L 

‘srik% 

^CI ANICAL ENOINBBIUNG 
TTila is ono or two Chairs hi 

TTie i Dopanmoni is ona of 
hL U, ° .{[‘■cully Bnglnae ... 
Iho other two belrin Civ.. 
Englnoorlng and ElaairlcBi anti 
Bloc ronic EnginosrfcB. >lo 
fu 0 c}“J fisld has boon assigned 
i.i ^ Chair, and appMciuoTis 
Wlll ho consldofpd rrom all 
candidates who. i{ aprointofi, 
would” mako major contrtbu- 
Ilona to the Unlvcrstiy and Iho 
camniiinliy through ihotr 
Boocislltios. notallou informa- 
tion on the tcaclitno and 
roaoarch activities of the Do- 
nartmenl should be obtained 
from tho staffing or/tcor. 

‘ or a Pfofsssor 
la SA22,7fiO por annum. Bo 


obtained 

:or. 

^Tofisaor 


• —•l IUW ITUS UIISIU 

uidudo supi 
ar to F.S.B.U., 


fanss to 
for oopotnioo ana dspen- 
Dii, illy, removal allow- 
P*J£o, etudy leave and long 
■ojjvlco loave and hnuelng loon 

’ ,il . dupllcato 
atarihy full p-rtonal partlcu- 
ja™, puaiiricallons. experience 


!V d .JJS and Bddrssans 

a* _ . 1 ^*rs*rr»y» should roach 

{h* BlsrlJdq nf flter. uni varsity 
'''(wtcfn Australia. NcrfTandu, 
Weaiern huitnvMa, 6009, by 
26th .luiy,\ 1970. 

Eunh.pr • oorttriiiara and 

■nnljraPnn Procedure may ho 
nhtatnM frnm tho As^ndallon 
of Commonwealth Tinlversttles 

tSfffiv’wa,, 0 *"." *“”■ 


BELFAST 

CHAm OP GERIATRIC ' 
MCDICJNB 

-J A Pfi! lc ? ,| uhs are tnvllad for 
•Ho Chalr of Oorlairlo Metfl- 
»"■ _< J pint Apppfnunajit with 
Iho Eastern ffcSlth and Social 
Horvlcna Ooard ) from tat Oclp- 
ner. 1970. or aorh ocier date 
■e may bo agrood. Appllca- 
?P.* ahould be recolved . by 
lei July, 1970. 

, thor PimTculare may be 

&r. ,h 70/T^?! E? 8 ^ . , f ^ ea 10 


RATH . .. 

' TUB UNIVBRSITY 

.. Applications are Invttort for 
tha uosiUona or nesearch Offt. 

and Research Assistant in 
Work on a IWO yenr research 
prolecl on tlio flpanclnp 
nnpncla l control of amnjr 
wt *J. ,lr "** .1® .notation. 

—viUcams shonld bo oraau- 
»taa In business stuatea or, arm- 
nom cs profombfir *poeta|l»- 
ng in (indnca and/or account- 
„ to -for k . 'tha. •Kesearch 
cer aniiolntmsnl. tne can- 


l 1 ! r w , !R l, 0 I» ^, ,he cen - 

Mb MS nxnorian 

and ' 
tsislanl, up 
Appjlcatton forme and for- 
nr detaut.inav bo obtained 




rmel Offiirer. 
in t .Cjavorlon 


own, noth 

nq Wfomnca , 

ng. data Is 30l)i Juns.1V 


BRI.FAST i 

. TUB omiEN 1 # yNTVBnartY 
6llA.Hl op. XMt 




TTIE IJN1VEHSITY OP 
as t on in mnMim-.il AM 
DLPAliVMENT OP APPLIED 
1'SYf .1101X30 Y 

. LECTURER 

* i 1 pile .it Ions nro Invitoil for 
th-; ebiivo oust i to bo nrrociu-o 
Iriim 1st a ciu Lor T'.»76i frnm 
inn.li.lntes win. tniureat in anv 
nm'l ql Arplicit Psycho] buy 
n jlhounli r-rclurenca iimv bn 
[iivuii In ll , ono with oxi.srlomc, 
III tin, ar ■>.( ol niniivailon nt 
wnrj, including Ihn ef fuels of 
w,irk o r (in nlsa lion nr In an area 
u vr rU until it iiorsonullly aluili.o 
and ctinli hi psychology. 

Cbrnnienclnu salary wlihiri 
the ramjo £d,llH to £3,462 
J^ r e yUy j J n °n a scalo r(sino 
10 ,,r ' r onnum. 

Application forms and fur- 
inor parllciilars in ay bo ob- 
(Hint'll from The Sloff Offlcor, 


Application forms and fur- 
nor parllciilsrs in ay bo ob- 
Hint'd from The Sloff Ofncor, 
JnlvwaHy or Aston tn Birm- 
nnhain Go si a Croon. Utrminn- 
'quoting reference 
ljumlior 039/106) , to whom 
a i p ? ll,:a .tlP n * should be forwar- 
ded within 21 days of tho np- 
«'£ ar .?« ri i t ? ,hls advortliomont. 
it?Ar d „. d . nl f* A |S0 totophona 
ir^d* s ?r .J v - J- Blngleion. 

U, P Donariment oi 




BELFAST 

HIE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

ssawm 


or such othor dale as may bs 
anjmgqd. 

AppMcanis should havo a good 
Rrst deoroMn social admliilatre- 
p°n or sociology or In a roll 
vanl subjoct, preferably wit 
resooreij and teaching oxi 
enco. Initial salary dopeni 
expcrionce andqiialtflcal! 

1 bo at ono of tlio flnit n,.„ v 
nia on Iho scale for lo 

ml f®® Jws 

ajiiKiIntiiiont wUi bo sub r — ** 
a period of probation ol 
throe ycotw. Asslaionr 
il eapcttsoa is ava 
Rons should 
i Juno, 

tainod from tho "’ForsoniM 
Offlcor. Tho Queen 'a tfm von* 

Bstife qd ^ 


BIRMINGUAM 

THE UNIVERSITY- 
ENGUSII LANGUAGB AND 
LITERATURE 

Applications a 
temporary LEI 

NDUSII LANGU. 

-RATUiiE. with specie 
once to English for etui 
Eur 
qua 

applied Enqllsh tlngulstlcs and 
0 good knowloctge of a Euro 
p.-.m Innguage. 

The .ti'iininimi'nt will be far 
lliinr y«.if 4 lit Ihu Ilf Jl lst- 
atance, from lit October., 
lots. Bntqiy on a scale iaVtld 
to E4.96H I lower part) plus 
threshold pay ot on ta and auptr- 



atanca, from lit October., 
lots. Bniary on a scale iaVtld 
to £4.968 I lower part) plus 
threshold payot on u and auptr- 
. annuailon. 

Applications falx coplaa), 
pAmlno tltroo referees, spaiim 
bo sent by 20ln Juno. 

la tho AtsIaUu' . „ _ . .... 

University or Rlrmbigham. P.O. 
HoK .363, Rlrmlnaliem Bill 
2Tr, from whom further parti- 
— ' — — ba dbuinad. 


BIRMINGHAM , 

T1IR UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OP -ENGL1BH 
LANOUAGB AND UTCRATURB 

Applications arc tnvtted for a 
Lectureship In the DoperUnan 
of English Language 
Literature from 1st O 
1970. Tho successful applicant 
wlU be expected u> teach ovar 
a wldo rango of tha. ay Imbue, 
praference will bo given. to a 

candidate. . with. . 

InioroM tn English . 
within the period 1840 to 
pros ant day. ( 

Rotary an scale £2.116 to 
E4.H06 (lower part), plua 
threshold payments end super- 
ennuailon. 


Applications (six conies), 
naming Ihroe rc farces, should 
bo sent by 20th Juno, 1978. 
to ABBtalB.ut Raqlatiur Ul. 
tlnlverstiy or Birmingham, 

E .o. Box 3C3. nimtinghem 
in OTT. from whom . fortht-r 
particulars may be obtained. 

.BIRMINGHAM . 

, ' TRB . UNIVERSITY 
’ ' rAClTLTV OP. LAW ' 

... . ;i;.. LECTURESHIP 

Apbltcatfdrfa are mvited for 
a LECTURESHIP. In tho 
FACULTY Of LAW, fTom-lSt 
October. 1970. or a* agon as 
possible iheresrior, . _ . 

flsoqi on acata £8,118 to 
£4.896, PlOs threshold pay- 

Bi. 

of . Law . Unlverally g l 


.. '■ pDINBUftGH 

'tirs uniybraity 

DRPARlfdENT OP CHEMISTRY 

Rfl.^^wtt^lmro^ii^^laeS 


CAMBRIDGE 

NEW HALL 

APPOINTMENT IN ENGUSII 

front 

JVOSIEN fjlIADUATEH lor nil- 
!ii>lninii>iii tu u (.ulioao LEC- 
TURERSHIP in ENGLISH. 

Jutlher UjniLtiijrii may he 
ubla lin'd from the Pml.lrnl. 
.^SJKl 11 - ‘-ai'diildin-. to tvh'iiu 
uniilliaiiuiK siiniiiil hit soul not 
later lhtiu t^i July, 1*170. 


CAPE TOWN 

the i.'Nivnnsnv 

PERMANENT DEAN 
FACULTY OF BCICNCE 

.. Applications are invited tor 
tne above pest. Tho snlury 

"Mle u Hiu.noo n n4in — 
B 12.6011 X nooo — inS.HUO 

por annum. 

Tha Dm it will n'prt'iont iltn 
Faculty or Science on Sonnln. 
and be responsible for ihn 

f oncmi adiutnlsir.itlon «r the 
or nil Y. It Is expoclod that 
■no Dinn will bo nn oxporlcncDd 
aradi-mlc orienilst who will 
cuntiiuiL t» i-nuaflit nc lively in 

E usoartlt nmi nr io parilclDMa 
n thv toachinn of his panic u- 
sr iclvnllllr ilUcIplIiiv. 

Applicant* should snbinli a 
ctiiTlculunt vllna giving the 
. itninM mill addresses or tltreo 
raforeoa. Fnnhnr information 
biatnod .. 


(112 «QQ. with whom 
H copleai, glvlnfi 
tin me a an, I addresses o 
a referees, should be tudge 


rororeoa. Further information 
- -Matnod from Ino 

™»n. ‘isxt 

bosen, 77(10, to whom appUca* 
lions must bo aubmiusd not 
1st July 1970. il 

.. t iho in, 

II assumo office not 
ter than Tat January 1976. 

Appointment will bo aublscl 
o ■ sa Us factory medical cor- 
wncata. The Unlvorsliy rc- 
■rrvas the right lo appoint a 
parson othor Than one of the 
applicants or io mako 
appointment. 


CRANPIKLD 

RERKARCI! IN RLBCmO- 
DIBUIIARGB MACIIININO 
. DRADUATLS W| th^ j^^back 


round tn EUtCRRONrcs aro 
nvlted to apply for a roscarrn 
anpolniuient In tlio School of 
— on giuriigi |q woHi nn 
_ J.C.-sbpnioreil prolecl 
concomod with spark notttra 
lion and cnnirol. Good prac 
Ucal compQtonca In tho design 
and application ot elFCIranlrs. 
particularly of aentl- conductor 
techniques, and a sound 
rhaorstlcal barkground Is dostr- 
-blo. tugHtltxr with 0 know- 
-jrige or logic clrctiliry and 

» tomo apprfcclallon of cottlrul 
Inoonnn. Salary wlihtn 
range £2,1 IH to CS.Vvfi. 
plus threshold payments and 
superannualtun boneiita. 

Aupltcatlon form and fur- 
ther particulars from the 
Secretary t Appointments), 

Crantlolii Institute ol Trchno- 
looy, i.'ronhold. fardlord 

6 IK43 OAL. quuilnu roforonue 
39. 


GLASGOW 
Tin: UNiVFRsnv 
KMW’UWIY . . *>:c i mi esi il r 

IN AMtnNALIjriM AND FLUID 

me:>:iiank:r 

A|,|il!rfliiaiis nro Invited for a 
leu i par.) ry Incluroslili, In Aero- 
nnuilcs nud I llu.l Ms-* h.mlcs fur 
ilio session l'i?0.76. Die Holnry 
will bn nn Hie E^icturnrs* ar.Hr, 
of a.I III Ifi Sift 9 Iter on nun I 

iwrordtna iu qurilhl'-.illnus nti.1 
trxiurli-ni p. ihn *huld p.ivntonl* 
nru p.iy.ible In u ilrtLI ton in llu> 

sliuvo jlo. Apl'l’iipl l.i 1 1, KlllilT- 

anniiailiin Hcliemo will ttK'ly. 

The successful .iiuillc.nit vrlll 
ho o>]».-L't,,(l tr> uii-.lvr itili 1 leach- 
ing In uvradyiiHtnlrb nml atipi-r- 
vlslon nr un,l,-riir.i*liiiilo v.ln, I 
tunnel oxpeilmoiil.*. An Inl-'ir-t 
in aupi<rflriiitc aerodynamics, ur 
aerofoil iliuriry, wi>ui*l hu uti 
a*t van la ao. 

Further particulars ntny ho 
bail from the Bccrtilorv of tho 
University Cowl (Room IH). 
Unlvorsliy of Glesgow. Glas- 
gow. (H2 8QQ. with whom 
apnllcnUona ih copies), glvLni 
tno nnmea and addresses o 
throo relereos. anould be ludged 
on or before icth Juno. 1970. 

In roply ploaso qiioto il of. 
No. 3h71 n.’D. 


GLASGOW 

are 1 , 

IIP In the s 

dB- 

apartment of Modern Lan 


lflra?|i P n 

Kudarn Peninsular ‘Star, 
or in G 

S lner si 
ales will 

•HirMhohi 11 " 

espar .. 
bon of Us. 

Application forms nnd furihar 
particulars (quoting 34/7(1) 
tay. bo nbislnud from tun 
rar, UnhrorsTtv of Blralh- 
Royal 

204 Hourgn stsvel, Glnagow. 
Ul 1X\Y. with wltoni appllca- 
yona s.tgulji be lodged by 14tH 


JAMAICA 

owvCTBn^oritiu west 

. Applications nro Invited for 
the rosi or is) u:rrruitii|i or 

_ Applicants with Uitoroats In 
Organic Gltentislry would Uo 
profarrad. 

Balmy ■c.-ilni (a) 
to Jf9,7ftH par annum: (b) 
Jy s.OOn in .isn.486 por annum 
(£1 _ aiorllna euuaie JS2.091. 


quuilnu roforonua jys.oon in .isn.486 por annum 

(Si aiorllna equate JS2.09I. 
_ F.B.B.U. Study and Travel 


S ranl . Unrurnlshqd accommo- 
Bilan el rent of IO por cent 
of as lory for maximum of Ihroo 


nil. UNTVF.RSiTY 
riiAin IN t.iNnnihT|r:q 

are invilod for 
Ir ' In Unnplatlcs for 
ppp! nl men l Irom 1st Oclobu- 
1970, or as soon as possible 
tnrroancr. Tho chair, which 
* boln- vacated by Professor 
K. Halllrtay. may. bo 
d In any branch of Theo- 
cal Linguistic*. Including 
lolIngulaUrB or Psydio- 
IlngulallcB. The ulary on tho 
cmrent scales will be not Iasi 

lha- — - — ■- 

flo 

Applications ( 10 COpIPA) 

allna raferenco G/80 
including a currtcu: 

Hnd iho names of thro 
Should bs sont to 
Uni verst ly 

m Park. . 

3BQ. from wbom.furlhcr 
rtloHar# are arallablD. nut 
ator than 27th June. 1970. 


of salary for maximum of 

years. Ihorcafror 20 por cent 
pi attinry rnyaWo In lieu ql 
housing . Fnntlly paaeagea. 

ni.i.Hlc,l apntlcntlons (ilk 
c<i|,in*i. 1111111,1111^1 n rurricn* 


Weoi lot 
Jamaica. 
Dptntled 


KEELS 

THE UNIVERSnY 


EXETBR 

THE UNIVBRSITY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGINEERING SCIENCE 
lElsvtronlca/IaiinimantaUon) 

Applications are tnvtted for 
iho peat of LECTURER^ tenable 

ii»orNEF.niN^ P 4?fill^J with 

Olfoct from let October, 1970. 
Proforance yrUI bo given to 


g|jf« 


appllc»nis wllit expo .. 
a rosnareh Lniorsat tn alecironlc 
lMtntmontallon or related 


aapsrta of transducer, smnj- 
cpnrtuclor device or circuit 
doilgn- 

Sabuy Wtn ba within .the 
firs I four polnta or iha. Loc- 
turors’ scalo R.tlB to C2.HBO 
-“us currahi thrashold pay- 
ents op £229 prt annum ip- 
ther with aunarannuBUon 
uallts. Balary «C*Ip« are at 

B reaeni under review. Tha ucst 
i aubloct to a probationary 
erlnd .noj o seedling throe 
tsif. . 

. AnpHcflllons and rentioaia far 
fiirtlmr pa n kill nr* shnuld be 
sent to- Tlio Bccrolsiy or Uta 
Univnraliy. Non he vie House, 
""to Quunn‘a Dilve. Exeter EX4 
ol lator than 

_ . j. Please quote 

reference No. 1HOA/310S (ti 
all cni-rutpondence. 


DURHAM 

IUK UNIVERSITY; ' 
nrsEARcn ahs'wtant- in.' 
TUB 1 BUStWiSB SCHOOL. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 

APPOINTMENT OF A 
1IOME-DASE0 LECTURER IN 
CHILD' DBVBLOPMENT 

«lheme r o ft, Yho Iimr?8ii&»ralty 
Council, it u prop nied to raaho 
t appahtimont of a 

H on contract for four 

yoara. . Tho . first yoar wllf bo 
■pent on tho ala If or lha Unl- 
-- ratty of Kaale intttintB of 
uoatlon. Uto two lot lowin' 
In If 

S ,,*« IT nuns* «, euimllgjl HI 

IB UnH-pralty of Cape Coaal, 
Dana, and tha fourth your will 


ptlcania should hold a 
honours degroo and have 
---- leaching experience. Bx- 
parfonco of working in Dip field 
of Duprlvnllnn and Matedjtut- 
mont ,1a. eapsctally Bought and 
esparlance of u dovOoptng 
country would be advantage- 

OUAi 

While si Kta llame-Base tho 
salary wil be on iho Lacturar'a 
Scale ■ CXI 18-C4^fl9A lejlbfoet 
to ravlewl plus Thraihotd nay- • 
manta, bat while at Capo Cosst 
tlio Kovlfl con tract will be in 
te salary wlU ba 

.Seals alT ine univer- 
sity or r.*|,a Coast. Crdl* 
C4.9IID-7.T0U {Cl . a ter It no 
equals cadla 2.74). Tho Capa 

Coaal silarj- will In ■- v - 

CdSes bo aiiblcol , to 
talton In lha rango ' E2.D64- 
ES.Bun mairtsd and T}BB4- 
“1.476 Ungla undor iho tlHtTan 
spa if la to Supplementation 

S nama, which also provide! 
urailon allinvancea. appoints 
mao! granla. holiday vlsli gaa- 
iflBflVsind olfter bonoflia. 


LANCASTER 
Tiru UNivcnsrrY 
(illADl'ATK ARSIS FA NT IN 
a lit :i i a Eoi.ooy 

Aiipllrailnna nru InUlm) for 
Ihu posl r>f llr.iilu/iti, AsatsiAiii 
lit Archavuloyy. In III*' Dop-irl* 
meni nf CtafiMr* nnd 
Anlineolonv. Aiiplic-.ml.-t ahoulit 
h.ivo *.*gi-rlMici* In oiciinsn- 
l-i gk n I ilr.ntgliliii jiislilp. 

Holniy will he, nn tlio srnlu 
El .(Ill's in Ll .,*1V w ill, ll.S.H. 
Tin- imsl will Iji- InUl.iliy for 
iwii .ir tin on v- iw. 

Furilinr ii.i r ti,- ul.-.rt, nt.iv lie 
■Jhlnluod I'ltioltnn mfi-rcn 1 r 
I. .till'd i from Ilio nsiubllsbinsui 
i) incur. Iho iJnlvi-ialiy uf 
Luiii-uslur. tlniv,. -tt.il y llousn. 
Ilultrlqu. i niir#4(i>r. J.T 1 .iVY.', 
•o wnniu auiithdilona (Iho 
r.opv * > , ii.nvitnd thrvu ri-lt-r aes, 

S hout*! h„ idiii not l.tlor then 
1st tune. i-y/A. 


LONDON 

IMPERIAL (’.OILF.nr. 

I EC.I URLS1IIP IN COMBUSTION 

Applications are Invited for 

till* LL('.|ilRi:siill> rrom can- 
dlduiua with n (joml dijirvn in 
CllTMlsniY ."r CtirAtICAI. 
rNGlNEiiniNn and appropriate 
roaiurch uxpenonca. 


Duties UivnKo contributions 

• undorgraduaia tone Ling as 

Il tie to postgraduate and 
«• oxporlenco locture courspi. 

concomod with 


me. doF . . 

Ion, rofloBirh 
lemparaturea. 
orobloma 
prtnclpaliy 
La bora ion o 


n and do ton 
lies at nit 

« D r5fl 
aiuous fuo._. 
mo dam 

ipso 

trajtojic and laser work are 

Tull cuiTtuulum vltan with a 
Hit of iiulilkvillons. Hnd iho 
oa and uililrviSQS or iwo 
’areea. lo thu Head of (be 

epartinant, " — 

' anilm 
nilrs 

lisas. Undan 


MANCIII--STKR 
HIE UNIVERSITY 
INK ITl'l I FK OV SCIENCE 
AND ’IBCHNOLUltV 
DEPAni-MENT OF UilEMISTnV 
RESEARCH ASSISTANTS!! IP FOR 

E LECIllON -DIFFRACT ION 
STUDIES OF 

MOLECUMU SUtUCTURR 

A noal-dm I oral Tic search 

Aisliin.nl la sounlH tor the 
olodron-dltlrnctlnn uruup. Tlio 
irnup lint mcellunt riqulyinsni 
,ur gas- pi iji io slinllua of niolaoi- 
lor alruLluro. The work will 
Invulvo atnictuxu an.ilyaia. 
riovelopmont of mlcrod^nslia. 
mfrUy. nnd coniputor nroarani 

-ilnn (or Iho H’.L 

6110 and In Icmi. live Cihrr 7 
carnputcro. Exycrlpnca or com 
putma. aiipclroscopv or rltffrjr 
ttrai tnelhoda would bo an 
aitvaPiBOB- 

Tlio pool Is mi in ii, ifoil by 

H.H.C. and In kv.iIIxIiLo lor 

(pin £339) wiui auperannua- 


Dptalled p articular* aro Enqulrlet 

arairable and Should bo ob- lo lYofnii-ic 

ssk rtjsr 


i, was, |i.vrw 

1 QD. bs noon oa posalbto. 


MANCHESTER 

TUB UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OP EXTRA- 
MURAL STUDIES 

STAFF TUTOR IN APPLIED 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

tlons ora invited 'for 
lor with appropriate 

amlo • qualiftca Ilona and 

practical axfwrlDncp to teach 
bad davolon .Extro-M . 

In Appltad Bncl 

rttcuisrly tn-acrvice 

S spcij) workera. 
la Lee in rar spate. 

or andwii. 
onte. tnU 


ihe leiwor parl of 'the acale. 

Fur th nr parttculora and an- 
ilcallnn .forms irotumahlq by 
_una S6Th> rmin ihe Registrar. 
The University. Manchester 
M13 9 PL. Quoto roforancai 
119/70/THES. 


MANCHESTER ' 

TUB UNIVERSITY 
. ApnllcBiloite i ar*> Envlicd for 

; w&issyis&j ® Si Sasjr 




a I Interest 

EalflSn prr annum ulus Infe-*' 
hold paymanti. Superannuation. 

Particular)* on(l aopllrallon 

. saw 

IWCTMBu 

MANCHESTER 

: I TTIE UNlVtliatTV _.. 
. ■ u;tu til 1ET18 IN ;PirAl«MACV 


nclat Sctsncn fjeafnrrh Cqitrtrfl 

Inns 1 of Indluufil ^Wntfor- 

iailoj\ In -a umlopntint 

ll ^s 'apbliranl riiyiil ba a 


KEELS 

. TUB UNIVERRITY. • 

iwuuir 


.tho aubloct. . 
Ininr-.sia ahnat 
as. and he/alis 


A376KB with apprttqno t o placa- 

K WwfHK 

f 


, aclancH. . lie ahould have ait 
intenit In ornanuanon bsfta- 
‘ vtour and rasnonan ..to chana* 

• and tn the u«a --or 'an Jnlo- 

• gnUnd erhnomin, and Wha- 

• vlouijil scteijps approaidi, to »- 

■nia'anpofotmertt wili'ba fop 
! lB-lS montiiron 

naaaarch Atalllant. ii.BOTfo 
: £3.707 (plua ihroahoto .gay- 
: manta and aup^muTayoit). 

' 1 Fprinir. partkiiJuro .Bom ■■ tha 

■m imil mi am ftr 



^r^r 

* Ai 

v* 

Mi -ijie aorndd lecttfrar 
(ri ptiarmacriiilca. 
... have a. jrpojiP .r*; 
tlaroat --Ih 




’5 F r¥j» D inKsrofflF 


PaHIcutairt 

m-jEF 




. AlANCHI-STEit 

HIE UNIVhllhllV . 
TEMPORARY LKClt.itf) II IN 
IIISIOHY 

M AgnUcniii.nl Invlt -n foi this 
rcu.ihli- iqr on,- v-.ir fioui 
ibor Ikl. ( .unitL'I.l . A (li'illl‘1 
■ibvo Interest- in « arty jiuhIiiii 
U M l Ish anil t-ilrnite.il) „t niu.tnlr; 
and suclai iiIm.uv. 9<i).uv 
runne uor aunnni : c::.nu* 

LJt.fiH*) J'tus ll, i« si'nt‘1 i*.iy- 

monia. Sup ,rrnnu.-iiiin. 

Portlmurs anil .-i.|<lhnii,tn 
rnttlia i relurinl . ■ ■ v limn 

Jlllli) . frt.ni ill, |«-ni:.iM(. It.,- 
Univnraliy. r.),n.- - i Mil 

iGr.i. ‘ JUO ‘ r, ‘ 1, 


MALTA 

THU 1HIYA1. t'MM.KSIIY 

, Application* dm invited lor 
y.i p ,1*1 Of r*H( 1 II :shi ) If of 
ClKMIfirnY. Dip innoW->l 


wili bo rrnuir-.L |o u-tiun* in 
Itudonte In ihe It Sr. iC-ou- 
Ornil dm Si, he. untriM nf 
Iho Fncultv of Hilnmo ami 
Will bo.oxnucliit in work Irv 
the field ol ri-mjirch corrlrd 
tjul by ll- c Dsnartiiinni. 'Ihn 
main rcaenrr.h iiiinrcxrs of iho 
Raparlrnuni arn m iho field 


Si . ■’•out . Rrnwlli Siibsldncra, 
Natural kroilnn- or Manna 
nriatn anil t.oniDlvvi.^ nf frail- 

sy °:;s' seenu'“ts 

' -"■IB 

R a J?.'r,l | - Jfftarr ani.runriam. 
pe cotialdnred for a ii'i'll-aiiall- 
£PV.°." ,ae ' 1,1 niliHUon, a 
tnrrmse nf 


mi S' 11 ® A ws,4 win be 

is** 
mSy to*" JSP 1 mbs 

'bouM hr wnt 
.5*W»r, nnval Unl- 

i?.B3 ,lc "!* M (•■Mam 111 II. K. 
Itfiinf lc .aeilrt a i onv ui 
iv* roite Oiuniii. no jqj 

K fflw ,» r te 


NATAL 

TUB f’NIVrilKtrV ^ 
Durban 

«.u?I l - 1,cu * l0n . 9 ■f*’ Invltrrt frnm 

» , Wmo^ Bl ,t5 l is 0 rara, 
,cnr ’ 

I’^OrESHOn M A ttl HMA TlfS 
Rl£*£ PP k ,l i" MAlilLMAJliH. 
Durban, fleterenro ADV 46/10, 

««31 ,0 -2 u ! a ! v •I* 1 "' nttoohrd m 

•JcbDoatte: Ruaoti be 4. no 
toRlfl.4u° by Ciud tQ niA.yciu 
por annum. 


K iH*t£ 0 JP 1,n,,n 5 l,, P «>-iry noitli 
0,1 ,,lu small- 
.ntlnno nnd 'nr e-iinrlf nce nr 

nuirti.i!vif <c, * ,Ml ■mriissn*. In 
“dd'ilon. an annual var.mun 

ttSlSPnSS"" 11 l‘*VU tall*, vub- 
tact to Trcoaurs ivguuunna. 

ipllrntlon fnrnta liiriht'i 
culnra or the iinoi tu infor- 
mi uii iiuluIoli. in-id li a i aid, 
unary, haunt n o loan and 
acnemns, Pono ir.iva 
a and fraveiiing expan- 
rint appaln intent afa 

-57 V-.t? 00 ’ - -" 

Msa rtp*. 

roforemre punibnr. 

NEWCASTLE upon TYNB 

TUB UNIVERSITY- ' 

SCHOOL OF ARGlirrECTURB 

CUndJdate* with n goad Art* 
•Bftenra tnvllad tp apply fap 

P r Artfuicctum. _ . . 

dunes pi iho Tatar 
MJsunarvlao ardualit 
■ In lha preparation o[ 
(UwrtaiioAa- for tha 


udlca. Exai 


^vcrlcnco in 

an of Infonnnllon an 
aentailon In gngd lllarary 
essential uni tno Tutor 
. ba expected tn nulda stu- 
enu In met had rather Ui.in In- 
■'act. manor 




m aubloct . maJiar 
“.w|tl cover a wtd,’ rango 
telortcai and 
of flrclnieo 
----- — - w.„ar ' anvirimjnonlat 
UUOlCdi 


Tiawal to .a maximum of Urn 
_ “ and la pant ns » hair 


K 


School Dl Arch Hoc- 
big for ihrnp yoara 
trat Indancn. with ro- 


fiS?tn,"a n 2 U 

two terms of 
Tuly may uni 


a u pain ns . a hair 
appointmeiit. ihn. main . 
id tying- ]i» tho. teat 
• of each session .ilia 
y undsrtako othor' paid , 
■uw* wrth s ' hair- 
Iment tg iho. sNiodI 
‘ 4y..Tda'a J " ‘ 


/or uNjr a hi 


(pro-rata), according ta agi, 
qpiunratlniu and ■ otcnortenca. 
ulna Uio . ilaniftri ihroshati 
raymsnt of £239.68 unr annum 
(pro-rala) . 

AffUtelloni with Hu* nnwa 
. end adrtrenbei of thro*' rbfonMHt. 
MQim -three wooVs of ,-iho ap- 
m of thta aavorilsmiiNif, 
wars. mnhv. RoIim . 
itBrlUro. Ihu-tfolvarsiiy* 
'awcatllo uqait Tyiir N£f 


NEW ZEAI„\ND 

VICTORIA UNIVPnKIVY -OF^ 

• weixoftnofo' 

LEGTUnBSUlIP IN limraATION 

' Apnltcattons 
ilia aoova-mor 



>IWB qUOia 


,«■ ft 

■ mida - toward* .naval and re- 
mpyal oxpenm. , 

HWN, LOTldDb WfHW, 

tfono 




: 5 ' i ;! 


-J iV' 


' I ' ° 

; • 5 ' ' 








Universities 

continued 


OXFORD 

iinivj km i v nr oxi-onn 

, AVIJ si. CIIOHH I.Or.LUflg 

ni.i'\iM ii.n [A c»r roiiLB i iiv 
ASM AnllH-.UUUHAC. 
8>.ll.is«.l. AND iCIi: IMS 1 1 1 C tR 
■ n a'. H icmn imial 
i.i.«inomii:h 

n N nrfi|ju*vd .ipnulnl ■ 
un.frmii m ioitr.br uuo- 
nu-in ;a in ukc poii it early 
e* imulinc in inc nendomtg 
v-.ir Hip lecturer win 

run rcfiinnilbllUlDt to Iho 
llw-v d^iMrnnrtilt nomad above 
■ml will be elected lo a nan- 
iiiiicniiLnv oil IlIu I fellowship at 
Si. cross i 'oil am.*. Tlio lecturer 
win ih> required to teach tn tlio 
J-iliit llulibiir KcllDDl bf Aflfi- 
(miiiipjI mnl i 'ninn Science^ 

am t in mo m.Hlv in Forestry 
a amt lis II j lion Id Land Man- 
aiicincrii anil tn conduct ami 

mi in- 1 viM" n-sp.irch In the « ti- 
ll oiikt ol I or.- ^ l i.i ml. rojcllivel 
rt-i-io'iiiit-iii .mil imlmlrv. 

in- stlii-ini will b\> arinrd- 
Iil) i.i .< no un ilia irala Cli.Ill# 
jut .mil iii ii i.i] age Ul or 

iiririi- r i lo KTi.JA'j iwr annum 
< ii agM -u or over' iritis Niros* 
hoiil invinenl of CJS'J P.of 
annum. 'Ilm lecturer will lie 

required lu imy contribution* 
lo .1 .siiiri'ij.iuuuUnn *:Lema n* 

S rnv rlh-d liy Hid italulca and 
K ■«-(-!■ uJ the u ill von llv. 

I uriimr p.trtkul.iri can lia 
iihuim-il Irani, and applications. 
Iiuludhtu cimlr uluu» Vila a nnd 
Hip iiajnios and addrosaoa of 
llir.'p nilrrcc** atiniild bo awl 

bi niiqiiM ail. ivTH, to tn® 

I'riili'isnr nl 1 a rest Selene*. 
Iieii.iriiiicni nr Hucelnr. C-nin- 
ninnwe iltn I nrollrv fnMItUMl. 
Si.tiii. i , .ui.s Hold, rtsford OM 
Sid I 


» OM UAL) 

■ III I'NIVI'.HSIIV 
Dl.l'AltrMKNI' m 
IIIUCIII.MIHrilV 

Hi<- i.'iiivi-rsliy liropons* w 
ai'iuiiiii II Lociurer in »lo- 
« In* hi i si i v with Cffcit from 1*1 
Ijiiii.ii v. l‘'7ii. or 6/ nrranoa- 
ivivnv. I'ulwnu m*v bo glvun 
In .i i jiiiliiliilu wlrti esprnniice 
In vhv«l»al hinclieiiiliiry. 


i'll I' siliirml Will b<« accurtltnv 
lo .im un iim el. ile fia.ijfl iwt 
nimuni i .ii il l or undr-rj lu 


miiium i .it joe H I or undr-rj lu 
tri.y iirr annum ml ago >1-1 
it nirri 1*111*1 F.l'l.l-1 per monili 
I liiL'Hl ii'lrl ii.lyiiii'lilS. .llio lei - 


miVBUUin iiiituii’HMi »nw 

dirt will In: required lo ixiv 
lurnikijiilloiis In a superannua- 
srlieintf na nroS'-Tl licit bi 

S hu sLiiiiics and decree* of tin- 
Iiilvi-rmt The ictluror. (f ii 
nan, may bo elected .lo n H*l- 
li»wi\ii|i by Special LiecUen ai 
Ks-rir cnfirno or. If a. woman. 


thn sLiimcs anil 


In a superannua- 
na nroscrlbcfl bi 
»n«i decree* of tin- 
Tho Ictluror. If ,u 
• cfacted lo n t-el- 
tuvclai Llecilun ai 


junclioli witti a Lectureship *1 

e-mlc*. p'tci>« iii Uia case nl 
ouim.ii rjiiiitii.nes, who noed 
fond otilv one- wllh tlalc Of 
bi riti. dr Mils n qu.illllcatlona. 
nrawinnt i-hih-ii' two QQU^inu 
n.iiur* and .uliii-iici ul thrci’ 
r- Ure.s mould bn arm before 
iiflii liny lo tn<- Administrator. 
O.U'Jrinicii! ul IllpchernlslTi- . 
soutii Pjii* lb Mil Oxford OX I 


NOTTINGHAM 
THU I1NIVKIIBII V 
Q£PARrMi:.Ni nr iimiman 
A uulieailons are luvilad ioi 

J . loiunurary I Hi" I hicI-SIIIP iii 
i human • i hu nnrioiiuiiient 
Will lia f'T «|||« vrar from 
A»t HaptMiilmr. l*»7n. and 
prefr-roiuo wll I bo olvnn 
■ fliiillil.il 1 * who Imvii aouiii re- 
ai-.iri h ovneriMiici- in mo iiolil 
of i:nlltil>l'.'ii<iiiu'> or linmeniic- 
Isni. 'll"' salary will lie wliJiln 
111 <i rnmie IJU.1IM *13. -Illi. 

pin* ilirvHlifild iii viii ‘■ ul* 

I linns of .mill)' a iii>ii avail- 
nil In Iriini Tli-j Hlnff Ap|iM|lit- 
dip ms dllkei. ■ ’diversity uf 
Null inuli«m l'nlsi-rall V Hart. 
Noliliiali.iiii. ■ .ifisina ilaii- 
at Sn) J ii ill- . I o?:.. 

pi-ivi ■iiiiifp ifi-fvn-iiL* a '7. 


SOUTH AMI'l ON 
| IIK I .‘Nl VI" HSI I V 
HliBI A HI 111 ll.tl.ll\V IN 
Ol'l !• : A ■ IIOMMUNICAIIONB 

Aniiiif jiions ar» luvueiJ for 
a hcae.irrii KHlou or AasJoianl 
|u loin an ai live groin* work- 
Inn Oh nulli .ll I'lhrc Ccuuliiunl- 
(i Hi iii in Mu' [liTurlin-nl uf 
Kl.-i rruii’fi Ilm wurh luvulvci 
tin! use ni llhres in niuni- 

I iri'css i nin muni call uii avsteini 
lie lint in a Hie ilovvlorunenl or 
rniiiili-rs nncl liuiriiotts. Tlio 
normal iiu.ifiHc.iiioni rmulrcd 
.ire it i*h .11. <ir punivaloni r«- 
soar iii axporltfiioi- nllhuunn 
■Piillf.mls wlih nilmr uiialtfi- 
callons will it- considered 
flume kiiuwliilip- uf ulevlrnnk-*. 
cuiniiiiinicalloiis or uuio-eloc- 
Irunks Is doali.iblo. Kaloiv 
wilt rloiisi'd on PMieriencu and 
qua III lea linn* and will b<* 
wl thin Idu ramie ri.PO'J lo 
riinder review) Plus 
tliri-shulil iijyiueiiis. 

AiijiMr.itlnn*. tndudliiq 

(.un-li uluni virae dn<l Ihq 

t allies of two mirror* atiouln 
o seiil |<i Mr. n. A. 8. Cou- 
Iniul. Ttir Dniversllv. Hnmh- 
aitiutoit Kim flNII. uunilnn ru- 
fere nee AriV. >1. Illi:9. 


TUI- JlltITfSIl COL' NCI I. 

luvlli'a n|«|>lli .i Ilium fur lim 
fi'lliiM'llitf |iust: 

I.K«;[|lf<i:H IN LNHI.IMI 
i yur.am.AviA • 
UNiVLtisn^ oi niii.ii|tAni: 

noqree III Llniillali nna rolM- 
v.nn V.K.r.T.. experunm cssun- 
llnl. T.C nudllfueilou 

dostrabln. llrliinU nniianais 
anlv: age r.ihiri- .V> lu .1(1 nir- 
lerruil. 

fiiuary: A.fulo mvi dinar* 
per monili iniiili-r revlnwi arid 
sieriinu subsidy uf £bia per 
annui ii las Irn-. 

Hpnolllj n-nl alloivauci- 
lupcntniiiullUM and inoilJral 
Iri-.ifniMiit ii.ilil One-ynjr 
cunyer l.^reivi.Mhm. H*>|. no 

ItOtbrn loros are paid, laiiul 
conn* tie urn ouaraiilpod by 
the Hiitish. council. 

PicJSo wHlit. briefly luitnq 
qu.i1Hk.Hiun* .i ltd Wnuifi of 


dpnroprlJio nxnrrlcnco; qunu 
reri-renm number lor further 
ile bills ..tul on applkailnn fonu 
la: The Hrlllsb Hnuncll lAp- 
iiotnininnb.i. M Dos It* Sireei. 
I.'iniluii V\MV -JAA. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 


OXFORD 
Tlir UNIVCRSnY 
UNlVr.HSNV LKCTUftEBIlIt 1 
IN OtNtHAI. I.INOUlfiTICB 

•Jhp Boards. Of .Uio Tacu 
yjl Ltipra* iiiunanioru 
- Language and - . I 
siailicval and . Modem 
■uages, Oricnlal Studies and 
PsyrhuuKUcDi studla 
to spniiinl a uolv* 

umiB 

■TtitishDid payment •■or 
wiCi Him irron L Oc 
ill*, - or u aooi 
Her. .. . The 


lose tty * man) or at Homer- 
vlilp College i by a woman}. 

rurtiiff particular* may bn 
obtained iroin the SecniUnr uf 
> acuities. Cfn'e—- «■* b-el-l— 
CJorendon . 
fllrecl Oifot 
vtiuni roinplotfd 
i nine Ii Mil cof 
Iron. ovi-mpj* 

b* sent by 


i'.'.ei 

! f 


OXFORD . 
mi UNiv£n6trv. 
l.tILMtHAL 

'■f. ‘ r .tIVftl AI LtKtUAMlV 

tAHOKAIOttY 

AlH'I'f 

.. ; fttMt^Via. .*' 

. airaiiuivT Pi • Jgrw.. onidtio- 
:. ■■inTiitlk C4m)MiU(KM. 

f •" ■' Ai>gl<*iin|u should , wrjta 

m K. . nrskUl* • clietntcal 




. -■ teraap- wv 

■: wit.- Itwii ’Whfni). parllci*l»r* 
• | fart' nn,UBi«OFi«n.. •-« 

•; v reading . 

lllV tlNUTIffllrY 

: 'i:V*MT«iiT.i-:ci litoi- • 


1oui|ior.irv 

ItLSRARUH ASSISTAN Iii 
In lha 

rAcuL-rv or 

EDUCATIONAL SlUDItH 

Appllra lions am invited lor 
iwn pane pr Rasoardi Aisl*- 
lant in lbs Faculty of ttduco 
tlpnai tfludlas '□ work on a 
act on. reaching Styles In 

. by the i Social 

_csoareh_ Council and will be 
dlmciad by Mr Aabar Cash dan 
qnd Or Jappt. Phllllr* 

- .Jmmw ,.or a atmllar 
Bpa ■ exgeH&nco with young 
children will be .inacnllal for 
one of ihu iioaia. 

! ■ Both 'appoint mcnia will fa? 
tar two - years, beginning In 

P yfuioi'i ’ 0P mIHw. 

CnminencinD aaloTv -will be 

within the scale C1.43R tn 
£3.7-37 per annum plus 
thmabeld pasnieni* nnri aupi*r- 

- innuafloii. , . . 

prllral(Dn.forni* and lurthar 
(culara >im 1 uvsllnblo (iimii : 
Personnel Manager iESUi. 
linn Upivrrsliy. P.O. tins 
alum lull, Mllion Keynes . 
AI.. . (•losing ■ dale: 
rlday. amh June l-i7* 


TRINIDAD 

fMtriiSirv oi ini wkp r 

• INO(Lt* ■» 


.cotoqv mg. nr . I’bnt Fak-i 
Ohotgy . but cnnsWe ration will 
••sn be (Uteri lo landlO.itej 
with Tnleivau in any . of li.P 
ajor • SfieciotnJUona •. an 
A<j.*L- • Tt« P ain-nSnlco will 

u> n-intelnatr in 
ntuwrainine in 
•irnt»*)usie bud 
ovule „ in Ihr 
title ultury- and 
1‘Ujcv*. ana lo 


ota iiv.- 

> nxiue,. 

10*1 



'iif uotlgradiiate revearrh. Me 

xSbn» w gtf 

a*. span ob mjssUhp ihKcalirr 


mf&sur Sr sgfci^r . 


Ino • Uni VrfsUy ■ 4^ a 

uisry. .. if. inWnwr. Sii Viil 
mainGee . nm idos bia • awn 
acvgjiunodjuoln , hp wilt be 

j^3r^4sasu r 


y ; 


msi$3s. 


cornea),] u 
, lunt vita* 
[ r«trni,‘ 
fMkiq-ii 


rt .g pntlratlona ‘ fai*c 
UlcUidlnH. a. eiurlcu-. 


liNlVERSiTV 
COT.I.KGE OF WALES 

Aliervs'iv vlli 

DKIMIII MEN I Of API'UKU 
MA InC.MA I ICS 

Annil'-ations KnlicJ for ill* 
pin! .if I.Enrulll-H ID spqclall 
Ue lu NIIMKUICAl. <INALVS|8 
for Al'I’Ul.n MA I HE- 
MAIIMANU 

S' latl ir.il- 1.2 IIP ,» 

S 4.HVP lu-r .iiinum • l»l'l* 

iresliehl ■ 


I nrnij 
l*i * ara 
Iteahirar 


.W'l fiirili.'i par'ku- 
ulil'iin.iDm from ttij 
lotlliq ilaln AOIr 


SALFORD 
Tin: UNIVI IISIIV 

IlKI'AII IMt'N I' Of ELLCI III* ' AI. 
KNGIKBCIllNO 1 

l.i:Cil>IIESIIIP 

Am.lKatlon* iro inviinri for 
tlio ApiialnUnunl nr I.BCturer In 

J h» none ril sublooi ares of 
kUlilind Elec ironic*, prorcirrad 

J nnclalHrd (leldt are signal and 
ala iiroccsalng and coinmum- 
catlnn*. 

_ Hu lari- acalo: £2.118 la 

K4.H-in ner anu un, plus E2-V) 
I'.cr anuuiii ihroiliolit. U.8.8. 

rur'ilier Inform .man and 


anitliLHiiuM /.irm* .u.> obtain, 
able rraiii the Heglstrar. Unb 
SMIunl. Saliord brt 
r. Lancs, to whom BDullca- 
i'S 1 ** snoiild fie ralumod by 
-I lino. 1u7A. quo i Inn raj of- 
ontu ntinibnr P.lflOTIIpa. 


THE IINIVKN8IIV 




riini:i: i.EinuitEsiiiPS 

•I nnl?IJi l<: f SSR*!! or ' , Invllod fur 
IhSy^n 1 . 1:t: fVMMUngl In l|t» 

•5? ocintsrwii , - < “ ni fro,n 

hk a; urstt 

. naming thron rofarobi 
slmultl bo sent by I rhuy ilfih 
luno. 1071. n. thn nog | sira r 
vnJk UI vlii l,f r no rhl . Driungloiii 
hirin' 01 WO, from ■ whom 
W‘< p r , pat llcutars may be 
obialnod Please quot? 
roff-rnm.i number A Alia. 


■Mil t’NIVEHHIIV 

nr.i'Ain.MCNi- oi- 
sutitautuv 

TM’U ll.t.f l.TIEJif]|i» A Nil . 

ii.MPoiiim i ti:Tui!tfliiii> 

ihh' , !i«i«i l,0 J l * 1 .MS. Invited lur 
h ,‘ P “ SM „ “L and 

ffor n period of ono vvjr i 

K.nl^ r nr dpgHcoilons 

iJ.Tsu. J. or ., owr 1,(011 ’ candldalos » , 
naming ifiroo roforcoi, aliniiiri 

id ftm' 

1W Hasiincjioit . U 'y or k S,, ^c?i 
flcul*M fro,1 *iJy ,Q,l i fuM1,cr nar- 


ZAMBIA 

. TllE UNIVERSITY 
Aiiplicailana ara 


huo ner annum t£l 

&STv w h'» v . 

various 




SSpSSi 

ijrfd 
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Fellowships and Studentships 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 

Paisley College invites applications From graduates For 
Research Studentship leading to CNAA Awards of 
M.Phll. or Ph.D. Opportunities are available In the 
Following Departments of the College i 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 


Maths & Computing 
Civil Engineering 
Mechanioal Engineering 


Electrical Engineering 
$ocial Studies 
Economics & Management 

Qrants ajmliar to SRC rateB ara payable lo successful 
applicants. 

For fyll details of projeots and topios available please 
telephone or write to : 

The Seorelary (Postgraduate Studies), 

Paisley College. 


BAISLgY RAl ?pg. 
Tel : 041-887 1241. 


MISltY COLLEGE 


A SCOTTISH CENTRAL INSTITUTION 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 




Research Studentship in 
Automatic Speech Recognition 

Application* are Invited for an SRC Researoh Student- 
ship concerned with studies of human perception an'd 
the computer simulation oi brain processes. Graduates 
in psychology with an interest in .computers and com- 
puting, or vice versa, are particularly suitable. 

Applicants should write Immediately to Professor J. J. 
Sparkes (ASR3), The Open University, Walton Hall, 
Milton Keynes MK7 6AA, stating qualifications, experi- 
ence and Interests. 


WALES 

TUB UNIVERSITY 

SAINT DAVID'S UNIVERSITY 
COLI.BG 8 
Unipolar 

."DEPARTMENT OP ‘ 

■ OROGRAPHY ‘ 
LONDON AND MANCIIES‘1 HR 
ASSURANCE GROUP 
STUDENTSHIP 

Applications are Invited ' 
front BTUDHNTS who hava or 
oxpect to obtain In lV7fl. a , 
good honour* degree in Geo- 
graphy or a rolatod aoc lal 
sclunca discipline Tor a resnan.li 
studentship loading to a hlghor 
degree or the University of 
Wales. The award will bo at 
8.3.R.C. rales and will ho 
lettable for a three year parted 
commencing Tat SoptcinUnr, 
1U73. Tlio *orcoaa(u| .Candi- 
da lo will work under ilia direc- 
tion of Dr. J, A.' Days*on and 
Dr. D, A; Kirby on a roieardli 
project which . will monitor .the 
move of * malar ; 1 nab rape o 
company from - London to Uio 
South well. of England.. 

Further particular^ can Iso > 
obialned from : , Professor 
David Thomas, qoparlmeht or 
Geography. Saint, David's Uni- 
versity College, University- oi 
Waled. Umpnler. Dyfad BATS 
7 CD. 

A |i 1 ilk-j 1 (on* must bn 
recrlvod by 1‘rtday, J3Ui June. 
JBIO..... ■ , 


Polytechnics 


BRIGHTON 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
RESEARCH ASSISTAN I 
-..A J ,c f cap f2 l Assniant U re- 

SSTTBRlJ,! 

wlih ihe keep Drllaln Tidy 
croup. 

_ D BS comnionco 
as soon as poMIU[e. 

W ESI rat 
10 C0,OU4 per annum, itltin. 
aKcopuanally, un additional In- 
crement or fiai lo, £3.170 pot- 
annuifi. \ 

.. Application form* , and fur- 
ilicr liuqrmallqn. from Ilm 


rc fW nan, ° U5 *oon a* 
possible. tPlonso quoio refnr- 
anca- number HU, A 1 , 

" BRISTOL . 

HIE POLYTECHNIC 

r«8r ssmi** 

Jolf ivln Ca,1 pSfi ! MV,,cd r ° r 1,10 

nnS'r^ , &‘^,v Ur ; C ‘ run S K ,n 

rir. c Jftrl WQ, l K *q Aindoriuke 
tToS*,. 1 1 n ?m'nfslrailvr 
{canonsib|ilHos nn ihn iwn-yoor. 
full-tlma Social Work Course 
m omIsT M10 Section Loqdnr 
In dofiren and course 

should 

is 

irK end omtcrionco ot 


rasa. - should bo . tent a* . 
v/aV bowlwo tg • 


‘ University of Oxford : 

Careers Advisor 

, ? vH ? d for '. he P° 8t ^Careers Advisor 
° r ,he “^ Uniweuy . 

a '!■ ®' so hioiudsg the develapmfliii of 
; *£? c a i se ^ knowledge on different bafser fields and 
. U16 malhtanangb of close contact wilh amp lovers' nnri 
with ihe Academic staff of ihe Uniyereily. V ’ Rpd 

The position is open to msn or women graduates in 
any subject. The preferred age la 26-45. The salaw on 
appointment would be in the range E2 347-E5 4an 
(thrflBhold included). Closing date 27lh June 197& 1 
Wnte for further detaile to: ThB Secretary Oxford 
University Appointments Committee, 50 ^anbury Road 


(ft And oaitcfionco ol 

3calb : P.L. £6.001 
1 bar i^-ykb.adv. 


riilTnnc 1 ® ComMUM- 


BRISTOL 

. T !*fl POLYTECHNIC 

: : wm« r 

j.ffl8&'sa. 'ssiisf ,g» 

‘" onc “_* Bopimuer. 1U7Q. or 
artor*— ° “ . p° b *1Wo Wots- 

S Oani||iiaiM BhoiUd havo a 
Tachnoloay, 
amort 


mg* mSU ominSS 

*^*farw r a?°i rBh * gxpprJonca. 
lhari fb Ea'BS 1 . 10 


rtarr Ta eS;E!i “ 

aannnl _P?r- 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

DIE 1*0 i.y recti Nil'. 
ACAriKMIi: IlKGIBI IlY 

Di:VEI.O|»MliN I AND 
AI.Ani.Ml^^mUMA l ION 

fir.nl>> A p.v 
17A lo L‘J.7>ri . 

In bo TosnimiMiit.. Tot nrauarlnii 
ronlxlvf ul .uitlmf |<uil couraoi 
riir ii'liii lit luir.tilvi* nsiu" is of 


Signal □iidllik'.nlaii. ur ovncrl- 
onca of nmiluinlc -nliiilnlsiia- 
Holi. I ln't-tu imw cr-mnlvllna 

l 0 .Vi r *i M ,J| . ! ,lulu ’ 1 "ducailon 
will hi. innsMori-il. 

1'iirllu-r ilolnlk ami (innllca- 
Him forma i In hn rouirnod 
by I'JHi .1 iino. i"7A. irmu lha 
I’urbonnoi Oiikr-r. i-jiv nl 

nirnilnuhgm P'llvii-clialc. 
linoiii T.Slll. Pnrv liarr. Bii-. 
uilnuliam flJ2 28U IVIa. 
utinno: HUl-Af.i. i, nil. Evlcn. 
tl'iu 217. 


i.iiictisr i:r 
i.kii ;i.si rn poi.y it.« :iinic 

LKl. I lllllllt Cradg ll 
KHHNCUl (’••■lUlrod l.y Uis 


HUNCH ri.iiUlrL-d liy L. 
jchnbl of lluiuaiiUloi. Abllll! 
,(■ offer either Span lilt o 
mlltin o* an uddlllonal Ii 


(lalldn os an uddlllonal !»n> 

* unge 14 eiaunltal. whllo iru 
apAelly iu coniribiiln lu CdiTj 
loinuorary nivlltsaiion and/of 
Eualksss and r.t anaruk Adairs 
would bu an advaniaua. 

^ .Bttln r v on siala T-2,b7(T to 
£4.476 por annum wilh morn 
har nosiibilliy. plus ihrcihoia 
paymeRie. 

Anupiiuinenl from I ai Bon/ 
Iciuotir or as soon as possible 
(hanafiar. Application roniis 


LEICESTER 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
SUM DDL OK ELECTRONIC AND 
ELBCTHICAL ENCINEERINO 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Application* Invllod from 
candidate*, with good honour* 
doprei* in undorfaks roBearch 
rdf a higher dngroo. Ttib rst 


rdf a higher dagroP- Tha rsi 
jcarcli, undor tho dlroctlon or 
Dr. D. Boardman, Will be con- 
canted wlih the computer aidad 
design sml analysis of elsc- 
ironlc circuit* usinu hybrid 
computor tcrltnlyiie* 

SaLiry Siiilo: Cl.Ov.A , to 
£3x347 par annum 

Funhcr doUlls nnd applies- 
lion form* gtilstnabto tram: 
Staffing officer. Loicostar 
Polylacnnlc. P.O. Hox 143. 
Lslcester 1-El OBll. 


LIVERPOOL 


THE POLYTECH Nit; 
DHPAHTMENT OF TOWN. AND 
OOUNTY PLANNlNt. 

LBCrniRF.R II IN THANfiPOHT 

PLANNING , 

Wo aro un oalaUllBlieff 
Bcliool of Planning with hlglisr 
toi;hnkian. honour* dugrpn. pot] 
uroduaitt and nilo-vareor 
courilSi 


ua an 1nlegr.il iwri 
polfclos. 

Are you keen ti 


" you keen lo leach and 


°r > 7 Wr 

Hlig/i Roper. 0nl-70‘<-0Ti71 v*l- 
Immodlatolv. • / _ 

manchEsteii 
department or 

IINVIHONMEN IAL DKbKMs 

PRINCIPAL ,LCCT l.'y W 
8GNIOH l.r.« nVMbH IN 
LANDBCAPi: AIKann-ClTIlUi 

A pi>l Icarus ■ HlinuIrt bn nuaU- 1 
fled i.iiitriacitim Anhller.lB, .pr*. 


S5iWr™ii»n i.i 

sssF-rwii sx,Jjd- 


ninracu -- n/awa •r n n iv- 
B.iceoiurv, . Munthi'»ier “a . 

lorlinlc, f.nwor Orrnijnu Streeif 
MancltPSiiT MIR unh- 


MANCHESTER 
nih i»oLY‘n:t:HNiL 

DEPARTMENT OP 

MLTALLlJRG' 


t'bchnician 


(T '507 i a). '3 ' , lh , 

nnnulroil Tor Wort *P IU f M 
rinltla of cast Moial ?iru<J u ^% 
Molal l ormlng, Tribology 80 
necnrhurlMilon. ■ _. wtl *s- 
. Salary acnlos • Re Be 9-?f ^7311 

aleiam (£3.131 l» ™ • 


B." in Uio- • Secretary. f 
cliosier - Po I v t w. h nlc. 

Oniiond Biroui. Mantliesio*' 
Mlfl MIX, . ' 


NOTTINGHAM, -:-. 
TRENT POLYTECHNIC- 

DEPARTMENT OK PINE « nT 

BEN lOR LECTURER IN >'* NE/ 
AMT il'lUkf MAKING! 

£4.aoo io en.pio (Pori n» 

Iiocliuror on 11 ono or W,»J u r 
contract: ?riia aprwlnUnenLJ^ 111 

PalytBcfmla, nurtpn ■ 

Nolilngliam. MOI, 4fllL 
mi close u *oll-nildre*8(iil F0*« 
si.111 onvalnni- with till' onqpiri, . 
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olytechnics continued 


LANCHESTER H 

I POLYTECHMIC 

Coventry - Rugby 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

Applications Dio .Invllod for (ho following posls : 

Research Fellow or ' 

Senior Research Fellow 

A graduate In Mechanical ErtflihcOiino. pmfaiahly 
tvilh ii.Boaii.il c/&<j> lerice in llio aueaa design of 
large slructuias. Tho appolnimont Is expocluii 
lo h* for two ycnrH ccmmonclng Ihe lei Sepiembnr. 
Salary will be dependent on the lovel ol appoint- 
ment and will be telatnd to s Burnham FuMim 
Educnllon Scni$ : . 

Salary wllhln the Range ; ca.CTO-M^DO-CO.OOl- 
C5.6I3, plus E22B.68 Thrashuld pnymonl. 

Lecturers Grade 11/ Senior 
Lecturers In : Electrical 
and Electronic Engineering 
Civil Engineering 

Temporary appointments for one or Iwo years from 
1*1 September. 1676. 

Research Assistant 

Applications are Invited from candidates qualified 
In Oceanography, prolorably' with a knowledge of 
Blnllatloa. Tho appointment will he for two ytists 
commencing September. 1676. 

Salary Soalaa : Senior Laoluror, 84,206-68,412 (plus 
Threshold), undtr review. Lecturer Grade II, 
E2,67Q-E4,476 (plus Threshold), under review. 
Research Assistant, £t l 824-E2 l 700 (plus Thraahold), 
under review, 

Por application forma and turlher partloulaia, plaase 
aend a foolscap alempsd nddresiad envelops lo 


Queen Margaret College 



Librarians 


EDINBURGH 


Applications are Invited for appointment in September, 1975, to the fcllowinu pests on 
the Academic Staff : 

Senior Lecturer in Business Studies 

To lead a loam covwmy accountiiiQ. Immice, book-heoplng, ollice practice, IogaI 
aspacls, economics. 

Lecturer in Institutional Management 

To leach catering and/or accoinmorlntion services. 

Lecturer in Drama 

To bpociRlise in speech with InUre.-t in linprovi*.Hiton nml diiectlng pl«y&. 


Lecturer in Science 


2 posts. (I) To leach basic and applied science with a special Interest in textile' 
science. (II) To (each microbiology and some biology. 

Lecturer in Home Economics 

Qualified in food and nutrition or textiles or ergonomics or public administration. 

Lecturer in Nursing Studies 

With teaching qualification recognised by the General Nursing Council. 


Lecturer in Health Visiting 


•and a foolscap alempsd nddresiad envelop* lo 
Assistant Seorelary (Psrsonrwl), Lanchaslsr Poly- 
lachnlo, T>(lory Kraal, Coventry, CV1 BPB, return- 
,eble within fen days of tho appearanoa - of Ihla 
advert IsemeiH. 



GLASGOW 
COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


SENIOR LECTURER IN ORGANISATION, THEORY 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

To be Involved In the teaching end development ol pfgenleeilanel 
studies within the exretina range oT undergraduate, poet-graduele 
•ix^posi -experience courses. Additionally, tne suopeeaful applicant 
wilt be expected lo play • lapdinQ rote In future development 


With qualification recognised by tho Council lor the Education and Trninlng oi Health 
Visitors. 

Candidates should be qualified academically al dogreo level unless otherwise slated 
and. fbr all posts, teaching experience and/or experience in the professions, industry 
or commerce Is essential. The salary scales, which ate due lo be increased, are at 
present : 

Senior Lecturer: £5,001-25,613 (bar) -26,429. 

Lecturer i £2,670-£5,010 (bar)-25,412. 

Plus coat of living supplemenl of £229.60 per annum. 

Application forme and lurlher parllculare of the posts, the Collage and Its courses, 
can bo obtained from: The College Secretary, Queen Margaret College, Clerwood 
Terrace, Edinburgh, EH12 STS. Tel.: 031-334 8111. 
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K in or coneldrr.ihlr rxiu-rinnee 
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oiipurtunillra io r.lhrarlnn* wilh 
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inliULllve anil em-rgy m-mloil to 
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Appllcellon ramie and 
runner dolells obl.iinahln Irom 


ploted fai 


Panannnl Olliur. fihnf- 
Valyiachnfc. flulfurde 
Filin inn Sqiinro. Shef- 
11 3Un. lo whom roirt- 
'ornis anouid Ld returned 
fourteen dov*- 


ploted forme should Lo 
within fourteen nays. 


Colleges oi Art 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


work of CNAA degrees end diplomas. 

Appllbenle should have a relevant poel-aredueta qualification and 
a (tret ''degree In en appropriate Held such ss Economic*. Admin- 
Islratlonv, Payohology or Baclology. Manegerlat, Reieerch or 
Conaullanpy experience le eeaenllel. 

Tho salaif. ecefo— Senior Lecturer : E3.0bl-EB.S13 (bar) — E6.-42B 
per annum funder revtow) Plus threshold payments. 

Application fqrm* end further pertloiifare may be obtained from 
Tne.EMabllehraanle Officer, Glasgow College of Technology, North 
Hanover Plaod.<Q 1 a*gow 04 OBA, lo whom completed forms should 
be returned within ten deye of. tha appearance ol Mila advertise- 
ment. 


OXFORD 

POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are invited for 
the following posts : 

Lecturer- ; 

Senior Lecturer- 
in Mathematici 

v Lecturer- 
Senior Lecturer / 

■ In Architecture 1 

Temporary Lecturer 

. in 

Computer Science 

Baiariea: 

Lebturer-Senlor Lecturer 

22,870-24,208-26,412 

' . - r. . ■ 

Further details and appli- 
cation • fprnrts from; ; ', \ ' 

THE oEpu^y DIRECTbR, 
OXFORD pO^YTEOJT^iC, 

■- O^F9Rp t 05<3 dBP ^ *. )i 

. 1 -' ' 


SUNDERLAND 

SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTY OP EDUCATION 

This past offers an axcollont 
opportunity for graduates or 
professional admintsiraiora 
Booking lo wldon their export- 
once In oducetlonat admlnlttra- 
ilon. those who have not had 
previous educaUonel experience 
but have proven ebtlliy in 
other fields are also Invited to 
apply- 

Duties which, ere both varied 
and InfareeMng !nc|udo por- 
aondLaaefatenCe lo the Dean fit 
Faculty* supervision and organ-, 
last Ion of tho Faculty Office- 
and provision of the srcrotanal 
for tho Faculty Board and na 
Standing Commlltoes. 

Commi-nclnp salary will be 
Ir accordance with quail flea- 
Hons and experience. 

An epiiltcattoR form may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, Sundorland Polytech- 
nic, cheater Road,. Sunderland 
SRI SSD, aa soon as possible. 


Fora wide 
range of good, 
appointment 
opportunities 
occurring in your 
subject, you need 
to follow the 


Lolhfan Regional Council 

NAPIER COUEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Vacancies exist lor 

DEPARTMENT OF SECRETARIAL 
STUDIES 

Senior Lecturers (A) (two posls) {Ref 1SS/3/2) 
Responsible for Secretarial subjects within the 
following SHND in Secretarial Studies, Shorthand 
and Typewriting In Full Time and Biock Release 
Journalists Courses, Advanced Secretarial Certifi- 
cate, the RSA Group Certificate in Secretarial 
Studies, Day Release and Evening Claeses, 

Lecturer A (Ref 1SS/4/2) 

To teach typewriting. Shorthand and Secretarial 
Studies to a range of courses Including the Diploma 
In Commerce, the SHND In Secretarial Studies, the 
Advanced Secretarial Certificate and the Royal 
Soolety/ of Arts Group Certificate In Secretarial 
Studies. '/ 

DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGE 

Lecturer (A) In Journalism (Ref 2Lan/4/1) 

To teach Journalism to trainees on Bloofc Release 
Courses and on lull-time pre-entry courses* for 
' Journalists. Wide experience of newa reporting is- 
.required- Duties for this full time appointment will 
commence 19 August 1975. 

Applicants should posSe&B a degree and/or equiv- 
alent professional qualifications and preferably have 
had Industrial, research or teaching- experience. 
DEPARTMENT 6F BUILDING 
Lecturer (Al lq Quantity Surveying (Ref 5 Bu/4/10) 
A . Quantity Surveyor (AfllCA or AIQS) la required 
lo leach quantity surveying subjects W full-time and 
part-time students who are taking Quantity Survey- 
ing, Higher National Diploma or Higher National 
Certificate courses. 

Sound professional or industrial expaiience In the 
United Kingdom or overseas Is required. Teaching 
experience, whilst desirable, is not essential aa ^lt 
staff receive special training leading to a leaching 
qualification. ' . - , 

SALARY In the. range £5.00.1 -E5 .61 3 .(bar) -^E6.420 
for Senior Lecturers (A):‘ E2.670-E5.010 (bar)— 
£5,412 for Lecturers (A) plus threshold with placing 
(recording lo experience. 

These salary scales are under review -from 1 April, 
■■1975. - : - 

Further particulars end application forms from the 
Academic Registrar --(T) Napier College of Com* 
rnerce and Technology.. Colinton Road, Edinburgh 
. RH10 5DT, lo whom they should be returned, quot- 
- Ing reference, within 10 days of this advertisement. 


Rovensbourne College of Art and Design 
School of Fashion 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited from practising designers in 
Ihe laahlon Industry who have teaching experience, 
preferably at advanced level. 

The department Is exceptionally Well equipped and fa 
housed In the recently completed purpose-built 
College. 

All courses, with the exception of fhs foundation 
years, are recognised for the award of BA honours 
degrees. 

Further details and application forme available from Ihe 
Clerk to the Governors, Raveneboume College or Art 
and Design, Walden Road, Chlslshurat BR7 ESN. 
Tel. 01*468 7071. . 

Closing dale for receipt of applications: 20 June 1975. 


Administration 


GLAMORGAN POLYTECHNIC 
STUDENTS UNION 


Colleges of Further 
Education 


LONDON 


ClH I 

i 

-review* 


ION ADMIN1 
GEN for- ftna 
dmtnleirau' 

P.4. i.2MQ 


r ^ ER wr™: 

SOUTH LONDON COLLEGE 
nunpsrly Npryvood -Technical 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS ASSOCIATION 

ADMINlSTH/mVE ASS IS VAN T 
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Lofhian Regional Council 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Department of Computer Studios 

LECTURER (A) in 
COMPUTER STUDIES 

JEW. 4 Co/4/1) 

Sri J * ftr* ,“sje 

inJ,, *" 0 i «PW*« | l«i o» oampulorj wo«i5 oS Sn MwAHr 4 *" 

Department. of Printing and Publishing 

LECTURER (A) in PRINTING 
TECHNOLOGY/ADMINISTRATION 

(flof. 2PP/4/13) 

"sr p,odu '", wi e*"**/ 

Sa £F H A 

- w w 

Salarif Leclurer (A): £ 3 . 2 ie-C 6 ,Ql 2 (bar)— C 0 4 B 5 «,i»h 
Ptacomen! according (o experience. ; 6 '^ BS w,,h 

Jf) .'Sir C 0 oHo S "o P of SHiSnam^nd T-chnoi° * Md8m,a 

ra. E '!ftttZ'" ra d^ ■«rws , &srs 


Genera! Vacancies 


Huli Col/egc of Commerce- 

Lectureship vacancies I 


wsm?’ 

Goltega of Commerce Is focal ad in « 
o? 2r^ 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

In LAW 

S 5 *£$«=ttsn- 

prepared. w de ® ree Submission is being 
lhan 20 lh- June!* 10 M? d ^ r8lUrn8d by nol later 



Wilton Park 


W EDUCATION COMMITTEE ^ 

r PRINCIPAL-DESIGNATE 1 

A now College 1b [o be formed through the merger of three existing 
Colleges of Education: M 

Elizabeth Gaskell College 
Manchester College 
Mather College 

Ih»* El 1 10 h? appointed aa soon os possible so 

. a _ n ^lng part In the . 


planning^f the' new CoTfeoe 1 which It la anfelpatea wfflbe forma Itv 
designated on 1st Ssptember 1970. The new College will be malnlv 
concerned with teacher education, with a measure of diversified ^ 
courses- Its teacher education courses will be validated by thB 

o:fcKa , sr n r urn Th ’ *» - »■ ^ “ Xi 

gsaefirammas sussa *■ chtef 

ll?!.”’- M,nch ” ,,a '. thW should 


Delegacy of Local Examinations, Oxford 

Appointment of 

Secretary to the Delegates 

Oclobor 1076. on IIm roliramani ni w •? s « oratory on 1st 

sf 7 ." X7 

ifrwr ** s » to » u ™ - sjss-jraa 
S:,.xra;iV“r.; s: a-' ■« ». » * „„ 

L oci E.im ln,lloni, Eo.,1 PI.!., SmAmi',°S,lSS, oxT'foz. OI 


Announcements 


OXFORD 
■ INAIIIIC COLLT.fi E 
nt'SEAncii fiiiANr 
llie College In vllea anpiica- 
ttona from young achnion fur ■ 
nan-recurrent grant ■ or ethu 

fiLfiS.J , PE«» °t ■ monarch- 

praltA to i», carWea out at 
Oxrord in the course or Ilia 
Academia S"»r 1976/76. Tim 
roxoarch may bn underlakui in 
an* sub] eci. but ahouid not bn 
iJirPfJj* 8 ’owardn Uie oblntnlng 
or any degroa or diploma. 

ha Ap & l,0n ,,,ouM *» nmdn 
■* imtnp 10 iha Principal. ' 
CO'lone. Oxford. bnfUro 
50th Junn. 1070. Applicant* 

• 8l 1 d,ulra “ r tlietr 

previous a Adamic career. Iho 
' ° r . lwo ocadomlc rof- 

“!Y- °" d ■ briar account or 
Ihp wotk proposed. . * 


Africa 

4mm 

Unlvnrsllu for use 



Overseas 


BENDIGO INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY' 
AND 

. . STATE COLLEGE OF VICTORIA (BENDIGO) 
(Australia) .. 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN 

Th» 


f^ Fore. a nan ft Co mm onwea.th bHlp, ; . 

linidlUL'niuiiiuiu^. ■ . 1 ' ■■■' 1 Th# COAlbtnnd nniinna I'.i. . 


i • . ■ «3^3SySPSSfc?SP' Uafon^HoSS^S^M A ^ ademic 8, ®« 

.arranges diedueslone on bSumI ^ u , S58X * which . 

i ,n r 

***«• ®®e'» Start -£!•& ■' 

;; # 

L'lciji'i*' 1 ! ' ■ i*-^n 

>Uliii|ri-HH 0 |iI.Mtn|l 8 ’%t! ' 


«' wdl witt.bo sent, io toll..-. 


a* 4s^ n ?: cr?j a si.SK ■ 

pLW'TcRS ufts .on , ha'; 

e^^sseeossabei i 




rolhmini/ , pt-rimf of i/ri/ir.v^jy,. / / 
fur us Diploma of //miruvs (AttnunS l 6 
Urpshnd Institute of A,h J nLl .j rJtSj t 
currently plummy „ ^ 

programme In Urn, ness Sltn/ies for intr J! 

the tfJivrtiseJ poor urn will be invited 

the uf/c uf thc ,nstiMt ‘ * •> -<« v£ wS 
m 1975. Applications are hniiljVu/Z 
following new positions i„ the insuL t? 
School of Business and .Set in! Sciences: * 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER - BUSINESS STUDIES 
The «iutfs s f u | jpf.rii.int will he required i 0 
provide the necessnry .it.Kleniic le.«lcrs|ilp In 
urdti In develop ,1 decree suhinissitiii which 
mceis llie needs n| !nien,j| and exl „„5 
si udeii is .inti the st.iiul.irds of nurh ,„ 
accrediting bodies, (he .ippuinieu will^have 
an outstanding academic and pr.icliv.il luck 
ground In ai least m, e „f ,| lc following a f S- 
Accouii , ii ,g 1 Economics, Adminlsiraiivo 

nn s d p«’ 4^1 A ‘-V’ rJmtl, V. a l'P»canls .should 
possess a highei degree, tcrli.uy teaching c»I 
pcrience and evidence or J'rofessioji.d or 

fhlHi 11 ? Slr, '[ IVV u^'! 1 1" l1 l n,si ‘" > M Cd resnuns- 
djilll), perfer.ibly m Victoria. 

SALARY will he $(A)18,3|J per annum. 

LECTURER ~ BUSINESS STUDIES 
An wintnicnt wiil he nude one of the 
h. low ing le.iclimg areas; Accouiitinu 
Admlnhirjiive Studies, or Law. Applicants 
; ? ui l , I* >le aca dt!mic qualifications 

as well hs significant practical experience 
Pf“ r ^'onal nr administrative back- 
ground will receive high nriorltv ami 

Sh C |« 0,IS Wil, | hL ‘ c . uns,dcrcd Dxmij candidaies 
With lesser academic qualifications who can 
demonstrate this. The appointee will have the 

a PP mufH H- y iS C ° nlfi ! ,U,C t0 ,l,c P^'ining of 
. desrcc Programme 8 in 
Business Studies for introduction in 1977, 

SALARY will be according to qualifications 
and experience, wltldn the incremental 

if/ffi for ^ l f u /?r' currently* 

4(A) 11,250 p.a. to $(A)l5,100p.a, 

niember of the institute's 
to fi u? r Wl11 ? c . e . x P ecfcd to contribute 
hul L! i " ,g „ his f»sclpirnc In team 
situations In multi-disciplinary degreo and 

Snii f rog ™ mmcs r 'n both Internal and 
tXfl Lior Chma Progfafumos. In addition 
School P c ? 8 r F mcs ? f ^ od w,,hln th dr own 
tHhmJ' i SUrf may fl so be squired to con* .’ 
Schools. 10 prOBramn, f s offc,cd within other 

Mhcmo T ! 2 nM lnc I l,dc a superannuation 
scheme, rirovislon for recreation and study 

o SoXn n rt attra 'r lve f tnff housing scheme 
hom e nrta , nco ror building or buying a 
tej 1 .?; r p ar 5 5 , f ° r cach appointee and his 
ram My' reasonable removal costs and a sottllns- 

1 ST wil b 5 l»M* Asstl.™ niyS 

H d J d * ,f squired, In obtaining temporary 1 
^ Registrar r ' tiat *° n my b * obtal, ' 1 ? d frum > • 
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The Times Higher Education * , 
Supplement puts you in touch with ; 
higher educQtion f Find out how cheap 
it is to reach the higher educatiot - 
niarket— call our advertisement . ,. 
•' . /Apartment on 01^837 1234 . . ;V : - 
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In Parliament 


Teacher training cutback 
‘could save £65m’ 


| There are at present 115.000 readier 
! training places outside rnc univer.si- 
i tics — ana cutting that figure back 
| to 60,000 would save about £65in 
, a year, Mr Reg Prentice, Secretary 
j of State for Education and Science. 

has told a Conservative MP. 

■* Dr Keith Hainpson fRipon) had 
1 asked Mr Prentice in the Commons 
r bow much capital and recurrent ex- 
■ penditure it is calculated will be 
j .saved by reducing the teacher 
, training capacity outside the uni- 
' versities to 60,000 places. 

V Mr Prentice said in a written reply 
/ that the saving would be about 
j.' £65m a year at 1974 survey prices, 
and went on: “Our latest estimate 
' la that about 50,000 of the places no 
longer required for teacher training 
i- will continue in use for other higher 
f 1 and further education purposes, 
f "Although it is very difficult to 
f make a -firm estimate, the capital 
{- expenditure required to provide this 
?. number of places might be about 
i £175 million, agnin at 1974 survey 
| prices.” 

; Medical schools 

i Anpther Conservative, Mr 
i: Antiiony Steen (Wavertree) asked 
[ Mr Prentice whether, in view of the 
j> : current shoi'tage of Britiah-born doc- 
I tors, he -would take steps to encour- 
r .. age medical schools to relax the 
[ entrance qualifications for .British- 
I born studeiits in line with the re- 
) quirements expected from non- 
national medical students and thus 
j increase the intake of British-born 
) students wishing to study medicine. 

< Mr Prentice replied ; “ Standards 
of admission are a mattter for the 
! universities and medical schools con- 
cerned, but I understand that no 
I . medical school lays down entrance 
requirements which are more severe 
r'.for British-born students than for 
• others." 

!" Mr §t«cn asked how many nnn- 
.. nationals applied to attend medical 
school in Britain in each of the phst i 
>< three years ; how many such appli- 
,• cations were refused ; and what was 
:. the proportion of non-uadonals 
. attending medical school in Great 
t: Britain- iq the SBme period: 


Overseas continued 


Me also asked how many British- 
born students applied to auend 
medical school in Britain in the past 
three years and iiuw many were 
refused. 

Mr Prentice said the number of 
candidates applying through the 
Universities Central Council on 
Admissions for entry to medical 
schools in the United Kingdom, and 
the number refused, was given in a 
table fhelow). 

Mr Neil Kinnock (Lab, Bedwelty) 
asked the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science what repre- 
sentations he has received about fees 
payable by overseas students for 
degree courses ; what response he 
has made ; and if he will make a 
statement. 

Mr Prentice: “The representa- 
tions 1 have received fall into three 
broad categories: 

(i) urging that fees for' oversells 
students should be increased. 

(ii) urging rhat they should be re- 
duced, and 

(lii) seeking to establish the costs 
of tuition of overseas students and 
who bears, or should bear, them. 

"The Government's response to 
many of these representations was 
contained in the reply I gave to 
a question by my hon friend the 
member for Oxford (Mr Luard) on 
March 18, 1975, to which I have 
nothing to add” 

Marine biology 

In the House of Lords, Baroness 
Emmet of Amber! ev asked what 
couries are available in marine 

Applications for medical courses 



biology and at which universities 
can degrees be obtained in this 
subject. 

Lord Crowther-HiuK, Minister of 
State, Department of Education and 
Science, replied: "I understand 
that undergraduate courses leading 
to a first degree in marine biology 
are offered at the Universities of 
Heriot-Watt and Liverpool. Courses 
in zoology with marine zoology and 
in botany with marine botany are 
provided at the University College 
of North Wales, Bangor. ‘ A post- 
graduate course leading to a mas- 
ter’s degree is also available at 
Bangor. 

“ Fourteen other universities or 
university colleges provide courses 
in marine biology as part nf first 
degree courses." 

Baroness Entitle i asked whether 
Lord Crowilier-Hum would con- 
sider asking the educatlunoJ authori- 
ties at these establishments to get 
in touch with their opposite num- 
bers in the EEC so that informa- 
tion and possibly personnel might 
be exchanged between “ skilled 
people in this subject 

Lord Crowther-Hunt: “Universi- 
ties are, of course; independent 
self-governing institutions. They 
will no doubt take note of whut the 
noble Baroness has said, but I' can- 
not really give an assurance that 
the contacts she has asked should 


1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 7J 


Overseas candidates 


United Kingdom 
candidates 


Total 

Applicants 


Applicants 

Refused 


Refused 


Percentage 
of overseas 

., , United Kiiigdnm students in 

. . Overseas candidates candidates all medical 

AciQciQic y n r schools In 

of admission Total Applicants Total Applicants the United 
Applicants Refused Applicants Refused Kingdom 

1972- 73 , 1,903 1,812 9,274 6,442 3.7 

1973- 74 2,158 2,048 lO^ - 71809 3.6 

1974- 75 2,257 2,lb? 10,746 7,875 , Nest yet 

available 

(Some additional United Kingdom 'applicants may have applied outside the 
UCCA scheme direct to Aberdeen and Glasgow medical schools) 


Total 

Applicants 

9,274 
10,759 - 
10,746 


take place, will necessarily tuku 
place. 

Baroness Emmet said she under- 
stood, but “simply wanted .some 
enc mi ru gem cm from the authori- 
ties 

Lord Wynne-Joiies asked' if Lord 
Crowther-Hunt was aware that at 
Lhe University of Newcastle upon 
Tyne a marine biological station 
hud been maintained For many 
years “and that this is an integral 
part of the university 7 " 

“ Is he further aware that the 
professor of zoology is iinmed as 
the director of the, marine biological 
station and that, as well as research 
facilities a full course is given in 
marine biology ? Can iny noble 
friend tell me whether lIio Ply- 
mouth marine biological research 
station is associated in any wuy with 
any university in this country ? “ 

Lord Crowihcr-Hunt: "Newcastle 
was on my list ns one (if the uni- 
versities which made a contribution 
in this field." 

Lord Balfour of Lnchrye : *• Would 
the Govern me in encourage a gradu- 
ate course in marine biology at one 
uf the universities in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow nf Aberdeen, because from 
the list he gave there is noth iug 
in Scotland ? 

Lord Crowther-Hunt: "One uni- 
versity in Scotland was certainly 
mentioned, and, in addition, L know 
that a good deni of work also goes 
on at llie University of Glasgow 

The Earl of Kimberley : " My 
Lords, are there any agricultural 
colleges in England, other than the 
one in Hampshire -which will be 
starting courses in fish farming ? ” 

Lord Crowther-Hunt: “ That is a 
slightly different question 

Students 

Lord Elton asked under what cir- 
cumstances grams for married male 
students paitj in respect of depen- 
dent children fall below the • level 


regarded as necessary for their sup- 
port by the Supplementary Benefits 
Commission, and whether the Gov- 
ernment regarded this situation as 
satisfactory. 

Lord Crowther-Hunt replied : 
“Under tho student 'grant, arrange-^ 
incuts which apply during the cur- ‘ 
rent academic year, the allowance 
paid for a dependent child is less 
than that now paid under supple- 
mentary benefit, the rates of which . 
were increased last month. 

“ Rates of grant and allowances 
for students are now being reviewed 
and an announcement will be made 
very shortly about the rates which 
will apply Trout the next academic 
year. 

“Wo consider that the stiideut 
gram arrangement*, taken us a 
whole, arc reasonably fair, and en- 
able a student to complete his 
course without undue hardship to 
himself or his family." 

Lord Elton asked Lord Crnwther-"' 
Hunt to hear in mind the fact that 
supplementary benefit to make good 
the gap is available onlv in the 
vacation. 

Lord Crowther-Huilt: “Under the 
supplementary benefit system at the 
moment, a husband and wife get a • 
weekly basic sum of £15.65 plus 
rent. A married student and his 
wife, under the main awards regu- 
lations, get the equivalent of n 
weekly payment of £24.29 which is 
intended to cover rent. 

"A student may also he rntitlcd 
to rent allowances, or rent and rates 
rebate from the local autlinrUy. 

"It is true that under certain 
circumstances a married student 
with a very large number of children 
— particularly Tf they are nearer the 
age of 17 than S-— would be entitled 
' to more under the supplementary 
benefit regulations titan under the 
student grant regulations. But there 
are enormous complexities' In tills 
area." 






The British Council 

invites applications for the following posts 


Head of Department 
Mining Mechanics (Ghana) 

Tarkwa School o( Mines, Tarkwa 

To run Department, organise and Leach- Mining 

Mechanics Craft and Technician Courses. 

Relevant degree or equivalent professional qualifies- - 
tlon and 5 years' industrial experience. Including 
' mining mechanics, essential. Relevant teaching and : 
overseas experience desirable . 1 Preferred age 30-60. . 
UK nationals only. ..... t 

Salary: E5 071-e6.573 pa, TAX FREE. 75 HD 116 

Lecturer— Mine Economics and 
Management (Ghana) 

c ■ 

Tarkwa School of Mines, Tarkwa ■ * ' 

To organise syllAbus- and teaoh Mine Economics and . 
Management Course. Relevant degree , of" equivalent ; 
professional qualification and 5 years' relevant prae- - 
tical experience • essential. Relevant teaching . and 
overseas experience desirable. Preferred ; age 30-50. ; 
UK .nationals only. * - 
Saleiy: E4.016-E5.071 pa. TAX FREfe; ! 76 HO 117., 

•The 2-year contracts are guaranteed 1 by the British 
Counoll and. Include lhe Tollowlnq benefits: Return ■ •• 
passage ifor. the laaoher arid family; tree accommoda- 
tion; overseas allowances; allowances for children 
and boarding school . foes; fares- for. children's holiday - 
visits; outfit and baggage Allowances; assistance with 
duty arid freight on Imported oar;. paid terminal leave. 


Please Write, briefly stating qualifications end length 
b;f : ^appropriate; , experience; quote, relaxant, reference 
number, for further . details artp art application form to 
TpiS ' British Council 1 lAbpQlrifmenta), 8 & Davies Street. 
London JN1Y -2AA. ' * ' V' 


ACADEMIC 

DEAN 

The Board of Governors of Dawson College invites 
applications for the position of Academic Dean. 
While the post is presently open and the startiug 
date is negotiable, it is to be hoped that the suc- 
cessful candidate would be available, not later than 
September 1, 1975. 

The Academic Dean is the chief academic officer 
of the College, responsible to the College Principal 
for the academic leadership, planning and develop- 
ment of college life. For the management of acade- 
mic services and for liaison with government and 
the external community on academic matters. Candi- 
dates should possess appropriate posL-secondary 
teaching and administrative experience ; a know 
ledge of French is important. 

Dawson was Founded in I960 as Quebec's first 
English language college of general and professional 
education (College tie - i'Enseignemfent GCnfiral' et 
Prof essio ne 11. Its community Is diverse and its 
needs are varied and complex. With a current 
.enrolment of 7,000 Full-lime and over *4,000 Con- 
tinuing Education (CONTED) students, Dawson ‘ie 
serviced by more than 900 full-time faculty, profes- 
sionals . and support personnel. A decentralized 
urban college, its three main campuses incorporate 
some 17 buildings. In downtown. Montreal. It offers 
two-year pre-university programmed! In Arts and 
Science a n^ three-year Carder programmes. in $uch 
fields qs nursing, electro-technology, , visual . arts, 
huslness administration, data processing and many, 
others. The College is also knowri for its alternative 
approaches to aduCdtiou (e.g. independent study, 
and prison, humanistic, and cooperative educations) 
programmes). 

'Present salary is- to a maximum of £11,000 (under 
review). Applications and inquiries, which will be 
held in confidence, should be sent to r ... 11 - 


Coiutncy Pratt 
Secretary General 
DAWSON COLLEGE 
' 350 Selby Sfreet .... , 
Montreal, Qae. B3fc 1W7 


4 fob description end copy qf 'th* stiident-priduced 
college glride' afe avalldbU on reqiiest. ; ‘ 


Western Australian 
Institute ol Technology 


Senior Lecturer 
DEPARTMENT OF NURSING 

This position oilers an exciting challenge, to' nurses 
Who wish to participate in the development and 
expansion of Nursing Education. 

The Department ' offers programmes lor registered 
nurses and a basic (pre-registration) course, leading 
to a first qualification In nursing. The appointee 

■ will be . required to carry out teaching arid 

administrative duties. • 

Applicants should have appropriate qualifications. 

/ •’ • ! -■ • -• 

GENERAL.- 

.Salary (at current rate of exchange) 

Stg £8,8 64 -Slg E 10.070. Salaries are payable In 
. Australian dollars. \ 

Fares for family, assistance for accommodation and 
retnqyal expenses are payable to appointees.' 

. Condition s of Servi ce In cluda superannuation 
•s (similar- to FSSU), six weeks annual, leave plus 
. public' holidays,- three months long service leave on 
completion oL aaoh seven years service, Sick leave • 
and assisted study leave. ■ 

■ Detajled . applications, Including a curriculum vitas • 
. and nahiea of three referees should be submitted 

not later, than <Jiily 4 , 1075, Ip The Migration . Liaison ... 

^ Officer, ll^ Slrand. London WC 2 R OAJ. Further 
^parifouiara may. be obtained from the above address. 

. When applying,- please quote reference no; . HES. ' 


• ' i ■iyj jjttljf '/ ; jj-i 








